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Lishiwweight? Puncher 
whips cold stee/ into shape! 


Now there's a new way to stamp metal into useful bond can take a two-ton pull), Epon resins stand 
shapes Dies made of lightweight, easy-to-handle up under the severest punishment of heat, pres- 
Epon® resin are replacing metal dies in many sure, chemical attack, and abrasion. 


operations . 
I Epon resins are another example of the many 


Used in forming steel, Epon resin dies require petroleum-derived prod- 
only a short production time, are low cost, inex- ucts with which Shel] 
pensive to maintain and easily duplicated Now. Chemical helps modern 
even short-run jobs can be paying propositions. industry do better work at 


First developed for adhesives (an inch-square lower cost. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 








RESEARCH KEEPS 


IN RUBBER 


Photo courtesy J. Robert Bazley, Inc., Potteville, Pa. 


Hose gulps a lake 
to rescue a coal mine 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


peer ms this lake are coal mines that 
can be worked again if they can be 
reached. Drop some pipe in, and pump 
the 12-billion-gallon lake dry? The 
water is loaded with acid that eats steel. 
Use rubber hose? The water is full of silt 
and stones that tear rubber to shreds. 

Ordinary rubber, that is. Luckily, the 
engineer in charge knew about a special 
B. F. Goodrich rubber developed for 
chute linings to stand the grinding of 
gravel and sand. This rubber is soft 
enough to give under the beating it gets, 
yet so tough that it’s even used in some 
places to carry broken glass. 


B. F. Goodrich hose, lined with this 
special rubber, has been on this job 3 
years now and is still good as new. It 
gulps 14 million gailons of water-acid- 
mud-small stones a day, yet engineers 
predict it will last as long as needed to 
finish one of the biggest draining jobs 
in history. 

Reducing costs for business is our 
business. And the way we do it is by 
constantly improving all kinds of 
rubber products to make them last 
longer, stand harder use 

That's why the original cost of a 
rubber product doesn’t tell the whole 


story. Ic stands to reason that B. F. 
Goodrich V belts that outlast others 2 
and even 3 times, and conveyor belts 
that often last 10 times longer, will cost 
you far less over a period of years. To 
find out about recent money-saving 
improvements made by B. F. Goodrich 
and what they can do for you, call 
your BPG distributor or write The B. FP 
Goodrich Company, Department M-499, 
Akron 18, Obio, 


B.F Goodrich 





‘These Business Tools Stress Motion-Economy 


Remington Rand continues in the forefront of the trend to 
motion-economy in American business. This is reflected in the 
design and development of these 4 products, each of which have 
motion-economy features built in. One of them, all of them, 
may save money for you! Write Room 2008, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 








robot-kardex*... 


saves up to 30% on posting 
time... up to 59%, on space 
...& touch of the finger 

and any one of 4000 sets of 
visible records comes to 
posting position! 

Ask for KD505. 





convé-filer*... 


saves 30% or more on 
clerical cost for users of 
large, active card records... 
any one of 200,000 cards 
positioned electrically! 

Ask for LBV 160. 




















most advanced drum 
housing... saves space, speeds 
reference, reduces work load... 
up to 6,000 record cards in 

less than 3.6 square feet... 
electric or manual operation! 
Ask for KID770, 





kard-veyer*... 
electrically powered... 
16,000 to 80,000 vertically- 
filed cards (including 
punched cards)... saves 
finding, posting, and filing 
time — and space! 

Ask for LBV706. 
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DUST SHORT CIRCUITS CAR’S IGNITION! Cars 
sometimes stall during a dust storm because 
dust short circuits the ignition system. The 
friction of dust neitlelae rubbing together 
charges the air with static electricity, ground- 
ing all electrical wiring. But short A freak 
situation like this, Air-Maze filters keep 
machinery on the go... 


BAFFLES OUST! To keep out damaging dust 
and dirt, industry equips crankcases, gearcases 
and other housings with Air-Maze breather 
filters. Airborne particles are trapped by a 
series of oil-wetted wire baffles. “Oil bath” 
types also available for greater protection. 


NEW FILTER TAKES ITS OWN BATH! Automaze 
automatic air filters stay clean by contin- 
uously taking a bath. Special “pulse-action” 
thoroughly washes cach panel automatically, 
renews adhesive. Goes 3 to 6 months without 
attention. 


f YOU BUILD OR USE engines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Dept. C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AIR 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS «© LIQUID FUTERS 
SILEMCERS © O1L SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 





Safeguarding the Sight of 


) TRUSCON 


Truscon “O-T" Stee! Joists for floor and 
roof supports. They are light, strong, 
and fire-resistant. Easy to handle, they 
lessen the time and labor required for 
erection, save material in supporting 
framework and foundations. 


Truscon Metal Lath for better, onad | 
plastering. Accepted by oll buliding 
codes .. . easy to erect, easy to form, 
easy to work over. Special accessories 
to meet every plastering requirement. 
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Tomorrow’s Physicists 


Steel Window 


in University of 
Pennsylvania Physics Lab, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





In corridors and classrooms, a variety of Truscon Steel 
Windows provides an abundance of natural illumination 
in the new University of Pennsylvania Physics Lab. 


Functional in design, handsome in appearance, and 
economical to maintain, Truscon Steel Windows are es- 
pecially adaptable to modern school requirements. Rigid, 
heavy frame sections insure long, satisfactory service. 
Solid bronze hardware will not rust or corrode. And you 
can choose from an almost endless variety of sizes and 
types, when you specify Truscon—the foremost line of 
metal windows available anywhere. 


Many designs have combined varieties of Truscon 
Steel Windows to achieve beautiful as well as functional 
architectural effects. The Truscon line includes casement 
and awning windows in both steel and aluminum, pic- 
ture, double-hung, ranch, basement, Donovan, detention, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PHYSICS LAB., Philodeiphio, Po. 
and an unexcelled choice of variations. ARCHITECTS: Jas. R. Edmonds, Jr., Baltimore, Md. and Willing, Sims & 
Talbutt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send the coupon for your copy of the complete Truscon GENERAL CONTRACTOR: The Baton Construction Corp. 
Window Catalog for your files. In a hurry? You'll find TRUSCON WINDOWS USED: Donovan, Architectural Projected, Com- 
details, sections, and sizes in Sweet's. mercial Projected, and Maxim-Air Steei Windows, 








TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION, 
REPUBLIC STEEL 

3136 Albert Street 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


R Ee PU B LJ Cc STE E L. Please send me more details on: 


© Truscon Metal Windows © Truscon Metal Lath 


/ - } ; Z | Bie “O-T” Steel Joists a 
of Slindard, Sols andl Stal Ppodlula 





Company 





Address 
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Engineers foil plant shutdown 


hundreds of miles away 


During a daily switching operation at a utility 
station, electrical disturbances occurred in a 
2500-hp blower motor at a chemical plant 
several miles away. The electrical equipments 
involved were products of a number of dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 

The continuous chemical processing, in which 
the motor was applied, is interrupted only 
every eight months for a catalyst change. The 
chemical company did not wish to incur the 
loss of stopping production voluntarily by 
taking the motor off the line; still, they wanted 
to avoid any possible emergency shutdown later. 
Aid from the General Electric Company at a 
iocation hundreds of miles from the plant was 
requested by the utility and the chemical 
company. General Electric’s experienced an- 
alytical engineers set up the parameters of the 
circuit in miniature on a modern electronic 
transient analyzer. They proved conclusively 
that the shutdown could be averted, that the 
“symptoms” were not critical. 


Analytical Engineering like this is one of many 
services available to you through General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales Division. Maintenance 
Service and Field-Service Engineering help 
protect your equipment investment through 
out the life of the equipment. In addition, 
General Electric Product Development, Ap- 
plication Engineering, and Project Co-ordina- 
tion assure that you will get the right equipment 
properly applied and installed on schedule. 

Whether you are a direct user of electrical 
apparatus or whether you incorporate elec- 
trical components in your end product, the 
local General Electric Apparatus Sales Repre- 
sentative can put these engineering services 
to work for you. Why not contact him early 
in your planning? Meanwhile, for the full 
story on G-E engineering services, write for 
brochure GED-2244 to General Electric 
Company, Section 672-19A, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THESE G-E ENGINEERING SERVICES HELP PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 





PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT pro- 
vides improved equipment to meet 
_tomorrow’s increasing demands 








APPLICATION ENGINEERING combines lat- 
est products into efficient electrical sys- 
tems designed to meet your specific needs 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE heips 
keep your plant electric equip- 
ment operating at peak efficiency 





PROJECT CO-ORDINATION plans 
deliveries to simplify purchasing 
and speed construction schedules 








ANALYTICAL ENGINEERING applics skill, 
latest equipment to solve complex system 
problems, cuts time used in system design 








FIELD-SERVICE ENGINEERING fa- 
cilitates equipment installation, 
speeds start-ups, trains personnel 


Is your plant moving 
away from the market? 


The pace of Florida’s growth has quickened. The “Sunshine 
State” has shown a 46% increase in population during the 
last ten years. Bureau of Census figures indicate it will gain 
another 34% between 1950 and 1960. Sixty years ago there 
were only 509 families in Miami, Florida. Now, more than 
two million people use the Miami airport each year. Fast- 
growing Florida is strategically located to serve the entire 
Southeast PLUS the giant Central and South American mar- 
kets just over the horizon. 


The fact that market centers are moving may mean your 
present plant is being left behind. Expand your operations 
in a Florida location and let “Father Time” work for you. 
For comptete facts, write to: Florida Development Commis- 
sion, 3502—D Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. Ask 
for the NEW FREE FLORIDA INFORMATION KIT on the 
following aspects of Florida: 

MARKET * NATURAL RESOURCES * TRANSPORTATION 
EDUCATION & CULTURE * POWER * LABOR * RESEARCH 
HEALTH & CLIMATE * GOVERNMENT & TAXES * WATER 


READERS REPORT 








Advertising Abroad 


Dear Sir: 

We found your article Making 
U. S. Customers Abroad [BW— 
Oct.8'55,p136| extremely informa- 
tive and interesting. 

We felt a little disappointed, 
however, that you did not mention 
among the bright spots the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Certified 
Circulation, Inc. 

The OCC was established last 
year by the Inter American Press 
Assn. as a non-profit autonomous 
organization to audit the circulation 
of member periodicals in Latin 
America. 

The Inter American Press Assn., 
whose membership includes all the 
major publications of the Western 
Hemisphere, set up the OCC to 
encourage Latin American news- 
papers and magazines ‘o adopt the 
principle of circulation audits. 

We are trying to do this by: 
(1) providing them with the ma- 
chinery of circulation audits, in- 
cluding forms and standards pat- 
terned after the ABCs, and (2) 
hammering away at the urgent need 
of circulation audits as a basic first 
step to attracting a greater volume 
of international advertising. 

We know it will be an uphill 
climb, but considerable progress 
has already been made. Nine pub- 
iications are active members of the 
OCC. One major export publica- 
tion has been a member for several 
months and another has applied 
for membership. In addition 28 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
have joined as associate mem- 
bers. .. 

James B. CANEL 
SECRETARY 
OFFICE OF CERTIFIED 
CIRCULATION, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

We were very much interested to 
see your piece on advertising 
abroad and sorry that you did not 
cover the subject in greater depth 
as markets abroad are probably, 
or should be, of increasing im- 
portance to your management 
audience. 

As publishers for Latin America, 
we would like to put in our two 
cents about several statements you 
made. You say “Circulation figures 
in Latin America, for example, 
have always been based on a local 
publisher's whim, not on an ob- 
jective tabulation.” A little deeper 
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Gardner-Denver portable compressors and rock drills at work in a mountain leveling highway project. 


SPEEDING THE BIG HIGHWAY BOOM 


...another example of GARDNER-DENVER experience 


To a traffic-choked nation the big 
highway program now under way 
spells long-needed and welcome re- 
lief. But in many sections millions 
of tons of rock must be blasted out 
to provide the necessary roadbeds. 


To get that rock out faster—and at 
low cost—is a job at which Gardner- 
Denver air compressors and rock 
drills are proving their superiority. 

Highway contractors choose 
Gardner-Denver equipment because 


it helps them lick their major op- 
ponents: time and cost. Designed to 
work fast, this equipment has the 
quality that keeps it on the job— 
and away from the repairman. Hon- 
esty in materials, in design, in work- 
manship, is a policy now in its 96th 
year with Gardner-Denver. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER - DENVER 


The Quality Leader in Compressors, Pumps, Rock Drills and Air Tools for Construction, Mining, Petroleum and General industry 
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WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 


TUBE-TURN 


Courtesy Gradall Division, The Warner & Swasey Company 


Why Gradali’s strong arm 
won't pull a muscle 


* TUBE - TURN" and *@* 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. OF. 


A Gradall operator has positive control of the tool on the 
end of the boom-arm. He can raise, lower, extend, withdraw, 
tilt 90°, or swing through 360°. In the hydraulic piping that 
conveys this power, TUBE-TURN® Welding Fittings are used 
for directional changes. They provide safe, permanently leak 
proof connections to help assure the Gradall's reliability. 
Engineered for optimum fluid flow, they contribute to over- 
all efficiency. 

In plant piping, or in engineered equipment, specify and 
buy Tupge-TURN Welding Fittings and Flanges. Then you'll 
make sure of top performance and the most value for your 
money. We offer industry's broadest line of welding fittings 
and flanges, engineering assistance, and fast local service 
through Tube Turns’ distributors. 


The Leading Manufacturer of Welding Fittings and Flanges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





investigation would have revealed 
the “positive side.” 

The Inter American Press Assn. 
(to which most of the major news- 
papers in Latin America belong) 
is educating Latin American pub- 
lishers and advertisers in the im- 
portance of accurate circulation 
data. Its Office of Certified Circu- 
lation (OCC) now prepares audits, 
patterned on the U. S. ABC reports, 
for five newspapers and four local 
and international magazines circu- 
lating in the area. 

Further along in your article you 
refer to the development of inter- 
national magazines, “many of them 
born of U. S. parents,” which digest 
and adapt material to overseas 
audiences. 

We feel that we have gone one 
step further with our own “inter- 
national magazines”—vIsiON (in 
Spanish) and visao (in Portu- 
guese). These are executive news- 
magazines originally edited in his 
own language for the Latin Ameri- 
can counterpart of your own BUSI- 
NESS WEEK management reader. 
The fact that these magazines have, 
in less than five years, achieved a 
circulation greater than any other 
newsmagazine— international or 
local—in the area emphasizes the 
importance of suiting product and 
advertising to the market. 

Incidentally, speaking of the 
shortage of “solid information on 
markets” we'll be glad to supply 
interested businessmen with copies 
of our Latin American Newsletter 
and Area Studies—or with a copy 
of our recently released “Re-Dis- 
covery of El Dorado” which pre- 
sents an over-all picture of the 
current trends in Latin America. 

WILLIAM E. BARLOW 
PRESIDENT 
VISION IN¢ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* BUSINESS WEEK editors welcome 
this additional information and are 
glad to pass it along to other read- 
ers. 


Technical Revolution 


Dear Sir: 

Your very comprehensive special 
report on automation [BW—Oct. 
1'55,p75) was well done. 

Your thorough treatment of the 
subject was necessary and most 
interesting, but it seems to me that 
Cledo Brunetti of General Mills 
covered the complete story in a 
few well-chosen words [page 86]. 

E. L. STEIGER 
RIVERSIDE, CONN. 


* We quoted Cledo Brunetti as say- 
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NEW FEATURE IN A TEXAS ROUNDUP...OF GAS! 


S the nationwide need for natural gas grows, be picked up intact and inexpensively re-located! 

it becomes ever more imperative to avoid 

wasting it at its source. But the cost of necessary 

gas handling equipment for effective gas conser- 

vation has been too high in many cases for the 

volume of gas involved or for the pocketbooks of 
the producers. 


This is how Cooper-Bessemer anticipates and 
meets the new problems of the industries it serves. 
If you have an interest in any kind of heavy-duty 
power or compressing, better check on the new 
things being done by one of America’s oldest en- 
gine builders. 





To help solve this and similar problems, Cooper- 
Bessemer has developed a neat new package—the / Mount Vernen, Ohie 


completely piped, factory assembled, ready-to-run 

engine-driven compressor shown above. COOPER-BESS ER 
Extremely compact, easy to put to work at low Grove Chy, a. 

cost, this packaged unit nevertheless offers years 


of the continuous operation stamina so essential 


in oil field service. What's more, it costs less than New York + Chicage * Woshington + Sen Fr 

. . . . 7 . Sen Diege * Heuston * Dalles + Odessa * 
the bigger, built-in stationary units... and Seante © alee ¢ tuum 0 Gl > te tnaiedo 
when it runs out of work in one location it can Cooper-Bessemer of Conede Lid., Helifex, 





DIESELS + GAS ENGINES + GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR.DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





NMiove more with 
the LY] L2\%,°7 


MICHIGAN 126 : 





Look, no clutch! 


This new 15 cu. ft. capacity MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel features 
Clark’s exclusive power-shift transmission. No engine clutch, no clutch 
pedal, no gear clash—completely eliminates the most notorious cause of 
excessive maintenance and down time. To shift between High, Low and 
Reverse, the operator simply pushes a finger-tip shift lever to the 
desired position. 


20% more weight and power 

With its 44 hp gas engine, or 42 hp diesel, the new MICHIGAN 12B 
is 20° more powerful than most machines in its class-—and 20% 
heavier, too. This margin of weight, power and bucket breakout- 
action enables the 12B to dig its way into tough material where other 
machines merely spin their wheels. Write for complete information on 
the new 12B—it’s available on Clark's no-down-payment Lease Plan. 
Ask for details. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COM 
CLARK Fee si 


Michigan is a trade mark of Clark Equipment Company 





ing .. . Automation is in truth but 
a phase of our continuing tech- 
nological advance. Automation is 
really just more of the kind of stuff 
that has been taking work out of 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK has “done it 
again” with automation—another 
bang up job for which BW is known 
editorially. 

Perhaps the writers should have 
been given a box reference—the 
theatre’s equivalent of taking a 
ae 

G. J. JACKMAN 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

We read with interest your re- 
port on automation... . 

Our feeling is that if the average 
person feels a vague unrest now 
about automatic machines, lie 
would have been horrified back in 
the 1800s and before when many 
of these devices appeared in their 
earliest forms. The economy of this 
country, although subject to vari- 
ous dips, has always cycled up- 
wards. | believe it can safely be 
said that manufacturers in general 
are not creating the means to 
destroy their mass markets, since 
for prosperity they are whoily de- 
pendent upon a high level of 
employment at good wages. 

Not long ago, one of our larger 
railroad systems installed radio con- 
trols for the operation of its freight 
yards. This meant, of course, that 
some brakemen and others doing 
similar work in the yards were 
replaced. However, it turned out 
that the maintenance and operation 
of the radio controls required more 
men than were replaced. The men 
who took over radio control opera- 
tion and maintenance had better 
jobs, more skilled jobs, safer jobs, 
and there were attendant benefits 
in lowering of insurance risks and 
other savings factors that might 
be plowed back to reappear in the 
form of additional employee bene- 
fits. 

No one will ever devise a perfect 
economic system—one in which 
everyone has the job that he wants, 
makes as much money as he thinks 
he needs and works under condi- 
tions that perfectly suit his own 
personal welfare and convenience. 
But we do know this: The years 
showing the greatest gains in em- 
ployment have always accompanied 
an increase in the purchase and 
use of machine power. In years 
when there has been a decline in 
the purchase of machine power 
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Save steps, hours- and maybe your business" 


>) Current Work, 
_ Reports, Contracts oe 


* Fire can’t burn any of the 


records in this office 


--- ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern “‘time-engineered”’ 
Shaw-Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55%) 


occur, it pays for itself by saving time’ 


and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 


“Built Likes 
Skyscraper” 


Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
equipment — Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 
be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the busi- 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 
up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 
leaf and payroll equipment — every- 





GHAW-WALKE 








Inventory 
Control 


EACH DRAWER A SAFE! In this mod- 
ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- 
proof equipment, fire walle stand 
between your irreplaceable records 
and possible destruction, Fire-File, 
with corner cut away shows: Thick, 
steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu- 
lation on all six sides of each drawer. 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. 


thing for the office except machines — 
each “‘time-engineered” for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the moat critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


WEW 1956 OFFICE GUIDE. 292 pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten office work, Everything 
for the office except machines, 4,000 products, 
matched for appearance, matched for resulta. Free 
to executives when requested on business letter- 
head, Write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 42, Mich. 


Largest Exctusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices st Muskegon Mictigan Branches and Exciusive Deaters in All Principal Cities 





Introducing 
the soft 
pencil that 
holds its 


point... 


MIRADO 


N° 1% “Servisoft” 


Softer, blacker than No. 2...ionger-lasting than No. | 
... perfect for quick notes and pleasant writing. Try a 
dozen and see! Exclusive with MIRADO — world’s 
largest-selling pencil. Look fo: the Red Band trademark. 


Write for free sample, naming this magazine 
and your regular pencil supplier. 


PENCIL COMPANY 


. 99 Years of Quality Pencil Making 
_t BONBON + TORONTO + MEXICO + SYDNEY 


ar ee . Ath *® 











there has been an accompanying 
decrease in the employment of 
manpower... . 

However, those people with ca- 
pacities and aptitudes for skilled 
work have gravitated to technical 
services, and it may be said that in 
this sense the demand for skills has 
risen sharply and will continue to 
rise aS more and more intricate 
machinery is put into opera- 
tion. ... 

M. F. Denyes 
CLARK & BOBERTZ, INC. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Skyway Special 


Dear Sir: 

The only trouble with aerial 
transit as described by Mr. Henry 
K. Norton [BW—Oct.8'°55,p27— 
For N. Y. Commuters, a Reborn 
El?) is that he did not consult some 
of the science fiction magazines. 

In them he would find described 
just such a system as his with one 
major change. The track level 
would be thirty or forty stories 
above ground, suspended from 
some of the tall buildings served 
by the trains, and from tall piers 
such as support the George Wash- 
ington bridge. 

No noise, no impediment of 
street traffic and no shutting out 
of light and air on the streets would 
result. 

Then he would have a trans- 
portation system that was 100 
years ahead of our time instead 
of 50 years behind the times, as 
Mr. Zeckendorf so aptly remarked. 

BERNARD THAL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Older Than 22 


Dear Sir: 

Re your article New Citroen 
Stresses Comfort [BW—Oct.i5’55, 
pl68|. Citroen brought out their 
first car long before 1933, not just 
22 years ago. The 1933 model 
shown in your picture was the first 
Citroen car with front-wheel drive, 
torsion bar suspension, self-carry- 
ing body, and gear shift lever 
located on the dashboard. Two 
sizes of engines were available. 
The older models with rear-wheel 
drive were manufactured for years 
longer, even after the front-wheel 
dive car came ovt. 

PETER FLESCH 
GARDEN CITY SOUTH, N. Y. 


Our editor got off to too fast a 
start with “traction avant.” He 
meant to say that the 1933 model 
was Citroen’s first with front-wheel 
drive. 
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|) But now he’s clear-headed, he’s learned how to say 


He used to face Christmas with bats in his attic 
“Ship RAILWAY EXPRESS — the dependable way!” 


‘Cause stocks were uncertain and shipments erratic 





. = 
Especially with holideys coming—and dependable Q N\ LW4 y 
R N 


deliveries so necessary —it pays more than ever 


to specify Railway Express. Whether your shipment is tL 4 Pp kK F S S y 
moving by rail or air, whether you're sending <] ~\ we | 
or receiving, Railway Express makes the big {. al N ¢ 
difference in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery; ; A ? 
N / 


8 o eB 
Railway Express, through its network of one third of a mil- , 


lion miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, and truck routes, 
is ready to handle your important holiday traffic. This 


nation-wide coverage assures you smoothly integrated, 
esate, swift, sure 


rapid service for delivery of your rail or air shipments. 





We've been saying 


“Eye Accidents Cost More Than 


$5.00 Per Worker” 





Here's One that Cost $3,674.88! 


A riveter while reaching under a table to receive his rivet 
gun sustained an injury causing permanent partial dis- 
ability consisting of the loss of his right eye. The trigger 
caught on a protuberance which operated the mechanism, 
permitting an inrush of air to the gun. This caused the 
rivet-set to fly out and strike the claimant in the eye. Out- 
come: An award of $2,449.92 was made as normal compen- 
sation plus an additional one-half of that sum for the 
“willful” misconduct of the employer in failing to 

provide adequate safeguards. 


Are you and your workers protected? The cost 
is low indeed when you consider that 98% of indus- 


*in compensation alone 


trial eye accidents can be prevented for an average invest- 
ment of $2.30 per worker in high quality safety 
glasses. Yes, and there are other benefits in lowered insurance 
costs, savings on idle machine charges and maintained pro- 
duction. Always look for the © monogram on safety lenses 
and frames. It is your assurance of quality. Write American 
Optical Company, 5110 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass., 
for booklet. Or ask an 4 Safety Representative to call. 


tT. Reg. by American 
Optical Compony 
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Spending for just about everything is at record highs. But the brightest 
spots of all seem to be these: 


¢ Business spending for production machinery. 
¢ Consumer spending for just about everything. 


Business spending for machinery, a laggard in the early upturn, is 
currently rising faster than any other investment item. 


But outlays for housing and inventory building, the leading gainers this 
spring, aren’t the rising factors they were a few months back. 


Even business spending for construction, while still posting records, 
has been leveling out a bit in recent months. 


Retail customers, by their spending, are actually shouldering a bigger 
share of the continued business rise than they were this spring. 


Then, they were accounting for about half of the monthly rises. 
Now, gains here make up over three-fourths of the monthly betterment. 


Governments—Washington, the 48 states, and the countless local units 
taken together—are no longer exerting downward pressure as they were 
when the year began. 


Uncle Sam’s spending has held at about $3.8-billion-a-month since late 
last winter. That’s off $200-million-a-month from the 1954 rate. 


However, spending by state and local governments has been rising 
steadily until it is now offsetting Uncle Sam’s economies. 


You can see how important machinery purchases have been in this 
year’s business climb when you look at their relative weight in over-all busi- 
ness spending. 

Purchases of plant and equipment are running about $400-million-a- 


month ahead of early year levels, with $300-million of the increase com 
ing from machinery. 


Meanwhile, buying for inventory is taking fewer business dollars now 
than this spring. Then, inventories were being built at the rate of $400- 
million-a-month. Now, spending for inventory is only $250-million-a-month. 


Fixed investment by consumers—chiefly housing—has done little 
more than hold its own since peaking in midsummer. 


Housing outlays have been off about $50-million from the July high for 
about two months now. 


Consumers’ big contribution to business growth is at retail. 


Month-to-month gains were running $400-million through the first half 
of the year. More recently, the rise has been $500-million a month. And the 
year to date is $14%-billion ahead of 1954. 


Durable goods are getting a bigger share of the consumer’s dollar: 
1344% now as against 1142% a year ago. 
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Living costs may go on rising for a while even though much of the 
inflationary force has gone out of the basic price structure. 


It’s true that industry isr’t bidding for raw materials the way it was 
(BW—Oct.15'55,p25). The easier tone in metals tips that off. 


Yet, with consumers buying as they are, many prices still are rising as 
manufacturers (1) take advantage of the market to restore shrunken margins, 
or (2) post tags that will be easier to cut later on. 


Plentiful supplies of meat—with pork overplentiful—have helped pre- 
vent an even greater rise in food prices. 


But pork, at wholesale, is at a 12-year low. And beef isn’t high by post- 
war standards. So there won’t be much more help in this area. 


Success of federal plans to lift a bit of surplus pork and lard off the 
market will be hard to judge for a while. 


The announcement Tuesday morning coincided with the heaviest run 
of slaughter hogs to Chicago since last Jan. 3. The result was that, supports 
or no supports, prices wallowed to new lows. 


Last time Uncle Sam got ready to do something, the usual decline in 
spring slaughter took him off the hook. 


This time, runs will remain heavy until after the turn of the year. 


Shoe output, by the end of next month, should reach or pass the best 
previous full year’s total of 533-million pairs (in 1952). And, though prices 
have just gone up, there’s talk of still another boost. 


The Tanners Council estimates output at 487.9-million pairs for the 
10 months; 575-million pairs for the year is not unlikely. 

Meanwhile, Herbert Lape, Jr., president of Julian & Kokenge Co., told 
buyers at Chicago’s National Shoe Fair that labor and material costs may 
force another boost in prices by next spring. 


Tires to replace the ones now wearing smooth on your car will cost 
more, and so will retreads. 


That’s the sum of this week’s move, initiated by Goodyear. The hike 
is on tubes and tires requiring tubes as well as tread stock. 

But the original equipment tires that go on new cars are unchanged. 

The trade explains that the tubeless tires are unaffected because the 


most recent all-around boost, in August, amounted to considerably more on 
the tubeless variety than the old conventional casings. 


The time is near when your corner filling station will have to handle 
almost as many kinds of motor fuel as Howard Johnson has ice cream. 


McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week points out that fuel-injection systems 
and new combustion-chamber designs (both ready for tomorrow’s cars) 
will run nicely on lower octane gasolines than even today’s regular. 


On the horizon is the turbine that won’t need gasoline at all. 


And the real hangover: Filling stations still will have to pump high- 
test gas for millions of cars, out of date but not retired. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 29, 1955, issue—Bcainess Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 





FOR YOUR BUSINESS FRIENDS 


Sater s 


DAN 


V 
\ 
\ 
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Avatlable in quarts only no added cost {tor decanter or gifl carton 


America’s finest gift whiskey—in America’s finest gift decanter 


s impressive full-quart decanter—at no extra OR CHOOSE A GIFT OR THE SEASON'S 
large—-makes the perfect business gift THAT'S ALWAYS MOST UNUSUAL 
WELCOM Gi 
Your friends will appreciate the handsome ELCOme wy 
modern styling long, long after Christmas 
And they will be delighted too by the generous , ‘ 
contents. For it is a full quart of the same su 


perbly mellow Four Roses that’s been America’s 


favorite gift whiskey year after year ' 
For a “preview’’ of these three ways to give 
Four Roses, call your local Frankfort representa | 
Th 
I 


tive or write to Frankfort Distillers Company, 


New York, N.Y 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 
86.8 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 











A New Calculator 
Brings AUTOMATION Out 
of Blue Sky, Onto the Desk 


The future is now. The Automation desk figuring 
machine is here. To clip hours from each day’s 
figure work. To slash dollars from each week's 
overhead. 

We refer to the new Monro-Matic calculator. 
Totally automatic, this compect single-keyboard 
machine actually controls itself, once you touch 
a key. Automation gives split-second answers to 
simple or complex computing problems. 

Today's operators who know prefer Monroe. 
Vigilant executives regard Monro-Matic as a 
preferred investment, assurance against 
obsolescence for years to come. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Home office: 
Orange, New Jersey. Branches across the nation. 








See The MAN from 


keys to multiply, red to divide. Only one of the ; N 
speed exclusives that Monroe's sweeping new 


Functional-Color Controls. Green control 


principle brings to figure work. 


for Calculating - Adding - Accounting Machines 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


§ Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


Business Week Index (above) . . sean ee 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). .... . ‘s ; 2, 2,341 
Production of automobiles and trucks : 778 151,804 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... . 02 $62,097 $65,860 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,644 , 10,756 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) are 6,753 6,7 6,671 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 627 ’ 1,662 
Paperboard production (toms}............. pe ee” 17 291, 293,667 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 106) . 410.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 7. : 98.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).... 7, 79.2 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.). . . 19.3¢ 
Finished steel index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 - “¥ ; . 153.9 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) < $44, $44. $44.83 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.). ' 44.305¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 22 2. $2.13 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.). .. . 32.8l¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). iy pe $1.73 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... ’ ; 338.3 329.9 351.8 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 3.59% 3.59% 3.58% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City {prevailing rate) . 23% 24-23% 24-21% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks Winevecctsciiue 56,293 55,618 56,263 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... 85,542 86,102 84,516 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. 25,082 25,114 24,570 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, —- member banks. : 30,94) 31,419 30,546 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..... 26,169 25,714 25,613 


Lotest Preceding 
Month Month 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ; 114.9 114.5 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 
BRR ae ep ee ey oe iE ie} oy 5 PE September 139 137 
Construction & mining machinery . Sy ee “mbe 149 135 
Engines & turbines Se Mews oe 136 155 
Pumps & compressors “yy s 145 130 
Metalworking machinery . s ae 146 158 
Other industrial machinery ° . 107 110 
Office equipment ... . < 118 115 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct, 22, 1955. ++ Estimate. N.A. Not available 


Year 
Ago 


122.6 


1,776 
62,376 
$41,490 
9,033 
6,174 
1,404 
258,055 


405.2 
88.7 
93,1 

19.0¢ 

144.7 

$33.33 
30.000¢ 
$2.42 
34.05¢ 
$2.23 


254.4 
3.45% 
14-14% 


55,470 
84,675 
21,126 
37,403 
25,699 


Yeor 
Ago 


114.7 


94 
87 
102 
95 
91 
74 
95 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


473.2 
++75.4 
17.5¢ 
1176.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,820 
t+71,916 
++9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


83.4 


ZLZZZLZZZ 
a a a 


+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, 8 Date jor Latest Week’ om each series on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


PROFITS: AIMED AT A 5-YEAR HIGH. Led by the 
metals, industry breaks through the cost squeeze 
in the third quarter. ...........0-cceeeeeees p. 25 


THE CREDIT REINS STAY TIGHT. Fed, seeing only 
pause in boom, holds to restraint policy...... p. 26 


DRUMMING UP RUSSIAN TRADE. Canadian farm 
implement maker hops to Moscow.......... p. 27 


TAX CUTS LOOK LIKELIER NOW. Corporate and 
personal income taxes have swelled U.S. revenues, 


balanced the cash budget. Politics will dictate 
next year's rate cuts. .....--. 6 eee eeeeeere p. 28 


ICC CHECKS BRAKES. New safety rules will help 
prevent runaway trucks...........-++s+00+. p. 29 


THE CONTROVERSIAL SAGE. New device to 
repel enemy aircraft is under Congressional 
BD sc cncccdcesteewPeecbenbsrcerccccccseses p. 30 


AUTOMATION. At Congressional hearings, unions 
say not enough is done by management to protect 
the displaced worker ............--++ee0e0. p. 31 


U. 8. SLICE STILL SHRINKS. The out- 
look for machinery exports....p. 142 
EUROPE’S BITTER FIGHT FOR 
AUTO EXPORTS .. . threatens Bri- 
tain’s top place in the field...p. 146 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD...... p. 152 


A GUIDING HAND ON 20-YEAR 
GROWTH. Canada’s C. D. Howe 
marks off a record run as kingpin 
of a free economy (cover)....p. 180 


FED'S NEW ECONOMIC SLIDE 
RULE. It measures flow of funds from 
group to group ..........65.. p. 70 


THE CHOICE IS ALL TOO WIDE. 
Which stock price index do you 
GOT ncvtcoedi tuecsariuneares p. 130 
EXCHANGE PRUNING ITS LIST . 

in a move to enforce new standards 
for keeping common issues on Big 
PS ey Pereee Sete T p. 138 


IN WASHINGTON. News about Busi- 
ness Advisory Council doings, 
Army's fight for survival, drugs and 
Conall: GUI <s sincdciss'c sc twbas p. 4l 


CHANGING ROLE FOR INDEPEN. 


DRIVE ON BIAS MOVES INTO SPOT- 
LIGHT. Administration takes bold 
OOD..« dios Wale d v:ngine Dilae ten pm vie p. 162 
CREEPING TO 13-MONTH HIGH. 
Cost-of-living edges up....... p. 164 
TG Le occ cccc ences coon: p. 166 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 








MORE COME FROM THE BOTTOM. 
New study shows that the chances 
of the worker's son are improv- 


MINOR LEAGUE CAN TRY A BIG- 
TIME PLAY, TOO. One small com- 
pany tries a program of cultivating 
its suppliers ................ p. 125 


IN MANAGEMENT.......... p. 128 


RESEARCH RIVALS TRADE BLOWS 
... @t symposium on consumer mo- 
QuROR ct chins hoses shehedinl p. 56 
SELLING THE HOUSEWIFE ON THE 
ELECTRONIC RANGE. Tappan Stove 
oe has a big marketing prob- 





The Pictures—Russ Allen—102, 104, 
106, 108; Asarco—92; Bendix—99; 
Brian Brake—146, 147, 148, 150; 
Cities Service Co.—79; Grant Comp- 
ton—125; Walter Curtin—Cover, 27, 
180, 182; IBM-——84; R. G. Letour 
neau, Inc.—90; Moore-McCormack 
Lines-—142 (It.); Nat'l Research Corp, 
~—~88; North American Aviation, Inc. 
—94; U. P—30; U. S. Navy—32 
(top); W. W.—32 (bot.), 86; Dick 
Wolters—31. 











BUT EARNINGS ARE DISCOUNTED. 
Market gains, but not the “good 
BOWE GOCE... ve ns cercedos p. 168 
POVERTY AMONG THE MILLIONS. 
Harvard's fund hits its highest, but 
the cry is still “We're poor”..p. 170 


WALL ST. TALKS........... p. 172 


CITY ELECTION TO SHOW HOW 
THE WIND BLOWS. Philadelphia, 
once Republican and now Demo- 
cratic, may show how 1956 will 


OP Sis vane chee csinb¥oueeuey ys p. 102 


SEEDS FOR A CROP OF ENGI- 
NEERS. The need is to sow them in 
Pt p. 79 
PRESS A BUTTON ... FOR A 
CLICHE. That's an IBM typewriter's 
> eee p. 84 
NEW REFINEMENT FOR STEEL. 
German vacuum degassing proc- 
ess comes to US.............. p. 88 
MOBILE OIL RIG. R. G. LeTourneau 
builds big platform for offshore oil 
GUE occ kSicvetass cveteanes p. 90 
TUBES COME OUT BIGGER in new 
copper-alloy continuous-cast tech- 
SSE errr ot eee p. 92 
NEW PRODUCTS ............. p. 99 


oe eee ee oes p. 119 


WHEN AN ATOMIC MAN POKES 
INTO A STEEL MILL. What happens 
when a nuclear physicist investi- 
gates steelmaking ............ p. 44 
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Stainless “skin” 
makes New York’s 
newest skyscraper 
one of its brightest 

spectaculars 


When you're building for the future, always buiid 
Inco Nickel into your plans .. . 

New York City has seen great skyscrapers going 
up before. 


But nothing quite like the gleaming, new Socony 
Mobil Building . . . the largest metal-clad office 
building in the world. And all that cladding, all that 
glistening metal “skin”, is stainless steel. A stain- 
less steel that contains nickel. 


That means there’s nickel in the beautifully de- 
signed curtain walls. Nickel in pier covers; in 
window sashes and frames; nickel in mullions and 
louvers. 


Nickel makes stainless steel easier to work. Look 
at those curtain walls: the three-dimensional 
“carved” effect stamped into the panels is a sure 
sign nickel is there. It’s what makes the steel flow 
so well under the impact of hammer and die. 


Nickel! is aiso there to buttress the durability and 
corrosion resistance of stainless steel — important 
factors in keeping maintenance costs down over the 
years. 


Write for .. . List A of available publications. It in- 
cludes a simple form that makes it easy for you to 
outline practically any problem for study. 


Up goes the curtain on the With laco Nickel in them — 
nickel-containing stainless metals perform better, 
steel curtain walls of New longer. The nickel in these 
York’s newest skyscraper. stainless steel windows 


MANHATTAN’S new 45-story Socony Mobil Building will 
have 11 acres of nickel-containing stainless steel “skin.” 


Note “carved” effect! makes fabrication easier. Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 
Ne, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 2.404.824 














LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Boston vo New York... . . . 8¢ 
Des Moines to Minnecpolls . . . . O5¢ 
Phoenix te Los Angeles . . . . . $1.90 
St. Lowis to Denver. . . . «. « » $1.60 
Sen Francisco to Washington, D.C. . $2.50 


These ere the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 





Are your communications 


geared for profit ? 


Look how the telephone can save 


you time and money 


There is hardly any limit to the number of 
things you can get done-at a profit—through 
the planned use of the telephone. 


The representative of 50 west coast lumber 
mills, for example, has increased sales 65% by 
Long Distance, without increasing his sales force. 


A southern industrial equipment firm esti- 
mates it saves $12,000 a year in selling costs 
by inviting out-of-town customers to telephone 
their orders collect. 


A large midwestern manufacturing company 
reports it collects more than $500 in overdue ac- 
counts for every $1 spent for out-of-town calls. 


As a result of these experiences —and those of 
hundreds of other firms—we have some specific 
suggestions about communications we'd like to 
pass along to you. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. There's no obligation. A repre- 
sentative will visit you at your convenience, 


x 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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Profits: Aimed at a 5-Year High 








Industry’s third-quarter ames 
the stuff from which “Christmas divi 


A SAMPLING OF THIRD QUARTER PROFITS: | fening. “ "mse mighty g000 


pecmesom © Stet eae Sr ae rhe quarterly statements in so far 
Alter Taxes (tabulation) point to the best third 
(thousands) % Change (thousands) % Change quarter since the bulge of 1950 (page 
from 1954 from 1954 112). Sales were the highest for any 
Aircraft, Automotive, Oils, Rubber peacetime summer. And, despite the 
Douglas Aircraft $240,317 +169 $9688 + 75 squeeze - on margins by higher wage 
General Tire & Rubber "14,465 +276 "2,847 +1519 rates and materials prices, most maru 
National Supply 66,255 +171 2,889 29.3 facturers fared very well. 
Phillips Petroleum... .. +183 22,614 27.8 Stockholders are already beginning to 
Shell Oil : +168 31,149 19.3 see the effects as the early birds an- 
Thompson Products +145 2,218 45 nounced end-of-the-year extras and fat- 
ter dividends. 
39.4 All this good news has been reflected 
49.1 in the recovery of stock Tg over the 
36.7 last two weeks (page 168), 
977 ¢ Washington's Bite—And Uncle Sam, 
77.2 figuring his cut, finds the early returns 
very heartening, too. The Treasury 
could get a tax windfall of as mu li us 
$1.5-billion (page 29). Treasury esti- 
mates of 1955 tax receipts were based 
on corporate profits of only around 
87 $40.6-billion for the year. 
665 The third quarter's improvement 
999 could easily boost actual profits to $43.5- 
98.8 billion for the year. 
915 ¢ The Big Push—Just about everyone 
, was doing better as the early reports 
came in. But the metals were really 
cracking. 
Shipments for most metals were up 
50% and more over a year ago. And 
after-tax profits were doing even better. 


Metals U. S. Steel, for instance, ners a 
Allegheny Ludium Steel $64,983 +68.3 $4,016 record 19-million net tons in the first 


Crucible Steel of America 57,052 +68.6 2,752 nine months and saw profits-to-date 
Granite City Steel ; 30,196 +87.2 3,546 svar to just about double those of a 
Jones & Laughlin ees 182,390 +678 12,267 year ago. Third-quarter net carnings, 
National Lead tae 133,214 +314 10,705 at $89.6-million, were off a bit from the 
Republic Steel dail 301,952 +544 22,006 
Reynolds Metals. bisa 99,872 +278 9,667 
U. S. Steel : 1,035,804 +346 89 629 to a lower production rate. Summer 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 156624 +52.8 11,241 heat and the strike stoppage kept the 


Miscellaneous operating rate at 87% of capacity in 
Gillette 48915 + 1.7 6,169 the third quarter. The rate was 94.4% 
Industrial Rayon 19,324 2,189 in the June quarter, 

P. Lorillard 57897 + 02 1451 Republic's shipments wee double 
National Biscuit. 97008 + 1.0 4,301 those of last year's third quarter, and 
Philip Morris 14489 + 08 3,371 earnings gained 114%. Jones & Laugh 
Schick, Ine 888 lin’s earnings climbed almost three-fold 

oo pean gnany Soe & on a sales gain of 68%. 

¢ High in the Deck—Look at the steel 

specialists’ figures and you see even 


(++? 


Chemicals, Drugs 
Allied Chemical & Dye. $157,234 +93.2 $12,853 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours ; 416,000 +16. **103,066 
Hercules Powder 57,230 +19.1 4,940 
Koppers, Inc 60,073 +309 2,628 
Union Carbide & Carbon .. 302,856 +305 37,822 


4 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Glass, Paper, Building Supply 
Certain-Teed Products. $37,831 +97.7 $2,607 
Continental Can 204,366 + 7.7 9,860 
Johns - Manville v 76,172 4417.4 7,179 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 20,727 + 83 3,395 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing. . 12,256 — @24 2,307 
Mead Corporation 40,964 +26.1 2,794 
National Gypsum 38.567 +150 4,396 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas......... 42,019 +162 2,953 
St. Regis Paper 67,138 +39.7 4,462 
Scott Paper ae 59,168 + 7.0 4874 

Machiner 
General Electric $722,007 + 0.3 $39,467 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 57,364 + 8.7 4,296 
Radio Corporation of America . 952,112 +167 8,934 


85.3 
22.9 
53.3 
20.8 


++t+tt+t++4+4+ 


$105.2-million in the second quarter 
Most of the slip, however, can be traced 
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bigger gains. Allegheny Ludlum and 
Crucible Steel, for mstance, both 
showed a sale increase of around 68%, 
with net profits hitting more than 
seven times the 1954 quarter's figures. 

And steel wasn't the only metal to 
turn in such gains. Reynolds Metals 
(aluminum), for instance, booked 28% 
more business and made 86% more 
profits after tax. 

Metal producers were selling in a 

very favorable market this year. Like 
many other producers, they have had to 
pay more for labor and materials. But 
unlike some, they have had no trouble 
—— the increases along. Metal 
sunger has made their price increases 
more palatable to the users. 
* Backing the Leaders—Building ma- 
terials sup »hiers are another group 
whose proht margins have benefited 
from their ability to make price hikes 
stick. The high-stepping construction 
industry has re ate in its stride an 84% 
over-the-year rise in the cost of build- 
ing materials. This has meant more 
sales for the suppliers, and even bigger 
gains in profits. 

General Motor’s third-quarter sales 
were 41% above a year ago, with net 
ifter-tax profits up 56%. For the year 
to date, GM's $9.5-billion in sales are 
ibout as high as the $10-billion full-year 
sales in 1954. And the nine months’ 
profits of $913-million are actually 
higher than 1954's total of $806- 
million. 

Machinery suppliers have yet to feel 
the full impact of the increase in busi- 
ness spending for equipment (page 17). 
Monarch Machine Tool Co.'s figures 
show this—during the first six saaiathe its 
hipments were only $3.2-million, com- 
pared with $14.7-million a year ago. 
But third-quarter shipments were above 
the third quarter a year ago—$2,9-mil- 
lon vs. $2.8-million—and the company 
showed its first quarterly profits of the 
year 
* In the Mixed Bag—Some statements 
showed the scars of the East Coast's 
lurricanes and floods. Atlas Powder 
says its per share earnings would have 
been 21¢ higher in the third quarter 
but for flood damage. Although pro- 
duction was not greatly affected, the 
company's estimated repair bill was 
$750,000, and $367,000 of this was 
spent and charged against September 
carnings. 

Consumer goods manufacturers seem 
to have had it less their own way in 
the third quarter than did industrial 
manufacturers. In general, the closer 
you get to retail, the smaller the manu- 
facturers’ gains. Ekco Products was 
fairly typical of consumer goods manu- 
facturers—its sales and net profits both 
climbed about i8%. Schick, however, 
increased its sales about 24%, but saw 
its net slide by 124%. 

This may explain why you have seen 
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a lot of sellers of consumer goods boost- 
ing their list prices in recent wecks. 
Cost inflation is working its way into 
the consumer goods. Evidence of this: 
The cost of living index rose again last 
month, despite continued <n sent in 
some agricultural commodities. 

* Outlook on the Squeeze—W ages and 
materials costs increases haven't shown 
their full effect even yet. They'll un- 
doubtedly keep the cost squeeze going 
next year. By then it will hurt a lot 
more than it did this year, when costs 
were up but sales were rising fast 
enough to keep total profits rising. 


Next year, sales may go up, but their 
rate of gain will certainly be smaller— 
if for no other reason than that output 
is hitting capacity ceilings in a lot of 
lines. ‘Tightening credit may also keep 
the rate of gain down. And some in- 
dustries, like autos and housing, may 
find their sales actually down a bit from 
this year. 

All this means that most manufac- 
turers can’t offset slimmer margins with 
bigger volume. If margins are to be 
maintained, it will have to be done 
the hard way—by hiking prices, and 
making the increases stick. 


The Credit Reins Stay Tight 


Fed‘s Open Market Committee, seeing only a pause 
in boom, plumps for continued restraint; but with a subtle 
shift to “watchful waiting” before action. 


Like most businessmen these days, 
the nation’s monetary managers have 
been having second thoughts on the 
policies they should follow. This week, 
they decided they had been right in the 
first place. Convinced that Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s illness has not slowed down the 
business boom, the Federal Reserve 
decided that it should continue to keep 
a tight rein on credit. 

his decision was taken at a full dress 
meeting of the Federal Reserve's Open 
Market Committec, the second since 
the President's attack. At the first ses- 
sion, three weeks back, there was too 
much uncertainty about the outlook for 
a definite policy decision. But now a 
majority of the Open Market Commit- 
tee feels that continued restraint, not 
case, is needed, 

The committee itself, of course, kept 
mum on its deliberations. But officials 
attending the meeting admitted that— 
though there was no unanimity—the 
majority felt inflation is stiil a clear 
threat to the economy. Those who fav- 
ored loosening up were definitely in the 
minority. 
¢ Temporary Pause—The majority posi- 
tion is based, for the most part, on a 
reading of current economic indicators. 
From the Fed's vantage point, these all 
look good. One Federal Reserve Bank 
president, whe went along with the 
majority view, explained that they had 
reached this conclusion: The effect of 
Eisenhower's illness was just a tempo- 
rary pause that did not take any steam 
out of the boom. 

This committeeman does not deny 
that, like most businessmen, the Fed 
has had the jitters. But now it is no 
longer uncertain, He points out that 
the stock market reacted in a healthy 
fashion after the first jolt. He sees no 
weak clements except for farm prices. 
Fed policy, he considers, has taken the 
excesses out of the housing picture. 


And other factors—prices, capital goods 
expenditures, consumer spending—show 
no signs of weakening. 

¢ “Only Sensible Policy” —This rosy pic- 
ture is what impresses Federal Reserve 
officials. They do not deny that some 
weaknesses may be cropping up, but 
they are not planning to anticipate any 
decline. As they see it, restraint is the 
only sensible policy as long as we are 
in a period of strong seasonal demand. 

According to one led expert, the new 
policy could be described as “watchful 
restraint.” As he put it: “We're not 
oing to stick our necks out. We'll let 
an Be tighten things up. And when 
we make our moves, we will err on the 
side of stringency rather than the side 
of ease.” 
¢ Unexpected—The continuation of a 
restrictive credit policy comes as a sur- 
prise to many Wall Streeters. Ever 
since Eisenhower's attack, they had 
been expecting a change in Fed policy 
—if not to actual ease, at least toward 
neutrality. The Fed itself was unde- 
cided, but had veered toward a neutral 
position. However, with seasonal de- 
mand strong, the few moves it did take 
have not been enough to prevent fur- 
ther tightening since the end of Sep- 
tember. 

This tightening culminated when the 
banks raised the prime loan rate to a 
25-year high of 34% (BW—Oct.22’55, 
p29). But last week conditions eased 
somewhat. The Treasury bill rate, 
which had soared to 2.33%, dropped 
back to 2.23%. And federal funds— 
temporary loans between banks—were 
more readily available than they had 
been for weeks. This looked like the 
beginning of the expected turn away 
from restraint towards ease. 

But it is now evident that the Fed 
will not continue to ease the squeeze 
on credit. On the contrary, it intends 
to keep pressure on the money market— 
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not to the point where business bor- 
rowers are denied credit for legitimate 
purposes, but to the point at least 
where credit conditions are a definite 
restraint on what the Fed considers ex- 
cessive business exuberance. 
* Question of Degree--As a matter of 
fact, this is slightly less stringent than 
the past policy of restraint. But it is onk 
1 matter of degree, and a small degree 
at that. For example, the Fed had 
imposed on its member banks a 
dehnite ceiling of $300-million in 
free reserves—the difference 
excess reserves and member 
bank borrowings. Whenever member 
bank borrowings pushed negative free 
reserves beyond this point, the Federal 
Reserve System got very tough about 
rediscounting any more paper for them 
This, in turn, forced member banks 
to tighten up on the credit they 
were extending to their own cus- 
tomers. 
Under the 
has been 


negative 
between 


new policy, this ceiling 
made more elastic; member 
banks will be able to borrow up to the 
point where negative free reserves hit 
$400-million-to-$500-million. However, 
the Fed will be very sparing about sup 
plying additional reserves through open 
market operations This the 
banks to discount as much as thev can, 
which will have a restraining effect, 
because the banks don’t like to borrow 
from the Fed 

This all means that money will be 
available to business borrowers, but at 
a price. And if the banks do increase 
their borrowings at the Fed, another 
rise in the Fed’s discount rate will 
probably be in the cards. In fact, Fed 
officials say that if Eisenhower's attack 
had not occurred, the discount rate 
would already he at 24% instead of the 
present 24% 

he among Reserve offi 
cials is to hold off making this rise 
until the effects of the new decision are 
felt. Here again, there is a minor 
change in policy. In contrast to the 
restraint pursued in the past, the new 
policy calls for using the discount rate 
is a confirmation of credit conditions 
rather than as a means of setting the 
pacc 
¢ Dissent—Not all Fed officials agree 
that restraint should still be followed 
A minority argues that the restrictive 


forces 


consensus 


policy pursued ever since the spring has 
had a cumulative effect, whick would be 


felt for some weeks or months even if 
there was a loosening now. According 
to this view, the statistical economic in 
dicators cannot be the only guide to 
policv, because they are more a reflec 
tion of past conditions than an omen 
of the future. Those who favor loos- 
ening fear that the maintenance of a 
restraining policy now will make it all 
the more difficult to reverse effectively 
in the future. 
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Bid for Russian Trade 


CANADIAN TRAVELER: Pres. Duncan 


plugs Massey-Harris farm machines. 


James S$. Duncan, president and 
board chairman of Massey-Harris Fergu 
son Ltd., big Canadian farm implement 
producer (picture, left), travels a lot 
And, according to his associates, “he 
doesn’t travel for pleasure; he travels 
for business.’ 

Chis week, Duncan is in Russia, No 
body at Massey-Harris headquarters in 
Toronto will come right out and say 
that he’s there to get a contract for sal 
of his company’s products, But, given 
the Massey-Harris president's general 
taste in the travel line, one senior off 
“I wouldn't be su 
out of 


cial does concede 
pzised if some business came 
it. 

At anv rate, Duncan is in Russia as 
guest of Soviet Agriculture Munister 
Matskevich and with Ottawa's blessing 
He will spend two weeks there, 
of it at Soviet farms, agricultural school 
and farm implement plants around Mos 
cow, Leningrad, Kharkov, and Kiev 
¢ Origins—The trip goes back at least 
to last spring, when a group of Soviet 
tecnnicians visited the firm's Toronto 
and Brantford plants. The Sovict farm 
delegation, led by Matskevich, was du 
for another look late last summer, but 
that fell through when the threat of a 
anti-Communist demonstration 
the touring Russians to bypass Toronto 
Duncan hastened to smooth over that 
foul-up by rushing to see Matskevich in 
Ottawa. (Another group of technician 
is due at the company’s plants befor 
long } 

Doing business with Russia won't be 
a new experience for Massey-Harris. ‘The 
had a Moscow branch 
and warehouse between 1908 and 1917 
later sold to the Soviets through Am 
tore between the two World Wars 
¢ Competitor—In moving so fast 
Massey-Harris no doubt hopes to steal 
International Harvester—a 
firm with an even longer experience in 
supplying farm machinery to Russia 
But Harvester doesn't seem to be wor 
ried. The big Chicago firm is now 
negotiating on the quiet both with the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce and with 
Amtorg. And it’s optimistic about the 
outcome 


most 


Cause 


company sales 


a march on 


Che optimism is based on two visits 
by members of the Sovict farm delega 
tion to Harvester’s Chicago plant last 
The second time thev came 
with a Harvester catalog marked with 
what they wanted—roughly, according 
to Harvester, two of everything in th 
book, whether tool, The 
Russians were especially interested in 
the Electral, Harvester’s new portable 
gencrator unit that serves field 
operation from power tools to electric 


summer: 


tractor of 


evcrTy 
shaving 
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Federal receipts turn upward 


Billions of Doliors 
70— 
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Tax Cuts Look Likelier Now 


A surge of tax receipts is wiping out 
federa;: deficit and turning next year’s 
tux-cut maneuvering into a politica) free- 
forall 

Receipts are already running ahead 
of even the most optimistic Administra- 
tion forecasts. And they're just begin- 
ning. By next March and June, when 
corporations pav the bulk of their tax 
on 1955 profits, the federal tax take will 
be the second largest in peacetime—ex- 
ceeded only by fiscal 1953-54. The rea- 
son is the long-lived business boom 
particularly the unforeseen spurt in the 
July September quarter (page 25), with 
what that portends for the rest of the 
ycal 
* Balanced Budget—} uly- September 
dwarfed anything expected by Treasury 
forecasters. Instead of coasting in this 
quarter as many had foreseen, gross na- 
tional product soared to an annual rate 
of $392-billion, up $7.2-billion from 
the rate of the second quarter. And 
corporation profits—the most volatile 
part of the: tax base—kept pace. Govern- 
ment economists believe October gave 
the economy still another push, and 
they see no signs of a decline between 
now and the end of the vear 

This means Treasury Secy. George 
M. Humphrey has achieved a balanced 
budget despite disappointment on the 
spending side. 

* Deeper Tax Cut—The rapidly im- 
proving budget outlook throws next 
vear's long-anticipated tax cut up for 
grabs. Originally, leaders of both 
parties in Congress were thinking in 


terms of a modest reduction, probably 
about $2.5-billion, to be handed out 
somewhat grudgingly as an election-year 
sop. There was little basic disagree- 
ment between the Republicans and 
Democrats, and little scope for political 
maneuvering. 

Now the lid is off. Estimates of 
possible cuts are running up to $5-bil 
ion, and the advocates of heavy cutting 
are gaining new adherents almost daily. 
At the same time, oddly enough, an 
anti-tax-cut bloc is shaping up. By the 
opening of Cengress in January, for- 
midable forces will be lined up on both 
sides. 

Democrats believe that by Election 
Day next November, they can turn tax 
policy into a more potent issue than 
such standbys as farm prices, public 
power, and the issue of businessman 
influence in se scang-wes There's even 


an outside chance that political ma- 


neuvering will get so involved as to 
stalemate an actual tax cut. 


I. Revenues Underestimated 


The impact on lawmakers is all the 
heavier because of Secy. Humphrey's 
low starting point in estimates of the 
fiscal year’s tax take. 

Only two months ago, in the annual 
budget review, he estimated budget 
receipts at $62.1-billion. He based this 
partly on an expectation that corpora- 
tion profits for calendar 1955 would 
total $40.6-billion. This was low, even 
at the time. Corporation profits in the 


first quarter had run at an annual rate 
of $40.9-billion, in the second quarter 
at the rate of $43-billion, in the third 
quarter at a rate close to $44.8-billion. 

Normally about half of a gain in 
corporation profits will go to the 
Treasury in taxes. The last quarter of 
a year sometimes shows sharp declines 
in profits as corporations close their 
books, but the ‘Treasury seems pretty 
sure to pick up about $1.5-billion in 
extra revenue from business. 
¢ Personal Income—The Treasury was 
also low on its estimates of personal 
income taxes. The expected base here, 
according to the August budget review, 
was $300-billion in personal mcome for 
a year. But July-September, the first 
quarter that fell in the current fis 
cal year, brought a jump in personal 
income to an annual rate of $306 
billion. 

Substantial pay increases granted dur 
ing the summer are only beginning to 
be felt. So, even if there’s a seasonal 
decline of factory employment in the 
late winter months, personal income 
seems destined to finish the fiscal year 
well above the $300-billion benchmark 
used by the Treasury. 

« Could Be a Surplus—All this should 
pump cnough extra dollars into the 
Treasury to offset an expected rise of 
some $500-million on the spending side, 
due mostly to the military, as well as 
the $1.7-billion deficit foreseen for the 
regular administrative budget. In fact, 
revenues could be large enough to cre- 
ate a surplus of a couple of billion 
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dollars or so, depending on what hap- 
pens to business between now and next 
June 30. 

Even if the administrative budget 
merely winds up the fiscal year in bal- 
ance, it will mean a $2.5-billion sur- 
plus in the cash budget—the account- 
ing that includes receipts of government 
trust funds, such as social security, that 
aren't included in the administrative 
budget. The cash budget is the one 
watched most closely by economists for 
its impact on business. 

A surplus of this size would mean 
that the government had taxed people 
for $2.5-billion more than it had paid 
out for goods, services, retirement bene- 
fits, and the like. Thus, $2.5-billion 
would be removed from the spending 
stream, exerting a moderately deflation- 
ary effect on business. Such an effect 
would be in accord with current credit 
policy of the Administration, which has 
been seeking to slow the pace of the 
boom, 


ll. Tax-Cutter’s Dream 


The impact of a cash budget surplus 
on business will get a lot of attention 
when the lawmakers return in January. 
In fact, the general business outlook will 
go far toward determining the size and 
timing of any tax cut. 

Forecasts for 1956 are now beginning 
to reach lawmakers’ offices; so far they 
are running along remarkably similar 
lines. Economists are reportin that 
1956 looks even better than 1955, over- 
all, but that gains are likely to be con- 
centrated in the first half of the year, 
with a tapering-off likely in the second 
half 

This sounds like a tax-cutter’s dream: 
simply reduce taxes by $5-billion, effec- 
tive July 1, and at the same stroke give 
business the lift it needs to keep things 
humming through Election Day. And 
this is the point of view most likely to 
prevail. 

If a cut of $5-billion is decided on, 
it’s likely to be divided between $4-bil- 
lion in personal income taxes and $1-bil 
lion in excises. There seems little chance 
for a cut in the top corporation rate 
from 52% to 47% next spring as the 
present law prescribes. 


lll. Opposing Cuts 


The anti-tax-cutters are an odd coali- 
tion of extreme fiscal conservatives, 
such as Sen. Harry Byrd, and Senate 
liberals who often follow the leadership 
of Sen. Paul Douglas. 

Byrd has already spoken out: He is 
opposed to any tax cut next year that 
is not based on a reduction in expendi- 
tures. If any surplus develops from the 
boom, he wants to see it used to reduce 
the public debt. Byrd is chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
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can usually rally about 10 senators to 
his side. 

wy has not announced his tax 
views, but his associates are known to 
be wondering if a tax cut next year 
wouldn’t be dangerously inflationary. 
Their final stand is likely to depend on 
how much credence they put in the 
prediction of a business drop-off late in 
1956. 

Douglas is chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report; the staff director of this 
committee, Grover Ensley, made a 
speech last week in which he warned 
against cutting taxes at the peak of the 
boom. He, too, advocated using any 
budget surplus to trim back the 
debt. 
¢ Partisan Politics—Still a third cle- 
ment may enter the anti-tax-cut coali 
tion. Some Democrats in Congress, 
with their eye on winning the White 
House, are wondering privately why 
they should vote for a tax cut just in 
time to underwrite a continuance of 
the boom up to Election Day. They 
may prefer to stalemate a tax cut. 

Their strategy would be to insist on 
a bill that would cut taxes for low 
income groups, but would take a com 
parable amount of tax relief away from 
high-income groups and from busi 
ness. In particular, they will try to kill 
the section of the 1954 revenue code 
that provides tax relief for dividend 
income and for quick write-off of in- 
vestments. 

If a fight over this issue should block 
tax action entirely, these Democrats 
won't feel too bad about it. Their line 
to the voter will be: “We tried te cut 
taxes for the average guy, and the Re- 
publicans wouldn’t let us.” 


IV. Senate to Decide 


Tax legislation will likely move 
through Congress on this sort of sched 
ule 

First, the corporation tax drop that’s 
due Apr. | will be postponed in a sepa 
rate piece of legislation early in the 
session. Current excises may be ex 
tended at the same time, pending a 
closer look at the business situation 
later in the session 

The House will later pass a bill 
for general reduction of personal in 
come taxes and excises. This will be 
held up in the Senate Finance Com 
mittee, where opponents of any cut at 
all will have their say. If efforts are 
made to take away pro-business tax re 
ductions, they will probably come in 
this committee and later on the Senate 
floor. 

Thus, the real showdown will be in 
the Senate, and the final decision isn’t 
likely to be made until just before 
lawmakers go home to start cam- 
paigning. 


ICC Checks Brakes 


Toll of deaths caused by 
runaway trucks has ICC 
working on new safety regu- 
lations. 


In the past five months, runaway 
trucks killed 27 persons, injured many 
others, and left wreck and destruction 
in their wake. In every case, the acci- 
dents were caused by brake failure. 

Last week, Washington took steps 
to curb catastrophes of this kind. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
charged with regulating trucks, is now 
in the process of writing tighter brake 
regulations for big combination tractor 
trailer trucks, And Rep, Frank M. 
Clark (D-Pa.), a member of the House 
Public Works Committee, has called 
for a Congressional investigation into 
highway salute laws, to see if they are 
adequate and are being properly en- 
forced. 
¢ Lax Rules—Right now trucks aren't 
required to have an emergency brake 
system. They have the normal service 
brakes and a parking brake. But a park- 
ing brake won't stop a truck when it is 
moving. Trucks do have a “break- 
away” braking system that stops trailers 
if they become separated, This prevents 
a disconnected trailer from running 
wild; but so far, no emergency brakes 
have been required to stop trucks if 
the service ‘ae go out, 

This doesn’t mean that all trucks 
operating today have just the minimum 
requirements laid down by ICC. Some 
truckers have put various types of 
emergency brakes on their vehicles to 
safeguard against accident. 
¢ Plans—Nobody argues the need for 
stricter regulations. And since last 
May—when a big moving van roared 
down Nob Hill in San Francisco, killing 
seven persons and wrecking a dozen 
cars—ICC and the trucking industry 
have been working together on the 
problem 

Two basic types of emergency brake 
systems are under consideration, 

One type would put brakes on each 
axle to operate lenendaaile of the 
brakes on all other axles, so that if 
brakes are lost on one axle, the truck 
could be stopped by applying the 
brakes on the other axles. 

Che other system would have an in 
dependent set of brakes for each vehi 
cle—one for the tractor and one for the 
trailer. If the brakes went out on the 
tractor, the trailer brakes would stop 
the truck, or vice versa. 

Last weck in Washington, brake 
manufacturers demonstrated to the 
American Trucking Assn. convention 
models of braking systems that would 
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meet the requirements of cither of the 
systems under consideration by ICC. 
Among the demonstrators were: Ben- 
dix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co., Wagner Electric Corp., 
Fawick Corp., Warner Electric Brake 
& Clutch Co., Homer T. Seale, Inc., 
ind Berg Mfg. & Sales Co 
* Cost Factor—There is a big difference 
in cost between the two brake systems 
byvehicle or by-axle. While there 
is 0 higher margin of safety in the by 
ixle method, truckers say it will be too 
expensive to install. They claim that 
a separate system for each vehicle will 
accomplish the same results—stop run- 
away trucks—and yet be cheap enough 
to make compliance with the regulation 
comparatively easy and sure. 

Preliminary tests, truckers say, show 
that separate vehicle emergency brakes 
stop a truck in about twice the distance 
taken for a truck fitted with individual 
ixle emergency brakes. 

lo fleet owners with several hundred 
trucks, the difference in cost is a big 
item. For example, on a four-axle rig— 
two-axle tractor and two-axle semi- 
trailer—it will cost between $125 and 
$250 to install a by-axle system. But 
a by-vehicle unit can be put in for 
about $25 

Maintenance, too, is a key to the 
problem. A complicated by-axle ar 
rangement would require more mainte- 
nance than the simpler by-vehicle sys 
tem The truckers say that the 
difference in initial safety between the 
two systems would be reduced by the 
mount of maintenance given cach one 
They claim that almost all the major 
sccidents can be traced to improper 
maintenance of present equipment. ‘or 
example, the accident at Cumberiand, 
Md.—when a truck loaded with 20 tons 
of aluminum ran down Big Savage 
Mountain, killing five—resulted when 
friction tape used to patch an air-brake 
hose gave way. So a system that re- 
quires less maintenance would stand a 
better chance of being kept in good 
repair 
* Big Order—Affected by the coming 
regulations will be an estimated 1.5-mil- 
lion combination trucks operating in 
interstate commerce, plus about 70,000 
new trailers built each year. It will take 
at least a year to equip all trucks with a 
new brake system once the order is 
issued 

Trucks that operate solely within a 
state do not come under ICC regula- 
tions, so it will be up to individual states 
to decide if similar requirements will be 
made on their intrastate trucks 

These factors will be weighed by 
the commissioners when they decide 
on what type of regulation to adopt. 
It is meet | that a compromise may 
be reached—by-vehicle brakes for trucks 
in operation now, and by-axle brakes 
on new ones. 
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RADAR WARNING anits like this, ringing the country, will feed data into . . . 


The Controversial SAGE 


A first-class political brawl is shaping 
up over the Defense Dept.'s handling 
of plans for honing defenses against a 
sneak enemy air attack. 

Involved is a project known as SAGE, 
which derives its name from the first 
letters of its scientific title: Semi-Auto- 
matic Ground Environment. SAGE 
involves a nationwide complex of tele- 
phone circuits that ultimately will cost 
$240-million annually in lease fees, plus 
electronic computers that add a new 
dimension to the use of radar for de- 
tecting and warming against impending 
attack 

The impending fight, to come up in 

the next session of Congress, will not 
be about whether the nation needs 
SAGE, but whether the Pentagon ex- 
ceeded its authority in making multi- 
billion dollar contracts for SAGE. with- 
out giving Congress a prior fill-in on 
details; and whether it acted wisely in 
giving a private firm—Western Electric 
Co.—the prime contract for a gigantic 
undertaking in which its parent com- 
pany, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., apparently will be the fore- 
most participant. 
* Political Issue—Last week, Comp- 
troller Gen. Joseph Campbell ruled 
that the Pentagon overstepped its au- 
thority in signing the 10-year contracts 
for line lease but told the Air Force it 
could proceed with work already begun 
on first segments. In return, Defense 
Secy. Charles E. Wilson agreed to seek 
Congressional approval for the project 
early next session. 


Some Democrats see the makings of 
4 political issue. House Democratic 
Leader John W. McCormack calls the 
contract arrangement “one of the most 
amazing transactions ever attempted 
in the Ristor of our government,” and 
that “it shows how far big business has 
obtained control of our government.” 
He referred to the absence of competi- 
tive bidding, and the decision to give 
supervision of engineering and construc- 
tion to a private company. 

Nevertheless, it is a delicate area for 
political attack. “I want to make it 
clear,” McCormack says, “that I am 
not questioning the need for the SAGE 
system.” 
¢ Why—SAGE performs two key jobs 
in the scheme of continental defense: 

e It instantly correlates and assimi- 
lates data on unidentified aircraft. 
¢ It automatically prepares “dis- 

play material” for automatic transmis- 
sion to the proper users—such as inter- 
ceptor bases, missile centers. 
¢ Difference—At existing nerve centers, 
human technicians scan radarscopes, 
then pass the data along by relatively 
slow voice communication lines. 

What is basically new is that SAGE 
uses that complex electronic wizard, the 
digital computer, to receive radar re- 
turns, decide what they mean, and flash 
word up and down the line. 
¢ How It Works—SAGE will be pri- 
marily the baby of the Continental Air 
Defense Command, which has head- 
quarters at Colorado Springs. The na- 
tion will be divided, for operational 
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purposes, into four geographical sectors. 
These will be further divided, cach into 
eight subsectors. It is from this level, 
through the 32 subsector direction 
centers, that air battle against an in- 
vader will be directed. 

I'he heart of each direction center is 
the computer, with its arterial system 
of from 500 to 900 leased telephone 
circuits. These tie together search ta- 
dars, beacons, height finders, radaz 
picket ships, and Texas offshore radar 
platforms. 

Here’s how the Air Force describes 
the way the direction center will work: 
“Target data from outposts in the 
warning network enter the computer 
by way of machine-punched cards. Hu- 
man operators monitor the computer 
operation, determine the identity of 
aircraft, and assign weapons as the situ 
ation dictates. After the operator has 
made his decision, this will be made 
known to the computer via manual 
inputs. The computer then prepares 
weapons command and summary re- 
ports, and makes distribution via tele- 
phone circuits to weapon sites, inter- 
ceptors, and other centers.” 

Estimates on the cost of a SAGE 
system are not firm, but apparently 
the total will be something over $4-bil- 
lion by the mid-1960s, when it is in 
place. Clearly, it is the best system now 
available, but Air Force experts con- 
cede, under Congressional questioning, 
that it does not answer problems raised 
by unmanned missiles. 
¢ Giveaway—Even this is not the basis 
for the developing uproar in Congress, 
McCormack, spearhead of the attackers, 
is angered because he feels the Penta- 
gon bypassed Congress to contract a 
“giveaway” to big business. Here’s why: 

¢ The Air Force negotiated a con- 
tract whereby Western Electric Co. will 
be the prime contractor for SAGE. 
Its duties will be to oversee design and 
construction of technical buildings and 
related facilities. 

¢ American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Western Electric’s corporate 
parent, was recipient of the “most 
favorable contracts.” 
¢ Underwriter—Democratic sources on 
Capitol Hill says that McCormack fore- 
sees AT&T getting the bulk of the 
leases. Moreover, they say, the situa- 
tion is such that the federal govern- 
ment could possibly be underwriting 
AT&T expansion. McCormack says 
that’s because line lease contracts call for 
full amortization within a 10-year pe- 
riod, although average telephone plant 
life is calculated at twice that long. 

At its maximum, SAGE will make 
use of about 25,000 high-quality cir- 
cuits, 24 hours a day. At present, the 
warning system inside U. §. borders 
uses only about 1,500 

In some highly developed areas, ex 
isting lines can be upgraded and treated 
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to meet the SAGE demand. But in 
many others, less populated or remote 
and unpopulated, construction crews 
will have to start almost from scratch 
to supply the lines and supporting 
plant. 

¢ Package Deal—just how the deal will 
damage Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and other communications companies 
is another concern of the Democrats. 

On Sept. 23 AT&T filed a huge and 
complex new tariff schedule with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
It would apply lower tariffs to SAGE 
lines and all others under lease to the 
government and to big private-industry 
users. Included in the package would 
be AT&T's teletype circuits. One con- 
gressional expert insists that what 
AT&T is saying in effect is, “take so 
many phone circuits from us and 
we'll let you have teletype circuits for 
practically nothing.” AT&T denies 
that this is the case, and says its new 
rates would be based on the number 
of units—telephones, teletype, tele 
photo, or a combination—the customer 
uses. 

Since only AT&T is in both voice 
and record communications to any 
large extent, this flexible package deal 
would be a competitive blow to West 
em Union-which doesn’t have the 
voice circuits. 

Western Union will fight what it 
terms “this discriminatory proposed 
package rate.” Hearings start in Wash- 
ington next month, 


In Ford Foundation Post 


Donald K. David, former dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard, is the newly clected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Ford Foundation board of trustees. 
Next week he will open his office at the 
foundation’s New York headquarters. 
He has been a trustee since 1948. 


Automation... 


- « « can hurt workers 
or not, depending on man- 
agement policy, Congres- 
sional group hears. 


The focus of the Congressional hear 
ings on automation (BW—Oct.22'55, 
p30) shifted this week. In final testi 
mony before the Joint Committce on 
the Economic Report, the emphasis no 
longer was on whether automation will 
put people out of work, on a short 
term or long-term basis. Rather it's 
on the question of how much a com 
pany should do to retain or relocate 
the workers who are displaced by labor- 
saving equipment. 

The division of opinion on both ques 
tions, however, was pretty much the 
same. Union representatives accused 
management of failing its responsibility, 
especially on the short-run. They 
stressed the need for government action 
to fill the gaps so that “working people 
are not compelled to bear the entire 
burden of such social dislocations.” 

Management spokesmen, on the 
other hand, saw employers taking care 
of the training and relocation probleme 
as part of the normal company plan- 
ning. They said it would be covered in 
the routine study any company makos 
to evaluate whether installing new auto 
matic equipment is worth the financial 
risk involved. 

e GE Experience—Pres, Ralph Cordi 
ner of General Electric Co., for ex- 
ample, estimated that his company 
spends almost $40-million a year in 
training and retraining employees 
This includes 1,500 formal courses and 
much informal “vestibule” schooling. 

“We try to plan any substantial 
technological changes in such a way 
that normal attrition of our work force 
will absorb the shift in employment,” 
he said 

Cordiner feels normal turnover has 
not been adequately recognized in the 
hearings. He pointed out that in the 
past year the company hired 40,000 
replacement workers and also shifted 
some 33,000 others because of promo 
tions, technological changes, and nor 
mal internal shifts due to lack of work 
in some areas. GE’s total employment 
is now 230,000. 

“Tt is seldom that a person is put 
out of work by an improvement,” he 
told the committee 
¢ Labor View—Joseph Beirne, presi 
dent cf the Communications Workers 
of America, called the retraining pro 
grams of the Bell Telephone System 
“mechanically sound but humanly in- 
adequate.” Said Beirne: “The tragedy 
of the mature worker whose skill area 





uddenly disintegrates and who is in- 
correctly retrained is profound.” 

Beirne cited figures to show that of 
32 Michigan exchanges where a dial 
system was introduced, employment 
dropped to 19% of its former level. 
Of the workers no longer employed, 
only one-third were transferred or 
pensioned—the remainder were laid off. 
Vor industry in general, he forecast an 
employment drop of 2% per year “un- 
less automation is accompanied by 
literally fabulous increases in utiliza- 
tion of the fruits of production.” 
¢ Rebuttal—Clifton W. Phalen, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., gave the Bell System rebuttal, Cit- 
ing a 4% increase in Bell System tele- 
phone operator employment in the first 
eight months of 1955, he added: “We 
we convinced that our business will 
continue to be operated by very large 
numbers of employees.” 

During cach of the past five years, on 
the average, less than 1,000 operators 
out of some 250,000 are laid off, he 
aid, and most of these operators are 
offered transfers. All retraining costs 
we borne by the companies involved 
* New Figures—Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell threw cold water on 
the idea that automation has yet as- 
umed the proportions of a new re- 
volution in industry. Drawing on the 
preliminary results of a massive study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, he 
reported productivity imereases since 
the war have not been extraordinary. 

According to Mitchell's figures, out- 

put per man hour before the war was 
rising at the rate cf about 3% a year. 
The war inter;upted this trend. But 
from 1947 to 1953, productivity again 
increased—showing an average gain 
somewhere between 3.1% and 3.6% a 
vear. This postwar gain made up for 
the wartime losses, but it was not par- 
ticularly isapressive in comparison with 
similar gains after World War I. From 
1919 to 1925, productivity rose more 
than 3.5% a year. 
* Carey's View—Of all union spokes- 
men, James B. Carey, CIO secretary- 
treasurer, perhaps most closely indicated 
labor's future bargaining demands, 

Said Carey: “Although academic 
tudents of the social impact of auto 
mation speak about the raising of re- 
quired skills in the long run, a major 
problem for the existing labor force is 
the possibility of attempts to dilute 
skills, downgrade job classifications, and 
cut wages. The union will do all in its 
power to prevent such downgrading and 
wage cuts 

“Management, I think, has a duty to 
consult with the union before auto 
matic equipment is installed—to plan 
for the inevitable changes and to work 
out arrangements that will make such 
changes possible at a minimum cost to 
individual workers.” 
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Make a Full Turn of the Cycle 


It’s pretty hard to tell from their 
outside appearance, as you see in the 
pictures above, which of these two 
submarines is the U.S. Navy's oldest 
(top) and which is its newest (bottom). 
The evolutionary cycle between oldest 
and newest looks, at first glance, to have 
shifted right back to where it started 
from. 

The Navy's first submarine was built 
57 years ago. (It was sold for scrap in 
1913.) Its engineer and designer formed 
Electric Boat Co., which vel added 
airplanes to its production line and, 
still later, became part of General Dy- 
namics Corp. 

The newest submarine, the midget 
USS X-1, was turned over to the Navy's 
New London (Conn.) submarine base 
this month. And it was designed and 
built by Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., a company that has long had its 
attention focused on airplanes 


But that’s just the way industrial 
diversification can lead. 
¢ Only for Tests--X-1, a 25-ft. long, 
50-ton job was designed just to assist 
the Navy in its tests of the harbor de- 
fenses of U.S. coastal ports. The Navy 
calls her an experimental craft, says she 
will be “placed in service” rather than 
“commissioned” when sea trials and 
shakedown tests are over. 

Fairchild, the first U.S. airplane 
manufacturer to make a submarine for 
the Navy, built the X-1 at its Farming- 
dale plant at Long Island (N. Y.). The 
company launched the midget into 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, last month, 
put it through the maker's trials, then 
on Oct. 7 sailed it across Long Island 
Sound to the New London Sllemine 
base. 

Now the Navy is testing it. And 
crammed into it to make the tests are 
an officer and his four-man crew. 
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Glassine and Greaseproof papers 


by RHINELANDER 


Glassine and Greaseproof protective papers 
are particularly important to food packaging 
because they guarantee long shelf life by pro- 
viding a positive moisture and grease barrier. 
Low cost... and to meet today's fast-turnover 
demands, Glassine and Greaseproof have flexi- 
bility, print easily, and can be tailor-made to 
fit many requirements. 

Glassine and Greaseproof, either plain, 
waxed*, wax laminated or coated, are used for 
both inner and outer product packaging wraps. 
These dense, tightly formed papers will operate 
on hand, semi-automatic and high speed auto- 
matic equipment. 


“Wased grades 
are available 
through leading 
converters. 


Mill and General Offices 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Greaseproof—Cake mix is pro- 
tected against rancidity, and the 
delicate flavor balance of pack- 
aged pudding |s protected by waz- 
laminated glassine. 


Versatile—Succulent meat fia- 
vors—the crackling crunchiness 
of cereals—the delicious fresh- 
ness of candies are safely pro- 
tected in Glassine and Grease- 
proof papers. 


RHINELANDER 


Rhinelander Paper Company « Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Glassine, counted or waxed", provides a 
positive moisture barrier. Keeps mois- 
ture out for cracker crispness. Keeps 
moisture /n for brown sugar softness. 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS 
OF DIMENSIONAL GAGING 


First step is to get a recommendation 


from a gage manufacturer who makes ALL 


KINDS and plays NO FAVORITES. 


It pays to compare total costs of all kinds 
of gages before you buy any gage. For, total 
cost is the sum of a gage’s price plus the cost 
of using it plus the costs of rejects and rework 
that are not prevented. 


This total-cost formula prevents gage buy- 
ing mistakes. It helps you avoid purchase of 
gages whose design does not include funda- 
mental elements of accuracy, speed and proper 
handling. Ic tells you when dial indicating 
gages are beter buys than costly air gages. 
It rules out a special engineered gage when a 
modified catalog gage will do. Yes, indeed, 
it pays to compare total gage costs, 


The easiest way to apply the total-cost for- 
mula is to get unbiased advice from a single 
source. A manufacturer who makes and 
knows all kinds of gages can be completely 
impartial in applying the formula. As you 
can see in the column at the right, Federal has 
a complete line of all kinds of gages. Our 
engineers know when each kind is best for 
any dimensional control problem. Why don’t 
you call on their background and experience 
to cut your gage costs? It costs you nothing 
to ask Federal first and compare our recom- 
mendatiors with those of all other sources. 
Write or call us today. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
52108 Eddy Street + Providence 1, R. 1. 


AIR-ELECTRIC GAGES 


AIR GAGES 

All Attachments 
Automation 
Continuous 
Multiple 
Special 


AUTOMATION GAGES 
Employing all gaging 
systems 
Continuous 
inprocess 
Machine Control 
Sorting 


DIAL GAGES 
Caliper 
Comparators 
Depth 
Groove 
Hole 
Snap 
Thickness 
Thread 
Special 

Etc., etc 


DIAL INDICATORS 
The only compiete line 
Long Range 
Perpendicular 
Super sensitive 
Test indicators 
Test Sets 
Etc., etc 


ELECTRIC-OIAL 
INDICATOR GAGES 


ELECTRONIC GAGES 
Automation 
Continuous 
Multiple 
Special 
Super Master Comparator 


GRINDING GAGES (Continuous) 
Aue 
Air Electric 
Electric 


INDICATING MICROMETERS 
MASTER SETTING DISCS 
AND RINGS 
MULTIPLE DIMENSION 
GAGES 

OF SPECIAL 


THOUSANDS 
DESIGNS FOR THOUSANDS 
OF SPECIAL NEEOS 


 ALFEDERAL Z,,,: — 


FOR RECOMMENDATIONS IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic—tor Inspecting, Measuring, Sorting, or Automation Gaging 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Farm income dropped 5% in Septem- 
ber below the 1954 month, says the 
Agriculture Dept. The $3-billion-plus 
marketings brought the nine-month 
total for this year to $19.7-billion, off 
4% from 1954. And the Farm Credit 
Administration reported that in the 
first six months of 1955, farmers bor- 
rowed $1.3-billion, compared with $1- 
billion in the year-before period. 
“ 


Domesticating the jet; United Airlines 
has signed a $175-million contract to 
buy 30 Douglas DC-8 jet airliners. De- 
livery is to start in May, 1959, with 
service to begin the following Novem- 
ber. Pan American World Airways has 
already ordered 45 jets (BW —Oct.22’ 
55,p32), but United gets a first among 
domestic carriers. 

. 
A new boss tax collector is in sight. 
Russell C. Harrington of Providence 
has been recommended for head of the 
Internal Revenue Service by Treasury 
Secy. Humphrey. If Pres. Eisenhower 
oes along, Harrington should take of- 
fee around Dec. |. He’s a partner in 
the Cleveland accounting firm of Ernst 
& Ernst 

. 
Building costs hit a peak in September, 
according to the Labor Dept. index, 
up 8.4% since mid-1954, and 26% in 
the past six years. The 26% tise in 
building materials is more than doubie 
the climb of wholesale prices generally 
in the same six-year stretch. 

° 
The November oil allowable has been 
raised by 74,389 bbl. a day by the Texas 
Railroad Commission. The new allow- 
able calls for 16 days of operation at a 
3,236.051-bbl. rate 

. 
The littler bear: The short position on 
the Big Board was 326,981 shares 
smaller on Oct. 15 than it was on Sept. 
15. The Stock Exchange said that on 
the October date, 2,727,260 shares had 
been sold short in expectation of a drop. 

° 
Still larger cotton surplus is seen for the 
free world by the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. The 32-nation 
group predicted fre» world production 
of 30.7-million bales for the marketing 
year that began Aug. 1. That's 1.6- 
million bales above the previous year. 

. 
“Trigger” contracts that would start ma- 
chine tool production peer in a 
war emergency are being planned by the 
government. Business & Defense Serv- 
ices Administration says the contracts 
would enable a tool maker to borrow 
government moncy up to 30% of a con- 
tract for tools needed for war produc- 
tion. 
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A conservative estimate places con- Bank financing, which has helped 
sumption of natural gas in the 
United States in 1975 at 15 trillion 


cu. ft.—nearly double last year's 


the natural gas industry grow from a 
production rate of less than 2 trillion 
cu. ft. in 1930 to its present size, will 





marketed production figure of 8.7 continue to play an important part 


sans + > . . 
trillion cu. ft. in tomorrow’s expansion. 


This estimate suggests the possibil- Estimate taken from A Report to 


ities of growth for corporations in all 
phases of the industry from pro- 
ducer toe pipeline companies to dis- 
tributing utilities. 








The knowledge and facilities of this 
Bank, with 171 years of experience, 
are geared to the banking needs of 
companies in the gas industry, as 
well as other segments of today’s 


expanding economy. 


the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. « MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Tempeorery During Construction) 


Member Federal Depestt Inmrance Corporation 








do. million Ozalid copies 
for invoices—in 1955! 


... Which represent more than a million hours 
of payroll time saved in a single year... 
plus expedited order filling and billing 


Is it any wonder that every year more and 
more firms resort to Ozalid — to speed and 
simplify order filling, reduce errors, save 
time and work in invoicing or billing... 
and substitute for scarce clerical workers. 

The Ozalid system starts with a translucent 
order form, written or typed. On the order 
form are entered prices, terms, discounts, 
stock serial numbers, specifications, delivery 
instructions, and any other required data. 

Then Ozalid copies of the order are used 
for order filling, customer confirmation, shop 
or shipping instructions, packing slip and 


delivery order; and sent to credit, account- 


ing, inventory control, classification records. 
And Ozalid copies also serve as invoices. 
One order, written once, suffices for every 
step of the operation! 

Ozalid copies are made easily, quickly, 
cheaply. Just lay the translucent original 
over sensitized paper, and feed into an Ozalid 


machine. Ozalid will copy anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn. An Ozalid copy is 
made in less than a minute, and a letter size 
sheet costs less than 142¢. 

Ozalid reproduction is instant, clean, dry 
—no photography, developing tanks, dryers, 
machine cleaning or messy maintenance. 
And anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

You can also Ozalid copy letters, reports, 
bulletins, statements, ledger sheets, records. 
For cumulative records or statements, add 
new entries on the original; and Ozalid 
copies serve as current reports. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book) to show you how Ozalid can 
reduce work and costs for your company. Or 
write 83 Ozaway, Johnson City, N. Y. In 
Canada, Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Oza.ip — A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation* From Research to Reality! 


OZALID 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, fastest, 
low-priced office copying machine ; 

will make 200 copies an hour, on sheets 
as wide as 9”, for less than 114¢ a copy. 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table model, 


handles sheets as wide as 16", 


and can make up to 1000 prints an hour. 
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SERVICE 


The courting of the farm vote is well worth watching. 


It’s big business. The farmer is a major customer for city-made things 
—not just machinery, but clothing, food, autos, and a 
other things that go into living standards. The farmer's cut of the total 
national income is roughly 10% of nearly $32i-billion. That’s big. 


it’s all politics, of course. Right now, the farmer gets less than what the 
government says is his fair share of the economy. He’s pinched between 
high prices he pays, low prices he gets. And with the farm vote crucial in 
so-called Midwest swing states, both parties are out for “insurance” on 1956. 
Each wants to up farm income, which means farm buying power. 


The Democrats are lining up solidly for 90% price support. Stevenson 
has been cold to this level, but now he has embraced it. So has Harriman. 
Kefauver goes along with it, too. What it amounts to is a promise to force 
prices back to the old Fair Deal level, using loans and strict acreage con- 
trols. For producers of such crops as wheat and corn, it means millions 
more in income. And it comes at a time when farm backing for Agriculture 
Secy. Benson’s flexibie policy ‘s sliding off, especially in the Midwest, where 
political affiliations have a habit of switching. 


The expected Democratic strategy will be tailored to embarrass the 
GOP, without necessarily getting supports back to the 90% level. 


Plan is to pass the 90% support bill in the Senate. It passed the House 
last year, and now is pending on the Senate calendar. The bill will need 
some GOP support. It will get it, too. 


That will put the issue up to Pres. Eisenhower. It seems a safe bet that 
Eisenhower will veto a 90% support level and the veto will stick. 


And that’s the record the Democrats want. With the general elections 
next fall, they can put themselves in a strong position with farmers by 
voting for high price props and blaming the Republicans for what problems 
the farmers have. 


But even so, prospect is for aid of some sort. 


The Republicans will shift. The Administration won't try to match the 
Democratic offers, but it will offer farmers more than they have. 


Benson is under political attack. The Eisenhower Agriculture Secy. is 
standing by his ideas of flexible price props, under which the law of supply 
and demand would again be an influence. But GOP candidates find this 
hard to defend. They, simply, want more for farmers. 


Here’s what to look for: some sort of income payments to farmers, to 
make up for part of the difference between market and parity price. Then, 
land rental payments for acreage taken out of production. 


Cost will be high. It’s too early to figure in detail. But talk is of $1-bil- 
lion to $2-billion above what commodity credit now costs. 


—_—oe— 


There’s a new wrinkle, supported in both parties. Government props 
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would be based on top grades, with cuts for products that don’t measure 
up to the standards. Over the years, this will mean better grade wheat, 
corn, etc. But, meantime, it may put a pinch on the processors. They will 
be bidding against the loan price on high grade commodities. 
anGuw ’ 
States where the farm stake is big are easy to peg. 
Not the Southeast, the land of cotton and tobacco. It’s faring well under 


present supports. There’s grumbling, but the farm problem there looms 
smaller than desegregation and other issues. 


The Middle West is the place to wateh—from Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, on the East on out to Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota. There’s 
where the polls show most dissatisfaction with Benson’s policies. And 
that’s where the GOP faced a hostile farm vote the last time Dewey ran 
and lost. 


Local votes, as well as Presidential votes, figure big here. 


Take Bender in Ohio. He's the Republican who won the unexpired 
part of the late Sen. Taft’s term. Democrats figure he’s beatable. 


Then, there’s Illinois. Republican Sen. Dirksen faces a hard fight. 
He will lose upstate, where the Democrats count on Chicago vetes. If he 
cai't hold the farmers downstate, he will be lost. 


There are other Senate seats at stake in states where the farm vote is 
important—Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Indiana. 


There are House seats at stake, too, all through the Midwest states. 
—oe— 


Here’s a point to keep in mind on House seats. The 1954 elections gave 
the Democrats most of the marginal seats they can expect. Problem now is 
for the Republicans to win them back. And that’s where farmers figure big 
in GOP hopes. Without strong farm support in the Midwest, the Republicans 
could win the White House and find themselves with a Democratic House on 
their hands. 


—e— 


Long-range plans to aid distressed areas are being developed by 
Eisenhower advisers and will go to Congress in January. It will be aimed 
at those sections of the nation that haven’t had their share in the boom. 
Examples are New England textile towns and depressed regions in the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal fields. Key features of the program 
will be federal loans and technical assistance to develop substitute industries. 


They will be handled by a new, special agency. 


a-O— 


Eisenhower will go on TV this fall, maybe within the next two weeks. 
Plans aren't yet firm. But White House sources say there is a chance the 
President will make an appearance early in November, when he stops off 
at the Executive mansion on his way from Denver to his Gettysburg farm, 
where he will complete his recovery. Reasoning behind a TV appearance 
is that a “Report to the People” would reassure the nation on the operation 
of government and reassure our allies abroad, at a time when peace efforts 
are being pushed hard. 

Will Eisenhower disclose his 1956 plans at that time? No one knows. 
But close associates of the President don’t expect a decision befcre Eisen- 
hower is back at his White House desk, probably in January. 


Genteats copyrighted ander the general copyright on the Oct. 20, 1965, ineve—Business Week, 880 W. 42nd 8t.. New York, N.Y. 
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GAIR Veen 


graphic 


design 


rings the 
bell 


Graphic design makes the big difference between a carton 
that carries your product and one that sells it 


At Gair we make sure our designers look past their chall 


t and watercolors to the cash register that hands down final 
, de 


judgment on any carton’s graph ign 

Our way of making sure is Gair Package Analysi Whi 
study of your market, distribution and product gives Gan 
artists a line on the kind of graphic design that rings a bell 
with your customer 

Any good carton designer can make color do trich on 
paperboard. But a Gair graphic designer knows which tricl 


GAIR a 


AcmM Gair Package Analyst i d ervice designed to neover the 


requirements of a successful carton for your product and your 


creative market, One of 


engineering 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 
in packaging FOLDING CARTONS « SHIPPING CONTAINERS 155 EAST 44TH STREET 
PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS NEW YORK 17, NY 
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These famous Hilton Hotels in leading cities 
of the Southwest take pleasure in welcoming 
guests with friendly hospitality Each hotel, 
onveniently located in the heart of business 
ictivity, offers excellent value in attractive 
iir-conditioned accommodations and fine 
food. served in a variety of restaurants includ- 
ing rooms featuring brilliant entertainment 
and dancing to name bands. Although indi- 
vidually distinctive in character they reflect 
the quality and perfection found in the entire 


group of Hilton Hotels around the world. 


SOUTHWEST i 


HILTON HOTELS IN THE U. 5. 
EASTERN DIVISION —/¥ Vow York City: The Waldorf-Astoria 


| | " The Roosevelt ew Yorker andl The Statler « 
hingtou, Dt tT) ower and The stler e Jw Raston 
The Statler «¢ /a Bu tatler « /n Hartiord: The Statler 


CENTRAL DIVISION  /: ago: The Conrad Hilton and The 
| er House « fa Detri The Statler « /n Cleveland Ihe 

r « jn Columbu The Deshler Hilton « Ja Dayton: The 
Dayton Biltmore « /a# t. Low The Jefferson and The Statler 


WESTERN DIVISION /» / rly Hill The Beverly Hilton « 
/ ingelé The Statler « /n Houston: The Shamrock Hilton 
e/n Dalila The Statler Hilton (Opening in December) « /n Fort 

Hilton Hotel «e/a fi P 


| Hilton Hotel « /n Albuquerque 
H m Hotel « /n Chituahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton 


HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 
m Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton « /n Madrid, Spain 
« Castellana Hilton « /a /stanbul, Ture The Istanbul Hilton 
iH m Hoteles under construction in: Mexico Cit ind Acapulco 


Mexico Havana, Cuba Montreal, Canada and Cairo gypt 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by simply 
contacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group 
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A . — tS Chicago 5, lil 
Conrad N. Hilton 
PRESIDENT 


THE STATLER HILTON 
Dallas, Texas 
(Opening in December) 


THE SHAMROCK HILTON 
Houston, Texas 


THE HILTCN 
Fort Worth, Texas 


THE HILTON 
El Paso, Texas 
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Albuquerque, N. M 





In Washington 


Business Advisory Council 


Lifts Curtain to Newsmen 


You'll be seeing more publicity from the meetings of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s blue-chip Business Advisory Coancil. The briefing 
of the press after the sessions last weekend at Hot Springs, Va., 
is the beginning. 

The new attitude is a partial answer to criticism from Democrats 
such as Congressman Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), who is taking 
the Administration to task for “favoritism to Big Business.” 

Newsmen got a fill-in on the weekend’s meeting from Com- 
merce Secy. Sinclair Weeks; BAC Chmn. Harold Boeschenstein, 
chairman of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Donald K. David, 
former Dean of Harvard Graduate School of Business; from a 
report on the outlook for business next year prepared by econo 
mists from companies whose officials are on the council; and from 
members attending the meeting. 

The gist of all this: hardly a fraction of a dissent from reports 
that 1956 will be even bigger than this year. 

But Celler’s attacks are going on. He opened a new round of 
hearings this week by calling on former WOC’s—businessmen 
who work for government agencies without compensation. Celler 
got a long list of these to help keep the issue simmering. 


Experts Burn the Midnight Oil 
To Reduce Patent Application Load 


The Patent Office is on a voluntary six-day week to get rid of 
some of its 220,000 patent application backlog. 

Almost half of the 700 examiners now employed at the office 
show up on Saturdays, and, paradoxically, it saves money to pay 
them overtime. The cost of processing an application by a trained 
examiner working Saturdays averages $55, whereas a regular-time 
disposal by a new examiner costs about $120. 

This is only a short-term answer to the delays in processing 
patents. But since Congress gave the office 17% more money 
than Pres. Eisenhower requested for the current year, the office 
is able to expand its staff of examiners. 


Army ‘Musters Forces 


In Fight for “Survival” 


Army officers have opened a drive for what one general calls 
its “survival.” At Ft. ning, Ga., last week Army brass—con- 
gregated for the first annual meeting of the Assn. of the U. S. 
Army—heard leaders argue the Army’s role must be made more 
domimant, not de-emphasized, in an age of nuclear weapons. 

Over the past few years, the Army's budget has become the 
smallest of the three services. Army leaders worry that the service 
is being reduced to a glorified force of military police, that too 
much dependence is being put on the Air Force and Navy. 

The Army’s pitch is that manned bomb-carrying aircraft will be 
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telephones 
todo 
vith 

LENKURT ? 


1% million long distance calls 

a day — that’s the average 
number handled by the 5,000 
Independent te 

companies in the United States! 
And to transmit many such 
calls simultaneously over 

a single pair of wires . . . they 
largely depend on Lenkurt 
electronic carrier equipment. 
The same Lenkurt multi- 
channel equipment that meets 
the exacting demands of 
Independent telephone 
companies and the Bell System 
serves similar needs of 
government and private 
industry. Today, Lenkurt 
continues its pioneer work in 
the specialized field of 


carrier and microwave 


Government 41 





obsolete on the battlefield of tomorrow, that the Army's “flexibility 
and mobility” should make it the dominant military force. 


B R | TI S - Fannie Mae Backs Away 


From New Mortgage Money 


COLUMBIA The Administration is reacting to the tightness of mortgage 


credit. Nothing dramatic is being done, or yet contemplated for 
MEANS early action. But the decision of the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. this week suspending sales of its “seasoned” paper is a 


B 1 | S / NV i) $ harbinger. 
Fannie Mae acted to remove the threat of a $2.5-billion second- 


ary portfolio overhanging the market. Stopping sales for the time 
LOOK a ea tend to turn private money into new housing credit. 
TO BRITISH COLUMBIA To sure, Fannie Mae has been selling very little in recent 


months; only $3-million since July 1. 
GR bw Any Nemppedili New mortgages lately have been going at cut prices in order to 


be sold at all. The new action of the Administration means that 
the Fannie Mae paper won't compete for the same funds now 
going into new mortgages; hence it removes a possible competitor 
from the money market. 


OF THE CENTURY 


FDA Moves to Stamp Out 
Sale of Drugs to Truck Drivers 





REASON: 
The world’s greatest source of soft. The arrest of 42 individuals in six states from Illinois to Georgia 
wood pulp for chemicals ond wonder for illegal sale of drugs to truck drivers marked the first overt gov- 
fabrics, ernment action to stamp out non-prescription sales of Benzedrine. 

Food & Drug Administration officials, acting on complaints 
from large trucking companies, sent inspectors to truck-driving 
schools and assigned them to drive 15-ton semi-trailer rigs along 
well traveled truck routes. By talking to other drivers, they learned 
where “bennies” and “goof balls” could be bought. When they got 
to be known at such places, they bought as many as 4,000 tablets 
from single outlets. 

While Interstate Commerce Commission has rules to limit the 
amount of time a trucker may drive, such rules are not always 
enforceable—especially against itinerant truckers who do not fol- 
low set routes and set schedules. To enable them to drive longer 
stretches, drivers buy amphetamine drugs such as Benzedrine to 
stimulate them. Overuse impairs vision and driving judgment. 

















Jet Engine Fiasco 


Puts Navy on Its Toes 


The Navy will follow stricter rules of procurement of airframes 
and jet engines in the future, Secy. Charles Thomas promised a 
Senate investigating committee. 


BRITISH nel FOIE! Ht pont that wee arate fr yg The pone 


C 0 LU M B | A = —e with Westinghouse J-40 engines, which were too 


Said Thomas, “Under new procurement procedures, a limited 
number of airframes and engines are to be obtained and tested 
prior to letting large, definite orders.” 
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this is cal “punching” 


It illustrates faulty elevator service. Three cars should never be “bunched” 
at an upper or lower terminal floor. Two of these cars should be serving 
passengers on other floors and speeding service. Otis Autotronic® eleva- 
tors are the only automatically supervised elevators that prevent service 
delaying “bunching.” It is prevented by an exclusive Autotronic feature: 
AUTOMATIC CAR BALANCE which coordinates the dispatching of cars 
from upper and lower terminals to keep the cars in correct directional bal- 
ance. When UP traffic demand is the same as DOWN traffic demand, an 
equal number of cars are maintained in the UP and DOWN directions, 
Likewise, more cars are maintained in the UP or DOWN direction during 
heavier UP or DOWN traffic periods. 


world's 'argest elevator modernization 


31 Otis attendant operated passenger elevators in the Home Office Build 
ing of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in New York City are 
being modernized to completely automatic without attendant AUTO- 
TRONIC elevators. An exclusive feature of this record breaking contract 
is the Otis Electronic Elevator Door—the only door that protects passengers 


from both hoistway and elevator car doors for the greatest degree of safety! 


seagoing elevators tor aircraft carriers 


In December, 1952, the keel was laid for a new SARATOGA—a flush 
deck attack aircraft carrier 1,040 feet in length, with an extreme width of 
252 feet. She will be completed late in 1955. 


The U.S.S. SARATOGA wil! be the most powerful vesse! ever constructed 
in the world. It is entirely fitting that the new SARATOGA, like her original 
namesake, will be equipped with Otis elevators for the handling of her 


aircraft. 


FREE BOOKLET: for light duty freight 


Booklet B-720 shows how you can provide electric power freight handling 
at relatively low cost. Otis Self-Supporting Elevators have been designed 
specifically for hoisting light freight between 2 or 3 floors. They are made 
in 3 standard sizes with lifting capacities of 1,500, 2,000 or 2,500 Ibs 
and are suitable for all rises up to 35'-0"’. Otis light duty elevators are 
self-supporting. They save the cost of a penthouse, overhead supports and 
special building reinforcing They can be installed in any store, laundry, 
hospital, storage building, or manufacturing plant quickly and inexpen- 
sively as described in Booklet B 720. 


25 years ot "NEW" elevator performance 


“We attribute the fact that our Otis elevators are still running like new 
atter 25 years to good management,” says Carl E. Olin, Manager of the 
Palmolive Building in Chicago. “First, on our part in deciding upon and 
using Otis Maintenance since 1930. And second, by Otis where everyone 
from top management down thinks only in terms of peak performance. It's 
reflected in the ‘Engineered Maintenance’ plan that checks and replaces 
wearing parts to prevent shutdowns. You see it as you watch the factory- 
and-field trained Otis Maintenance men at work. They know what they’re 
doing. And they’re fully equipped to maintain the maker's high standards 
of performance and safety on our 13 Otis passenger elevators,” 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 260 IIth Ave., New York 1, NY. 
OFFICES AND SERVICE IN 295 CITIES ACROSS THE U. S$. AND CANADA 
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RESEARCH 


They asked the nuclear physicist: ‘‘What will 


atomic energy do to the blast furnace?’’... 


Rye 


' # A 


..- But when he asked about the blas# 


furnace process, no one could 


answer his questions... 





When an Atomic 


Ever since the A-bomb turned down 
town Hiroshima to rubble and dust in 
1945, far-seeing executives have had a 
feeling that sooner or later nuclear 
energy would play a part in their busi 

The questions they worried 
Would it necessitate as drastic 
changes in their operations as it has in 
military strategy and tactics? When 
would the big push take place? 

\ year ago, Charles M \ hite, presi 
dent of Republic Steel Corp., decided 
to take the bull by the horns. He ex- 
plained that he didn't want to get 
caught in a trafic jam for manpower 
when his industry was ready for the 
atom. So he appointed to hi: staff a 
top-flight nuclear physicist, Dr. Robert 
P. Petersen, formerly with the Atomic 


TICSscs 


ove 
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Energy Commission. Petersen's 
ment was to look over Republic's op 
erations to see if and where bow 
rooming nuclear developments might 
fit into steelmaking 
¢ New Light—In one sense nothing 
much hes Tae ned since Petersen ar 
rived in July, 1954. The only tangible 
evidence of the atomic age at Republic 
is some research work involving radio 
active tracers and some development 
work on special omy steels to with 
stand atomic radiation. But in another 
sense, everything is changed. And Re 
public’s experience may foreshadow 
what a lot of other companies will be 
going through in the next few years 
The “everything” is the perspective 
that prompts questions of the sort listed 


isin 


» 


G 2, 


Man Pokes Into 


above. Petersen, a clean-cut, pleasant- 
looking man in his early 40s, tackled 
his job at Republic with only a lay- 
man’s knowledge of steelmaking. His 
tools of the trade are a _ laboratory- 
trained mind and the sharp eye of a 
scientific observer. When he saw some- 
thing in the mills and mines that his 
logical mind couldn't fathom, he asked 
questions 

Many of his questions were embar- 
rassing—just as the naive questions of 
a six-year-old can be embarrassing—be- 
cause they can’t be answered. Steel- 
making has never been an exact science, 
and nothing points up this fact better 
than the unanswerable questions that 
a man with a theoretical cast of mind 
asks when he takes a fresh, cold look at 
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® Exactly what chemical reac- 
tions take place inside a blast 
furnace? 


® What is the best temperature 
for the incoming air to ignite the 
coke? 


®@ Will a constant flow of even- 
temperature air increase the ca- 
pacity of the furnace? How much? 


® Could you apply the oil re- 
finery's technique of cracking to 
the production of metal from iron 
ore? 


@eeusimess ween 


a Steel Mill 


long-established practices. Everywhere 
he looked—coke ovens, open hearths, 
blast furnaces—he questioned the effi 
ciency of the operation, though not its 
effectiveness. 


|. Unanswered Questions 


Petersen's probings have confirmed, 
at least partially, what White and his 
top management team suspected: There 
are many areas in the industry where 
in theory at least—nuclear energy can 
eventually be applied. 

But taking full advantage of the 
atom’s energy could easily force radical 
changes in many of tomorrow's iron 
and steel making facilities. 

This is where the perspective comes 
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BABY TENDER 


for 4 tons of 
THUNDERBOLTS 


The “baby” in this case is a jet engine for an Air Force fighter 
— 8,000 pounds of super-precise, highly adjusted mechanism that 
must be lifted from the ground and carefully “threaded” into the 
needle’s eye of the fighter fuselage. 


Or the baby may be an x-thousand-pound super bomb that is lifted, 
transported, then hoisted into the bay of an interglobal bomber. 


For jobs like these, Cleveland Pneumatic is designing, engineer- 
ing, and building a variety of special ground-handling equipment. 
The experience we have in hydraulics, pneumatics, and actuating 
mechanisms is being used successfully on all this giant equipment. 


If you have problems that involve moving, hoisting and juggling 
unusual sizes and shapes, and if ordinary methods haven't solved 
them, let our Special Devices Division work on them. 


Because each of these problems requires its own custom-design 
solution, no literature is available. But we'll welcome your inquiries. 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
To0€ Compang crvusne s ono ) 


Depertment 8-1055-8 
3761 Best 77th Street , Cle velend 5, Ohie 
BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS + AIR-OIL IMPACT ABSORBERS 
AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS 


Research 4% 








how a $30 
purchase 


saves you thousands... 
in marking and shipping costs! 


With as little as $30 worth of ALGENE marking 
equipment, many firms have made profits of 
several thousands of dollars due to savings in 
labor, time and inventory of printed boxes, 
ALGENE PRINTERS made of DIE-CAST ALUMINUM 
chenpsente tone te aes ¥ 17a ty int 
ngeable type es from 
ive” letters—can effect these savings for 


The self-inking, light weight ALGENE Printer sm 
forms nine times fester than stenciliing, label- 
ling, of rubber stamping — and your workmen 
preter it! Thousands are in use successfully in 
alt industries, Many sizes and models avaliable. 
Write for free &-page catalog today 


algene marking equipment co. 


hand and automatic marking machines 
232-A PALISADE AVE., GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











“We Strongly Recommend 
KLIXON Motor Protectors”— 
States Motor Rebuilder 


DUNCAN, ORLA.: Mr. Charles Hendrickson 
of Duncan Electric Company, knows the value 
of Klixon Inherent Mowr Protectors . . 
recommends them to his customers. Here's 
what he has to say: 

In owe repair work we strongly recommend 
the use of Klixen Motor Protectors to our cus- 
tomers. In fact, most of our customers request 
they be installed to guard against motor bura- 
outs 


The KLIXON Prerector, illustraced, is + - 
into che motor by the motor ma 
harners 


such equipment as refrigerator: 
washing machines, x. Ui 

paraouts, you Seed 
increas 
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and minimized 
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2610 Forest Street 
Aitlebere 
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46 Re scar ch 


“ .. alot more precedents will undoubtedly be set as the 


company tries to find answers to Petersen's questions and 


try his recommendations . . .” 


in. Before nuclear energy can be ap- 
plied efficiently to steelmaking, the art 
will have to become a lot more scien- 
tific. It’s not just a question of substi- 
tuting a nuclear reactor for pipelines, 
gas and oil burners. The new processes 
can’t be run on a rule-of-thumb basis. 
¥ou have to get down to fundamentals 
and in uncovering the basic intorma- 
tion, you may get a lot of leads on how 
to make the process more efficient 
°C es Ahead—There’s nothing 
wild-eyed about Republic Steel. But it 
is a company that makes a habit of 
keeping up with the latest industrial 
developments. In strengthening its hold 
on third position in the iliaciey, it 
has chalked up an enviable string of 
firsts. And a lot more precedents will 
undoubtedly be set as the company 
tries to find answers to Petersen's ques- 
tions and to try on his recommenda- 
tions for size. The thinking, talking, 
and planning already going on at Re 
public throw a dazzling light on what 
will happen when the atomic crowd 
really moves in on the industry 

Today no one knows precisely what, 
where, and when chemical reactions 
take place when vast quantities of air, 
heated to 900F to 1,500F, are blown 
into a blast furnace filled with iron ore, 
coke, limestone, and sometimes small 
quantities of scrap. 
* Unproved Explanations—For _in- 
stance, Petersen isn’t satisfied with the 
many reasons given as to what causes 
material in the furnace occasionally to 
hang to the side of the furnace instead 
of settling evenly in the furnace’s melt 
ing zone. And he has no actual evi- 
dence to prove which of the materials 
clings to the furnace lining in such a 
case, though there are reasonable ex- 
planations 

Likewise there is no answer, sup 
ported by proof, on the question of the 
most efficient temperature for the air 
blown into the furnace through the 
tuyeres (holes), which ignites the coke 
in the furnace charge 

And when Petersen started asking 
where and when chemical reactions 
take place during the melting process, 
he drew a wide range of possible ex- 
planations—but again no proof 
¢ Data Needed—So before Petersen, or 
any other atomic scientist, can come up 
with an answer on the practicability of 
hitching an atomic reactor to the blast 
furnace operation, more exact informa 
tion is essential. Republic is going after 
that knowledgc 


RESEARCH starts on p. 44 


Once Republic Steel and Petersen 
have some of this basic research infor 
mation in their hands, they can turn 
their imaginations loose in new direc- 
tions. 

They can start grabbing for answers 
to questions like * te 

¢ How much will a constant floy 
of even-temperature air increase the ca- 
pacity of a blast furnace? 

¢ Would such increased capacity 
balance the loss sustained by the fur- 
nace as a result of its not partially feed- 
ing off itself—that is, by not burning 
the low-Btu. gas generated in the smelt- 
ing process to preheat the blast air. You 
could doubtless find another use for the 
as. 

¢ Would blast furnace stoves be 
necessary at all if nuclear energy is used 
for heat? 

¢ Would today’s blast furnace lend 
itself in shape or in any other particular 
to the use of nuclear energy for its oper- 
ations? (A Republic Steel metallurgist 
describes today’s furnace as a big thumb 
sticking up in the air to contain heat to 
melt hecredl iron ore and surrounded 
with a water-filled jacket to cool it so 
it won't destroy itself.) 


il. The Possibilities 


Unlocking the answers to this second 
round of questions will uncover possi- 
bilities that even now excite steelmaker’s 
minds. 

It leaves men like White and the 
Republic metallurgists, chemists, and 
engineering revmnint ety with their first 
hand experience in actual blast furnace 
operation, pondering what weuld hap- 
pen if really high temperatures—4,000F 
to 5,000F or even higher—were used. 
Nuclear energy could give them these 
temperatures 
¢ Immediate Problem—For Petersen, 
the more immediate problem is finding 
the right methods for transferring heat 
generated in a comparatively smal) 
space within a nuclear reactor to the 
comparatively large areas in equipment 
used in the steel industry. Certaink 
a new heat transfer agency would be 
required, possibly one using a molten 
metal circulating within a graphit 
closed circuit, cr a similar tenes 

Here again, because of his different 
background, Petersen comes up with 
an unconventional approach. “Why,” 
he asks, “can’t the same principle that 
is applied to a cat-cracker in the petro- 
leum industry be applied to a blast 
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Facts from ANACONDA—Pioneer in Buty! Insulation 


FROM SERVICE RECORDS 
FROM TESTS — 


Here’s proof you get 


GREATER OZONE RESISTANCE 
MORE AMPS PER DOLLAR... with 


ANACONDA BUTYL RUBBER 
HIGH-VOLTAGE INSULATION 


Millions of feet of Anaconda Type AB butyl-insulated cable in use. A new 
series of tests giving comparative performance data. Tests that demonstrate 
qualities that make for long life, low over-al! cost. All these prove the clear 


superiority of Type AB. 


Here are actual figures you can use to judge the rela- 
tive performance of high-voltage cables. 

These are part of an exhaustive series of tests that 
clearly show Anaconda Type AB butyl insulation 
gives performance far beyond industry specification 
standards—in every important electrical and physi- 
cal property. 

Butyl rubber has inherent high resistance to 
ozone, heat and moisture. Thus compounding efforts 


ordinarily spent to obtain these qualities have been 
devoted to the development of other desirable 
properties. 

Anaconda — in 1945 — was the first to make and 
offer a high-voltage cable with butyl insulation. 
Since then it has supplied millions of feet of this 
cable to utilities and industrials. 


Read the next 3 pages for first-time facts 
and figures vital to your buying decision. 














Samples of Type AB-insulated cable bent in circle are placed in ozone chamber for ozone-resistance test. 


Anaconda Type AB resists ozone cutting best— 
Tested 72 hours in ozone chamber without failure 


FAR LONGER THAN NEEDED TO PROVE ITS HIGH OZONE RESISTANCE! 


Ozone resistance is one of the more important tests 
on high-voltage cable. For ozone—generated by the 
breakdown of air under high electrical stress—is a 
tough enemy of cable at 2,001 volts and up. This 
active form of oxygen attacks ordinary rubber in- 
sulation . . . causing cuts and cracks that mean early 
cable failure. 

Surpassing the standard industry specification 
test of three hours, Anaconda Type AB buty! 
showed no injury after 72 hours in 0.026-0.030% 
ozone concentration . . . 24 times longer than buty] 
specification requirements at the same concentra- 
tion, and 24 times longer than required in oil base 


specifications at a lower concentration. Type AB 
withstood 72 hours’ exposure after aging without 
evidence of damage. This is positive proof of the 
added margin of protection obtained with Type AB. 

Results of oxygen-pressure tests also show clearly 
the superiority of Type AB insulation in resistance 
to oxidation aging—tensile strength and elongation 
retain high values slightly below initial. 


Turn the page for more data on 
Anaconda Type AB insulation 





Facts from ANACONDA—Pioneer in Butyl Insulation 


KELVIN DOUBLE BRIDGE is used by laboratory technician to measure 
d-c resistance of cables. This accurate method of determining con- 
ductor temperature assures reliable results. 





COMBINATION MANUAL AND AUTOMATIC switchboard is used for 
control of the constant-temperature room for testing cables—from 
very cold to very hot. Such modern equipment makes Anaconda’s 
research and testing facilities the finest in the industry 


Anaconda Type AB has 22% more current- 
carrying capacity. Recommended for operation at 85C! 


OPERATING TEMPERATURE 


Recommended maximam conductor temperature 


400/- — - 856 |Type AB Spec. 
Buty! Spec 


TOC-O'! Bose Spec. 


: 


S 


Current Mating - kenperes 


s 


rey) “9 Mo to awa 
° ‘ 200 300 400 500 «6©wOM 
Conductor Size 
Current ratings based on 3-1/0, 15-KV, rubber insulated cables 
in one conduit, 100% load factor, 40C ambient temperature. 


Severe physical and electrical tests for long life and 
stability back Anaconda’s recommendation of Type 
AB butyl! insulation for operation at 85C maximum 
operating temperature. Industry specifications rec- 
ommend 70C for oil base. Thus, the curves on the 
chart show Type AB's current-carrying capacity ad- 
vantage is 22% over oil base. With Type AB-insulated 
power cables, users can now carry more current per 
circuit! 
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To give added assurance of peak performance — 


Anaconda sets voltage tests high 
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TESTER ADJUSTS CONTROLS for high-voltage d-c factory test. In this test, 15-kv cable is 
subjected to 106 kv for a full 15 minutes. This voltage is 33% above industry requirements 


HIGH-VOLTAGE FACTORY TEST 
The high-voltage factory test is made with both a-c ee Do-18 Min 


and d-c on every reel of cable. To make sure it has 


highest quality, Type AB is tested at 25% above indus- 





try requirements with a-c, and 33% above industry 


requirements with d-c. 
KV TO GROUND 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on the full series of tests, see your Rated Operating Voltage 


nearest Anaconda Wire & Cable Company representative; or 1PCEA Ol Base Spec 
(PCEA Gutyi Spee 


» OF . , le / cd ry 663 
write 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 43 vowmenest ggg AB ieee 


® 
‘ Ask the Man from ANACON pA PIONEER IN BUTYL INSULATION 





Saves Lives by 
Remote Control 


A glance in his rear-view mirror showed truck driver Alexander 
Carr a rear-end crash was imminent! Barreling down upon his 
tractor-trailer, stopped at a St. Louis stop ‘sign, came a city 
bus loaded with passengers—the driver slumped over the wheel 


opparently unconscious! 


With the same quick thinking that has preserved Alex Carr's 
record of 27 years of accident-free highway driving, he put his 
rig in gear, moved out, then gradually reduced his speed until 
the bus caught up and gently bumped the rear of his trailer. 
On the second attempt he brought tractor-trailer and bus 
safely to a stop as a single unit, set his brakes and ran back to 
investigate. The driver—victim of a heart attack—was dead! 


For his act in saving the terrified passengers from possible 
injury and death, Alexander Carr, of the BeMae Motor Trans- 
port Co., was nominated for the American trucking industry's 
1955 Driver of the Year Award and received one of three 
coveted Honorable Mention Citations. Our highways are 
safer because of the resourceful, 
courteous truck drivers who keep 
the nation’s freight rolling and 
whe act quickly and effectively 


FOUNDATION 


THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
WASHINGTON, BD. C 





in times of emergency. 


TRUCK DRIVERS DELIVER THE GOODS! 


Thorobred 


Re sear ch 
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. . - another possibility of 
the atom—wider use of 
electric furnaces .. .” 

RESEARCH starts on p. 44 


furnace.” In the cat-cracker, substances 
are given up by the raw material at 
various stages by pinpointing exact 
heat temperatures. Secsaien thinks it 
might be possible to do the same thing 
in the melting and reduction of iron 
ore. 

© Why Coke?—In a similar vein, 
Petersen aske why coke is used in a 
blast furnace. Why not use carbon 
monoxide or menthane, he asks. These 
could be obtained by gassifying coal 
underground. You me subject the 
coal in the bed to 350F450F steam 
that could be produced at low cost 
(10¢ per million Btu.) by a nuclear 
reactor. This way you could save the 
principal cost item of coke—mining 
coal and transporting it and coke in 
bulk. Again, eliminating coke spot 
lights questions on the shape of the 
blast furnace 50 years hence. 

The blast furnace is not the only fix- 
ture in a steel plant that could be 
modified by atomic energy. Virtually 
all the steps in steel production where 
any great volume of heat is necessary 
would be affected. 

The byproduct coke ovens for in- 
stance have remained unchanged in 
principle except for minor alterations 
since their inception. On first look, 
they apparently won't lend themselves 
to the new heat source. “Then why,’ 
says Republic’s forward _ thinkers, 
“can't one be designed that would 
bring the coking coal, in a continuous 
operation, to a vessel supplied with 
heat by nuclear energy.” is is star- 
tling to the conservative mind. But it's 
the type of thinking that may be 
needed if industry is to hr xess the 
atom, 
¢ Electric Furnace—Anot! er possibility 
that the atom opens up is occupying 
Petersen's anaise—lles use of elec- 
tric furnaces. Already the electric power 
industry sees great strides toward mak- 
ing atomic-generated power competi- 
tive with electricity turned out by con- 
ventional plants. Many people lock to 
nuclear-fueled plants as a source of low 
cost electricity in the coming years. 
¢ Using A-Bombs—Though he tries to 
keep his thinking as practical as pos- 
sible, Petersen's mind has been roam- 
ing rather widely. He envisions the 
use of a small atomic bomb to shatter 
rock in taconite mining. The big diff- 
culty: The shattered material would have 
to lie untouched for possibly 50 years 
or until such time as the harmful radi- 
ation was dissipated 

The intense heat from the nuclear 
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oor machines start 
lubrication starts 
savings start? 


Call it automation — call it cybernetics — or call it just plain good 
business sense —no matter what name you tack onto it, it’s sav- 
ing thousands of dollars every year. 


Example: A large machine tool plant in the East employed 42 
full time lubrication men to service some 4,000 machines. These 
machines were highly complex gear cutters, milling machines, 
driil presses, machine tools capable of producing work to the 
closest tolerances. Lubrication was so complex that despite the 
greatest care some bearings were missed, some over-lubricated. 
Maintenance and replacement costs were high—too high. 


Then an Alemite Lubrication Representative was called in. After 
a thorough study of the plant and the problems, he came up with 
a simple sound recommendation. Alemite Oil-Mist was installed 
on some of the machines — results were carefully observed. Then 
—savings were so impressive that a budgeting program was set 
up immediately to equip every major machine in the plant! 

Now, the program is well under way and hundreds of machines 
are completely equipped with Alemite Oil-Mist, all paid for by 
savings. And, despite the fact that the plant has expanded and 
now runs 4,800 machine tools, the number of maintenance men 
assigned to lubrication has been reduced from 42 to only 16 be- 
cause Oil-Mist lubrication is constant and automatic, starts when 
the machines start. Lubrication costs are way down, bearing life 
is extended, and production is up, thanks to Oil-Mist. 


Here’s the unit that brings these savings to any machine! 
This is the heart of the Alemite Oil-Mist system. It atomizes 
oil into tiny, airborne particles that are distributed to bear- 
ings through tubing. These form a continuous, uniform film 
of oil that lubricates and cools the bearing surfaces. 


Three types of fittings allow the use of Alemite 
Oil-Mist on any bearing —any machine! 


? 
i 


1. Oll-Mist fittings 
bring the most effi- 
cient lwbricetion in 
the world te naga 
bell, 

anti - friction type a 
beoring. 


ALEMITE 


"OC v brat OF 


Ask Anyone in industry 


2. Oll-Mist Sprey 
fittings ore recom- 
mendes for open and 
enclosed gears ond 
cheins. Allows for 
concentrated applica- 
tlon where needed. 


a 


3. Oll-Mist Condens- 
ing fittings are ap 
plied te plain bear. 
ings, slides, ways, 
—_ — = ~~ roll. 


peed — 9s falet 


FR EE — the complete story of Oil-Mist — 
how it can bring these savings to any machine 
in your plant. Specifications, typical 
installations, case histories. 


ALEMITE, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 6-105 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
Alemite Oil-Mist. No obligation, of course. 


Nome 








May FLOWER 


Today... As Then ... the Best Way 
to Move Long-Distance 


The Mayflower of today is your Mayflower. It's the great, 
nation-wide system that makes long-distance moving of house- 
hold goods safe and easy. It's at your service, dnd at your com- 
pany's service to take the work and worry out of moving. 
That's what you want. . . that’s what your employees want. 
Mayflower assures it for both of you. That's why, today, so 
many companies rely on Maytlower for their personnel moves. 
Why not check your organization now to see that Mayflower 
is consulted whenever there's long-distance moving to be done. 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. « INDIAWAPOLIS 

Mayfiower's orgemization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 


fepresentation at the most points in the United States and Canede. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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reaction could quickly burn a hole 
through the toughest rock, replacing 
relatively cheap oxygen now used for 
such purposes. But it poses another 
problem: how to apply the heat to the 
right point. 

Because he is determined to keep his 
probing and research on as down-to- 
earth a level as possible, Petersen has 
done little thinking on the possibility 
of using temperatures in the 4,000F-to- 
5,000F range. Nevertheless, he is keep- 
ing an eye on research being done in 
other quarters on fluidizing materials by 
the use of high temperatures. 
¢ Other Studies—Other researchers are 
pondering materials for containers that 
will resist temperatures of 4,000F to 
5,000F, and are speculating. on the 
possibilities of loosening the bond be- 
tween the iron and the oxygen with 
heat and recovering the iron without 
the use of a reducing agent (carbon di- 
oxide in the form of coke) in the proc 
ess. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





First payment on a $100,000, five-year 
grant for research on the application of 
atomic energy to agriculture has gone 
to University of Minnesota’s Institute 
of Agriculture from four Midwest power 
suppliers. The only limitations on the 
areas of study are that projects be fun- 
damental in nature, make use of radio- 
active and non-radioactive tracers and 
various radiations in solving agricultural 
problems. 
7 

First test for the country’s biggest inde- 

dent scholarship program, that of 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. (BW 
—Sep.17°55,p50), was held last week. 
More than 50,000 selected high schoo! 
seniors in 10,000 schools participated 
Next fall 350 of them will enter colleg« 
under the program 

. 


An intensive investigation that may turn 
up a use for antibiotics in the treatment 
of cancer has been launched at Rutgers 
University under a grant from the U.S 
Public Health Service. The three-year 
program will be supervised by Dr. Sc! 
man A. Waksman, 1952 Nobel Prize 
Winner. 
. 

A research team from the University of 
Chicago reports that an extract of pow 
dered animal brains has successfull 
lowered in nine patients the amount of 
blood cholesterol, a substance that 
probably causes hardening of the arter- 
ies. While the precise chemical means 
by which the brain extract works is not 
known, the Chicago doctors believe that 
it probably steps up excretion of 
Chilestesol 
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We’ve done all the 
spade work! 


GPU Site-dorvice 


has dug out call the facts on 
selected industrial sites for nearly 
half of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 





One call or letter starts the ball rolling. 

Site-Service studies your needs — forwards pictures, 

plans and specifications on carefully selected sites 

and buildings in the GPU area. You also receive 

detailed reports on labor, water, utilities, 

transportation and other services. Specialists, 

working in the area, are available 

to do your leg work; to help you make 

local contacts. So before you make a 

move —look into GPU Pennsylvania 

and New Jersey. It’s an area of small, 

uncongested communities within 

overnight shipping to one-third asinine intties Gn 

of the nation’s population. Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 


se anes GENERAL Pustic UTILITIES CORPORATION 


detailed map write 
AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
Dept. 8W-3 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. , Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 
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Research Rivals Trade Blows 


@ “Small sample” and “large sample” motiva- 
tions researchers clash head-on at University of Illinois 


symposium. 


@ Public bickering has been increasing since quan- 
titative group started attacking its rival this spring. 

@ But conflict is deep-seated, involving basic dif- 
ferences over theory as well as method. 


The University of Illinois last week 
became the latest battleground in a 
major struggle that has been developing 
in the past few months between the 
two major rivals in the field of motiva- 
tions research. 

In advertising trade lingo, the two 
groups are known as the “small sample” 
and the “large sample” people. At this 
year's Marketing Symposium, a major 
event in the marketing field sponsored 
biannually by the university's College 
of Commerce, the two groups clashed 
openly—and at times heatedly—over the 
proper way to go about finding out 
what's in the consumer's mind. 

* Head-On Clash—The acrid nature of 
the debate was pointed up last week- 
end by this scattering of remarks: 

Darrell B. Lucas, professor of market- 
ing at New York University and tech- 
nical director of the Advertising Re- 
search Council, attacking the small 
sample approach: “It isn’t science, it 
isn't research, and the rules are made 
up to suit the occasion.” 

Robert Gerber, associate professor of 
economics at the University of MMlinois, 
also attacking the small-sample group: 
‘I must admit that I do not see what 
the use of this term ‘motivation re- 
search’ has to contribute. I realize that 
I can be of great service to certain types 
of commercial researchers in selling 
gullible clients on the ‘scientificness’ 
of their approach... .” 

Irving Gilman, vice-president of the 
Institute for Motivational Research, 
Inc., market research consultants, de- 
fending the small-sample approach: 
“There are circumstances when motiva- 
tional research techniques are the only 
ones which will produce meaningful 
results. The use of conventional market 
research techniques may be unscien- 
tiie and misleading.” 

As these remarks show, considerably 
more is at issue between the two groups 
than merely the number and kind of 
people whose opinions and attitudes 
are surveyed, 


5% Marketing 


* Small-Sample Technique—W hat the 
trade calls small-sample research might 
better be described as clinical-qualita- 
tive research. The followers of this 
school use so-called projective tech- 
niques borrowed from the clinical ex- 
periments carried on in psychology and 
psychiatry. They employ depth inter- 
views, sentence completion tests, Ror- 
schach ink blot tests, and other meth- 
ods to try to probe into deep-seated 
attitudes and feelings. In general, 
partly because of the expense involved 
in sampling large groups of people this 
way, the researchers in this field confine 
their sampling to groups of not more 
than a few ‘hundred people. Hence 
the “small sample” tag. 

At the University of Ilinois two-day 

session, Irving Gilman, who delivered 
a paper in the absence of Ernest 
Dichter, president of the Institute for 
Motivational Research, was the main 
champion for this group. 
* Quantitative Approach—The oppos- 
ing side is better described as exponents 
of quantitative research. Essentially, 
they hold the view that for motivational 
research to be usable, it must be cast 
in such terms that the answers can be 
measured statistically. And they insist 
that the sampling be done on several 
thousand or more people in order to 
get a cross-section of the total popula- 
tion or of the particular group being 
studied. Among the s Yow at the 
conference in Illinois, the main cham- 
ea of this point of view were Lucas, 
‘erber, and Rensis Likert, director of 
the University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research, which is particu- 
larly noted for its Survey of Consumer 
Finances, made for the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The whole subject of motivations re- 
search techniques is, of course, highly 
complex, and one that businessmen in 
general would gladly leave up to the 
experts. But the heat of the battle has 
been such that the issue—typically the 
kind that stavs behind ck academic 


doors—is now in the open. Since moti- 
vations research costs money, frequently 
lots of it, businessmen may find them- 
selves having to weigh the claims of the 
rival groups. 

¢ Long-Standing Feud—The struggle 
between them actually is of long stand- 
ing and dates back to the beginnings 
of the new science. The two have lived 
in an uneasy truce. The truce was 
broken publicly this spring when 
pollster Elmo Roper sharply criticized 
the clinical-qualitative people at a gath- 
cring of public opinion researchers in 
Madison, Wis. Shortly thereafter, Al- 
fred Politz, long a supporter of massive 
probability sampling, attacked the small- 
sample approach before a gathering of 
executives in New York City. The 
debate spread to the advertising ‘trade 
press, and two weeks ago, at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Politz once 
again returned to the attack. 

The outbreak at last week’s meeting 
was more or less coincidental. The 
agenda—“Consumer Behavior and Mo- 
tivations”—was set two years ago. The 
fact that the outbreak occurred at all 
in such a dignified, academic setting, 
clearly shows the degree to which feel- 
ings have been exacerbated. 
¢ Growing Irritation—In part this is 
due to irritation on the part of the 
quantitative group, in irritation § ex- 
pressed at Illinois, with what they feel 
is an increasing tendency on the part of 
the laymen to identify motivations re- 
search solely with the clinical-qualita- 
tive approach. Practitioners in the latter 
group—Dichter outstandingly—have had 
considerable success, which has nat- 
urally put the clinical qualitative ap- 
proach in the limelight. 

But there is considerably more to the 
friction between the two groups than 
this. In large measure it is the product 
of basically conflicting methods and 
theories. 
¢ Basic Conflict—The basic issue in dis- 
pute is the way in which the quantita- 
tive researchers like Dichter go about 
their work. When handed a problem, 
Dichter, for example, starts his work 
by interviewing a small sample of say 
40 or 50 people with whose histories, 
lives, purchases, and behavior his re- 
searchers are familiar. 

“These preliminary steps,” said Gil- 
man, “help to produce a series of mean- 
ingful hypotheses, which are weighted 
and checked against all the accumulated 
knowledge in the field of human motiva- 
tions.” 

Dichter’s people then proceed to 
“verify or refute, exclude or reformu- 
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Acres upon acres of bright, color-coated pipelines and beyond them the functionally majes 
tic forms of chemical processing units abuilding. So does Stanley Meltzofi symbolize the 
genius of the second half of the 20th century——the Age of Plenty Through Chemistry 


United Engineers is a pioneer dered—lies in the fact that more than 90° of our 
in the development of the ever more intricate instal work comes from clients we have already served 
lations needed for chemical processing. As engineer- No matter what your project——processing plant of 
ing designers, as consultants, and as construction power plant, office building or hotel, steel mull or 
managers, we serve companies in many sectors of pipeline——United Engineers has the personnel and 
America's rapidly expanding chemical industry creative ability to augment the engineering staff of 
Myriad products of the utmost diversity, unknown your Own Organization and to insure a maximum re 
a few years ago, issue from chemical plants born of turn for every construction dollar you spend 
our engineering skills. Best proof of the flexibility We invite you to profit from our background of 


and scope of our service—and the satisfaction ren- more than 70 years experience 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors inc 


U Ea Canada) Led 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA * Chicage 


Our list of clients includes: Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation + Monsanto Chemical Company + National Lead Compan) 
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Conveyor systems and machinery of 
steel help speed the food canning proc- 
ess. Here a steel conveyor carries bas- 
kets of field-fresh tomatoes into the 
canning plant for processing into a 
variety of delicious food products. 


Clean white uniforms and spick-and- 
steel cooking vats attest to the fact that 
cleanliness is the first law in the food canning 
industry. In processing and packing, every 
aution is taken to assure the 


sanitary 


purity and quality of today’s fine canned foods. 


What’s Happening to the Big Harvest... 


n The earth rests, but the fruits of 
the harvest are ready and waiting 
year round at your faverite super- 
market—flavor-fresh and nutri- 
tious, thanks to the versatile, eco- 
nomical tin-coated can of steel. 


Here’s the story of how steel brings America’s 


rich harvest to your table... 


arvest time. 

Pumpkins and cornstalks. 
Warm, hazy days. Slightly 
chilly nights. 

The earth leans back to rest. Man 
has taken its gifts, moved them along 
to your table. 

Just the wonders of how much we 
grow, how much we harvest, how much 
it takes to feed the hunger of millions, 
might obscure another wonder—- 

Imagine, half of our entire food 
supply is preserved in tin cans! 


Look at these figures 


The remarkable volume and variety 
of foods brought to you in cans cer- 
tainly attest to the importance of 
this all-purpose container. 

On an average, 80 percent of all 
sweet corn and tomatoes harvested is 
canned. About 75 percent of the 
green peas and beets, and about one- 
half of the asparagus, are canned. 

And as to fruit—almost 60 percent 
of sour cherries, 45 to 50 percent of 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


peaches, pears, apricots, are brought 
to you in tin cans. Besides, a tremen- 
dous variety of juices, soups, meat, 
fish, milk and other specialties. 


Advantages of tin cans 


There are, of course, many reasons 
why so much of our food comes in the 
tin can. 

It is strong, approximately 99 per- 
cent steel, with a coating of tin to 
make it resistant to corrosion. It won’t 
break or shatter. It’s easy to carry. 

It’s compact, adding only the tini- 
est fraction of an inch to the dimen- 
sions of its contents. It’s sanitary, too, 
used only once. It’s economical, sav- 
ing greatly in automatic canning, 
shipping weight, and storage space. 
And it’s the most versatile container, 
used for foods, paints, oils, soaps, bev- 
erages and many, many more things. 


National’s role 


Our Weirton Steel Company is a lead- 
ing supplier of the electrolytic and hot- 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


dipped tin plato required for the more 
than 35 billion cans made each year. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steels of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, when they are wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation + Weirton Steel 
Company + Stran-Steel Corporation « The Hanna 
Purnace Corp. + National Steel Products Co. + 
Heane tron Ore Co. + National Mines Corp. 








The TRANSETTE 21 by RCA Victor 
goes places with Bassick Casters. 


Free-Wheeling 
TV set opens new 
sales channels 


Don't be surprised at what you see 
next on Bassick casters. 

Television sets, air conditioners, vacu- 
um cleaners—all kinds of equipment use 
mobility (via Bassick casters) as an added 
selling point. Supermarket baskets, office 
chairs, hospital equipment and furniture 
have been riding high on Bassicks for 
years. 

Why Bassicks? Because smooth -roll- 

ing, easy-swivelling casters make it a snap 
to move things and Bassick, being the 
world’s largest manufacturer of casters, 
makes casters of every size and type for 
everything from tea ta- 
bles to ten-ton trucks. 
And thanks to years of 
national advertising, 
folks know that Bas- 
sick casters speak well 
for the quality of a 
product, 


Lorgest selling quality caster is 
Bassick’s Diamond-Arrow. 


CAN BASSICK HELP YOU? 

If your product already goes on cast- 
ers, itll go further on Bassicks. And if 
it's a slow-moving product, maybe 

Bassick casters can help 
start sales rolling. For 
details, drop us a line. 
THE BASsICK Com- 
PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. In Canada: 


Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 
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“ .. what clearly showed through at the symposium is 
a fundamental cleavage of two schools of thought .. .” 


late” these tentative explanations. What 
this generally means in practice is that 
researcher go out in the field and con- 
duct so-called depth interviews with 
200 or 250 people. These interviews 
are what the ane calls “unstructured” 
—the researchers ask probing questions, 
let the interviews ramble, take down 
the entire conversation. The informa- 
tion is then analyzed in order to reveal 
underlying attitudes towards products, 
advertising, or whatever the subject at 
hand is. 

* Major Objection—Some in the op- 
posite camp are willing to say, fine—up 
to this point. They will admit that 
Dichter and others through these tech- 
niques are able to aig up some interest- 
ing, provocative, and perhaps even sig- 
nificant insights and guides. But, they 
insist—as did several at Illinois—you 
must now go out and check your results 
against a representative a of the 
—— along conventional lines, 
saving framed specific questions so that 
they can be tabulated. 

“Why?” asked Gilman. “What we 
have contributed is a really thorough 
understanding of a basic motivational 
pattern among a group of people large 
enough to indicate that the pattern is 
signifcant and lends itself to practical 
application.” 

“So far as I can make out,” said 
Ferber in his speech, “the implicit basis 
on which this is done is a feeling that 
motivational forces are not likely to 
change from one person to another, so 
that once the motivations of a few 
people are known they can be attributed 
to all others as well. . . . Such an as- 
sumption patently contradicts every- 
thing that is known about the psycho- 
logical makeup of individuals.” 

Thus, what clearly showed through 
at the symposium is a fundamental 
cleavage between the two schools of 
thought, not merely a difference of 
opinion over method, though that also 
exists. 
¢ Olive Branch—Gilman, in effect, of- 
fered an olive branch in the battle of 
“accusations and counter-accusations” 
by suggesting that different techniques 
are needed for solving different prob- 
lems. He asserted, however, that pro- 
jective techniques are indispensible 
“whenever the data being sought may 
not be present at the rational or con- 
scious level” or “whenever the re- 
spondent has a chance to produce 
interference, conscious or unconscious, 
between the time he understands the 
question and time he answers it.” 

* Opponents’ Questions—His oppo- 


nents, on the other hand, raised such 
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fundamental questions about qualitative 
research as these: 

How deeply can you probe? 

For example, this point was raised by 
Lucas: 

“A survey of the literature on evalua- 
tion of projective techniques in clinical 
and personal psychology is not at all 
reassuring. The widely used Rorschach, 
after more than 40 years, finds little 
experimental support no matter how 
well the procedure is standardized.” 

There was also doubt expressed 
whether clinical methods, requiring 
weeks and even months of intensive 
probing, can be of much value when 
compressed into a few hours’ time. 

How far can you trust the people 
making and analyzing the surveys? 

Said Ferber: “Ascribing motivations 
that do not exist is most easy to do in 
projective interviews. After scanning 
the first few interview reports, most 
analysts will have developed certain 
hypotheses regarding motivating fac- 
tors, and with this preconceived notion 
in their minds it can become quite easy 
to seck out substantiating evidence in 
the other reports and ignore possible 
hypotheses.” 

tow can you measure the results you 
get? 

Several speakers at the conference 
underscored the difficulty in qualitative 
research of sorting out all the variables 
that the research turns up. In other 
words, they were saying that if the re- 
searcher doesn’t use mathematical meth- 
ods, ke is apt to hook up the wrong 
causes and effects. Said Likert: “Re- 
search is only as good as the measure- 
ment of the variables.” 
¢ Limited Agreement—There was one 
point on which all speakers, from both 
sides, saw eve to eye: Motivations re- 
search of all types needs considerable 
further experiment and work in order 
to refine it. All agreed that steps are 
now being made in this direction. 

Lucas noted that the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation has a committee 
now at work “addressing itself to the 
validation of all methods used in moti- 
vations research.” 

Likert saw considerable hope in the 
use of high speed electronic computers 
in furthering quantitative research. 
Said he: “Consumer surveys, if they are 
to yield the understanding and predic- 
tions desired of them, are necessarily 
going to include measures of many more 
variables and of more complex vari- 
ables than at present. . . . It is fortunate 
that the new clectronic equipment is 
becoming available to cope with this 
complex problem.” exo 
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Pretty soft! Now a new engineering achieve- 
ment brings you VINYLFOAM-the foam to make 
your life more comfortable-~and safer. Indeed 
VINYLFOAM is to raise Mr, end Mrs. Modern’s 
standard of living (and no strain on their pock- 
etbooks) with cushioning of superior quality, 
superior durability. When you want the ultimate 
in resilient comfort, whether in furniture or 
padded cushioning in your new auto, look for 
‘INYLFOAM made by The Elastomer Process. 





TRANGPORTATION 
SEATING 


HEAT SEALED PRODUCTS 
If your Very Important Products require the last word in 
cushioning and shock-absorption to give them maximum 
sales appeal, keep in mind that Vinylfoam Is Perfect. 
Chances are your present key suppliers are among ou: 
licensees, who will confer with you on how VINYLFOAM 
can be adapted to your specifications. Its fire resistance, 
versatility, and other features will give you new com- 
petitive advantages and reduce production costs by sim- 
plifying assemblies. Please write for information. 


VINYLFOAM is also ideal for adding cushioning and dec- 
orative effects when heat sealing such articles as hand- 
bags, belts, bath mats, slippers, wallets, brushes, sponges, 
cushions, pads, and apparel inserts. 
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ELASTOMER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
212 WRIGHT 6T.. NEWARK 5, WN. J. BIGELOW 8-3868 
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Selling the Housewife on the Electronic Range 


Tappen Stove Co. knows it has a long, hard pull to 
get its new big-ticket product into the family kitchen. 


Chis week, Tappan Stove Co. gave a 
preview of a product the public has 
been hearing about for a couple of yeais: 
m electronic range for the home 
kitchen. Sometime next month, in a 
limited market, Mrs. Housewife will 
have a chance to take a look herself. 
And what may turn out to be a revolu- 
tion in home kitchen economics will be 
on its way 

Tappan Stove has no illusions that it 
has an easy task on its hands. Market- 
ing a product~—and a big-ticket product, 
at that—as new as the electronic range 
takes a lot of doing. Its whole strategy 
recognizes this; it is geared not for 
crash-bank delivery, but for the long, 
low pull 

lappan's electronic range uses, by 

license agreement, the magnetron unit 
developed by Raytheon Mfg. Co. The 
magnetron cooks by means of micro- 
waves (the same kind of extremely short 
radio waves that operate your TV set). 
What makes the electronic range so 
different from the conventional range is 
the speed with which the microwaves 
do their work. Tappan says that its 
new stove broils bacon in two minutes, 
bakes a potato in six minutes, heats a 
jar of baby food in 45 seconds, roasts 
a 14-Ib. turkey in half an hour. 
¢ In the Home—When Raytheon be- 
gan its major drive to get its own Rada- 
range off the ground, it elected to stay 
in the commercial market—restaurants, 
hotels, and the like, at least for the 
time being (BW-—May15'54,p114). 
lappan, already deep in the home range 
field—it calls itself the country’s biggest 
manufacturer of gas ranges and also 
makes an electric range—will tackle the 
home market. 
* Faults—The new range is a built-in 
model, the same size as a conventional 
wnit—for easy replacement. Before it 
ventured into actual production and 
marketing, Tappan put 25 of the stoves 
into homes on field tests. For over a 
year, housewives in several cities have 
been using them. And both Tappan 
md the housewives have found out 
considerable in the process. 

The housewives’ biggest gripe was an 
expected one. The electronic unit cooks 
fast, but it didn't produce a nice brown 
crust—a problem that Raytheon recog- 
nized as a crucial one from the start. 
heir second gripe was the range’s limi- 
tations. It won't bake a two-crust pie 
or angel food cakes; souffles won't rise. 
The tougher cuts of meat don't do so 
well; neither do biscuits. Frozen foods 
in aluminum containers won't cook; 
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they have to be transferred to glass 
dishes. If you want to cook an egg in 
the shell, you had better make a pin 
prick in cach end; otherwise, it will ex- 
plode 

Tappan feels that a little more time 


and experience will lick these “can’ts.” 


It has already licked the vexing problem 
of no crust. A super-speed electric coil 
clement in the top of the oven does the 
trick 

¢ Approval—On the positive side, the 
housewives were impressed with the 
speed of the unit, and with its coolness. 
4 lot of foods can be cooked right in 
the dish they are served in; they don't 
get hot, just the food does. Food 
doesn't stick to the container—and that 
means easier dishwashing. Vegetables 
keep their flavor because little or no 
water has to be added. 

The experimenters found they could 
prepare a meal early in the day; reheat 
it at dinner time in a matter of minutes. 
Because clectronically cooked food 
seems to keep its flavor longer, leftovers 
are more appetizing. Since the unit 
won't work unless the oven door is 
closed—and the stove itself doesn’t get 
hot—there’s little chance that small fry 
will get burned. 

One last practical advantage is that 
the new range costs less to operate than 
a conventional electric stove; it’s in the 
neighborhood of the cost of operating 
gas ranges. 
¢ $1,000 Price Tag—With all these 
wes, Tappan weuld figure a big mar- 

et is there for the taking, but for one 
thing. The retail price of the stove is 
around $1,000. At that rate, it’s strictly 
a carriage trade item. 

Only volume will bring that price 
down. That fact, plus the range’s limita- 
tions, led Tappan to two decisions: to 
market the range at first as an auxiliary 
unit, and only later as a replacement for 
conventional equipment; and to go 
about its early-day marketing with cau- 
tion 
* Cautious Approach—The company’s 
setup for selling its gas and electric 
ranges fits right into this plan. It sells 
direct to dealers—appliance dealers, de- 
partment and furniture stores, utility 
companies, and building specialists, who 
sell in quantity to building contractors 
It will market the new range the same 
way. 

In the first months, only a few deal- 
ers will get the new range, perhaps in 
two cities. That's because a whole edu- 
cational program will be required for 
evervone concerned. You can’t sell 


something as new as this just by run- 
ning an ad. It takes live demonstra- 
tions to move it. This means, first, 
trained demonstrators. Eventually, al! 
Tappan dealers will get factory training 
in demonstration. But for now, the 
company’s own home economics staff 
will do the job. 

Finally, Tappan has to be set to 
handle servicing. It won't go into any 
market till it has trained personnel to 
take this work over, 
¢ Raytheon’s Strategy—No doubt some 
of the caution arises from Raytheon’s 
own experience in its first big year of 
selling the commercial version of the 
electronic cooker. Raytheon has made 
progress, but it is slow work. It has 
sales organizations in Six cities—Boston, 
Providence, Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, and Miami. These staffs consist 
of one Raytheon sales representative 
and one chef. So far, it is years away 
from setting up dealerships. 

Raytheon’s strategy has been to sell 
“bell cow” accounts in each city: a 
luxury restaurant, a middle-price restau- 
rant, a diner, and a drive-in. 

Raytheon has uncovered some of the 
limitations of the unit. It is a natural 
for odd items and a la carte dishes— 
broiled lobsters, for example—which 
would tie up conventional equipment. 
But it is one of the oddities of elec- 
tronic cooking that the more dishes 
the unit contains the slower it oper- 
ates. So for big cooking jobs, the 
Radarange’s chief merit lies in its ability 
to reheat, and its adaptability to lunch- 
eon-counter cooking. 

All this has meant too small a volume 
to get the price of the magnetron—the 
one obstacle to lower prices—down. But 
Tappan has reason to believe that even 
this isn’t an insuperable obstacle. Dur- 
ing its field testing days, Tappan sent 
out a salesman to “see how many of 
these things you can sell for $1,500.” 
He came back the next day with firm 
orders for two—both doctors, who have 
to eat when they can. 

Last week, the company got an or- 
der for 100 from a Sacramento builder, 
who plans to put up several hundred 
homes in the $50,000 class. A wealthy 
Texas businessman ordered two units 
¢ Competition Helps—Furthermore, 
both Raytheon and —— look to the 
competition to boost their cause. Gen 
eral Electric Co. not long ago an- 
nounced it should soon market a micro- 
wave oven for homes. This means more 
promotion, and, Tappan and Raytheon 
feel, faster acceptance. Raytheon al- 
most certainly will license other com- 
panies to use its magnetron, That, 
again, promises more volume and ulti- 
mately a lower price. to 
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Industry's “Sea of Opportunity” 


debt-free 


INDIANA 


MO STATE DEBT! Our State Constitution forbids it! In fact, 


Indiana has millions of dollars in surplus! 


WO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. No net income, use, re- 
tail sales, corporate or manufacturer's tax! NO tax on receipts from 
sales in interstate Ewe commerce! Only % of 1% on gross 
receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in interstate 
or foreign commerce; 1% on other receipts derived in Indiana 
except from sale to ultimate consumer (4 of 1%). And Indiana's 
unemployment tax is far lower than average! 


RAW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal. Limestone. Natural gas. 
“Clay Center of the World.” Petroleum. “White Clay,” rich in 
aluminum, Gypsum. Rock asphalt. Dolomite. Fluorspar. Water, 
sand, gravel, wood, corn, soybeans, etc. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


-- 9-45 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BW .333 State House 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Dear Sir 

Please send me copies of your new 28-page brochure, entitied 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE 
INDUSTRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Spape~asesenene nara wewwrsy 


city STATE 


ee 


The American Ruhr! 


... developing the world's greates! concentra- 
tion of electric power . . . home of the nation's 
largest atomic energy plant. (Power often is 
% of 1% of indiana manufacturers’ total pro- 
duction costs.) 

Ohio Rivar carries more low-cost freight than 
the Panama Canal. inland waterway freight 
has tripled since 1946—and already-low costs 
are destined to come down as much as an- 
other 50%! 


23 RAILROADS, 300 MOTOR FREIGHT LINES, 9 airlines, 200 
airports, more miles of paved highway per driver and per square 
mile than any other state—an all patd for! 


GOOD LABOR. Responsible, versatile, 97% native, 30% fewer 
government workers per capita than nationally. Enviable strike and 
lockout records. First in U. 8, with labor-management charter. 


AND IT’S GOOD TO LIVE IN INDIANA! Superb schools; 29 stare 
and local colleges, universities. Fine housing, moderate rent. 
Low-cost state and local government. Good climate. Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation. Over 1000 lakes, streams; 32 
famous state parks, forests, beaches. Resorts, Winter sports 
Fine public swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf courses. 
And friendly, gracious people! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE + BW-333, STATE House + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA « Puons MELaose 5-3571 
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U.S. Agency Orders Survey 


On Habits of Hunters, Anglers 


The most thorough survey ever undertaken on the 
time and money spent by U.S. sportsmen for hunting 
and fishing is shaping up for early 1956, 

Crossley $-D Surveys, Inc., of New York, holds a 
$134,000 contract from Interior Dept's. Fish & Wildlife 
Service for the project, set to begin on Jan. 7. 

The results, expected to be published next summer, 
will be a boon to manufacturers and marketers of the 
billions of dollars worth of equipment sold every year to 
the multi-millions of hunters and fishermen in this 
leisure-conscious economy. 

lhe statistics will pack some political punch, too. Fish 
& Wildlife says, for example, that the data will “provide 
justification for outlay of public funds for pollution con- 
trol, soil conservation, etc.,” and cast new light on the 
running feud between wildlife enthusiasts and exponents 
of grazing rights by showing whether the “sentiments 
and opinions are realistic.” 

\ number of states have run similar surveys within 
their own borders. But methods varied so widely and 
data were so limited that it has been impossible to pro- 
ject the results on a nationwide scale. Fish & Wildlife 
experts don't know for sure even how many sports fisher- 
men and hunters there are 

“We know—or think we know—there are at least 30- 
million,” says a service spokesman, “but how many more 
than that is something we have no idea about.” 

Meanwhile, Crossley S-D Surveys reports that a 
number of states are interested in supplementing the 
survey in order to get state by state projections. These 

tates plan to employ the research firm to extend the 
san.ple, add questions geared to local conditions, 


Paramount Prepares to Move In 
On Color TV Set Market 


Color TV set makers expect a big new contender in 
this potentially hot field 

Word got out last week—via the New York World- 
Telegram Sun—that Paramount Pictures Corp. is nego- 
tiating to get into the set act. Paramount officials are 
practically mum. All they will say is that there will 
be such sets, involving, if not the parent company, one 
of the Paramount-controlled interests, They also con- 
firmed that the set will use the Lawzence tube of 
Chromatic ‘Television Laboratories, in which Paramount 
has a 50% interest. 

With little information to go on, the rumor market 
is buzzing. Best trade thinking seems to be that a 
Paramount concern will license some other manufacturer 
to turn out the whole set and to merchandise it. A com 
plicating factor in sizing up the situation is that Para 
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mount Pictures has a 27% interest in Du Mont. It’s the 
largest stockholder in both Du Mont's broadcasting 
company—which recently splintered off from Du Mont’s 
manufacturing tion—and im the manufacturing 
concern. With the new set in the offing, Paramount 
would thus be involved in two brands. The trade thinks 
Paramount would like to get out of the set manufacturing 
side of the Du Mont picture, stay with the broadcasting 
company. 


Singer Sewing Machine Finally 
Goes Into Department Stores 


For years, Singer Sewing Machine Co. has been a 
classic example of a manufacturer that sold solely through 
its owned and operated outlets. This week, for the first 
time, it is establishing a center in a big department store: 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 

If the experiment works out, the company may make 
similar deals with department stores in other cities. Such 
arrangements won't upset its Singer Sewing Center opera- 
tions in the suburbs and outlying areas, officials say. The 
new arrangement does not mean, they emphasize, that 
Singer is giving up its own outlets. 

The employees at the Marshall Field location are for- 
mer Singer employees (the company is closing its center 
on nearby South State St.) and are Singer-trained. But 
they will now be on Marshall Field’s payroll. 

Singer reports traffic in its own centers is up. But with 
the influx of imports since the war, competition has 
stepped up on all sewing machine fronts. Singer expects 
to benefit trom the traffic on Marshall Field's second 
floor, which sells piece goods, patterns, notions, and the 
like. Similarly, officials point out, Marshall Field should 
benefit from sewing machine buyers—and more especially 
from the repeat visits of the women who take the Singer 
sewing courses. 

In other ways, Singer has been moving slowly away 
from doing all its business through its centers. Last year 
it sold its hand-operated Sew-Handy machine for chil- 
dren to department and toy stores. And it*has recently 
revived its prewar practice of signing up sales and service 
representatives in rural areas where a center wasn’t justi- 
fied. 


Bargains at Tiffany's 
Clear Out “Older” Styles 


Tiffany & Co. startled New York's Fifth Avenue with 
its first bargain price sale since it moved store locations 
15 years ago. ‘The famous old jewelry shop was sold 
last August to Hoving Corp., owners of the Bonwit 
Teller women’s fashion chain (BW—Aug.27'55,p88). 

The sale coincided with the election of a new president, 
William T. Lusk, great grandson of the founder. He 
succeeds Louis de B. Moore, retiring after 44 years with 
the company. 

The sale doesn’t mean that Tiffany's quality or con- 
servative merchandising policies will dutigh radical- 
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We're happy to know that the same accelerated pace 
is taking place at every engineering school through- 
out the land. It means that today's aeronautical devel- 
opments demand technological skills which have no 
precedent. 


The striking power of a fighter plane depends upon 
the competency of those who designed it. Republic's 
engineering resourcefulness created the first U.S. 400 
500...and 600 mile-an-hour fighters, it gave the 
war famed Thunderbolts and Thunderjets of war tested 
worthiness their powerful punch and ruggedness. 


Current proof of staff proficiency and projected think- 
ing are demonstrated in the F-84F Thunderstreak 
atomic-bomb-carrying jet-fighter-bomber, and its pho- 
to reconnaissance counterpart the RF-84F Thunderflash 
... presently flying with units of the USAF and the 
NATO Air Forces 


We feel confident that whatever the trend of tomor- 
row's airpower needs may be, alertness to new tech- 
niques should add a potent blend when mixed with 
the skill of those veterans who hove established 
Republic's reputation. 


$ 








Fuel is measured in minutes . . . minutes are 
measured in miles when you fly a Super Sabre 
jet fighter. That’s why the Air Force is devel- 
oping this high-flying, high-speed jet tanker to 
fuel three fighters on the wing at the same time. 

Naturally, mid-air refueling would be impos- 
sible without a hose to withstand the grueling 
service of such an operation. Therefore, Wright 
Air Development Center asked Hewitt-Robins 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


ill er up and 


to design and produce an in-flight refueling 
hose together with its vital metal couplings. 

This was just the kind of development that 
Hewitt-Robins’ long experience and research 
skills could answer. The result was a hose and 
integral coupling assembly so successful that 
the Air Force now expects to refuel at greater 
speeds and higher altitudes than ever before. 

Hewitt-Robins developed a hose that bends 


INCORPORATED 


CONVEYOR BELTING «INDUSTRIAL HOSE + CONVEYOR MACHINERY + VIBRATING SCREENS + VIBRATING CONVEYORS 
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make it snappy | 


easily at minus 66° F. It absorbs tremendéus 
crush loads, yet coils easily on a relatively 
small reel. It can’t pull apart even under ab- 
normal conditions—withstands buffeting end 
pulls in excess of 5,000 pounds, thereby provid- 
ing maximum safety to both aircraft and crews. 
Yet the hose is light in weight and aerodynami- 
cally designed and balanced to trail easily at ex- 
tremely high speeds without flutter or wobble. 


Whether you require a hose to handle liquids 
and gases—a belt conveyor system (both the 
belting and machinery) to convey solids in 
bulk—or vibrating equipment to feed, screen 
or shakeout material, Hewitt-Robins can solve 
your particular problem, large or small. Why 
not contact our nearest sales office, your local 
Hewitt-Robins distributor, or write to our 
executive offices in Stamford, Connecticut. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT Gtewltemonine) 


DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, ENGINEERING AND ERECTION OF COMPLETE BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS. 
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Marketing 


The older and more experienced 

a manufacturer becomes, the more he 
appreciates that success is not solely 

a matter of producing a fine product ata 
fair price. Rather it is the sum total of 

all the services, great and small, which he 
renders to his customers day by day 

and throughout the years. 


THE 


TORRINGaTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA > OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





ly. It does mean, according to store 
officials, that there’s a new emphasis 
on the best in styling—in jewelry, 
china, glass, and leatherware that 
Tiffany's handles. ‘The sale is a way 
of clearing out older or “less appro- 
priate” styles. 

Previously, outdated goods were 
moved at cut prices by the individual 
salespeople themselves, without an- 
nouncing it to the customer clientele 
at large. This time there was no 
advertising fanfare, but Titfany’s sent 
out dignified little printed announce 
ments. The sale is boosting business, 
the store reports, particularly in the 
lower-priced lines, where customers 
buy a themselves. The cut-rate 
prestige items aren't moving so well 
—perhaps because gift-givers fear 
recipients might return their presents 
and find they were bought at 20%- 
30% off. 


Marketing Association 
Makes Annual Awards 


The American Marketing Assn. 
handed out its 1955 awards at the 
University of Illinois’ biennial matr- 
keting symposium (page 56). Win- 
ners and subjects: 

¢ Wroe Alderson of Alderson & 
Sessions, drugs and groceries. 

¢ Ewald T. Grether, University 
of California, fair trade. 

* Rensis Likert, University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, 
consumer finance. 

¢ Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings 
Institution, production capacity. 

* Henry Schultz (posthumous- 
ly), University of Chicago, demand 
theory and measurement. 


. ° ° 


Marketing Briefs 


FCC will investigate a swap of 
radio-I'V stations between National 
Broadcasting Co. and Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co, (BW—Mar.12'55,p 
142) to see if NBC used undue influ 
ence. 

Big rug merger: Directors of Mo 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., and Alexan- 
der Smith, Inc., have voted to 
combine their companies, two of the 
biggest in the field. 

Design piracy in costume jewelry 
is frowned upon by a New York fed 
eral court, upholding a copyright ac 
tion brought by Trifari, Krussman & 
Fishel, Inc., jewelry makers 
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lt This Supply Company 
Can Save $4,000 on a 
Single Catalog Job... 








Stewease SLECTRNE supe.y 
°F 28 ~ Foders, Switches ang tee 
AMROS HART & up aes ’ 
ONETIC ac Wess ~ bay nen 4 
The catalog production statt 
of Standard Electric Supply 
Co, supplies all the type 
composition right in the office. 


‘How Much 
Can YOU Save...? 


Standard Electric Supply Co,, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, distributes a wide line of electrical supplies 
and appliances using a large catalog as its mer- 
chandising medium. The price-list contained in the 
catalog comprises 148 pages of complicated tabular 
matter which represented a tremendous cost with old 
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methods of type-setting. 
The General Manager of Standard solved the cost 


problem with Vari-Typer, An office typist composes 
the price-list on the Vari-Typer using the changeable 
type feature for the bold and light face listings, the 
small italic footnotes, the sub-headings, etc,, creat- 
ing a highly legible and attractive price-list section, 
Automatic controls produce evened margins and 


spacing. The entire job is then reproduced by eco- 
The savings on the initial job was 








nomical offset, 
clocked at more than $4000.00, 


.» »« HOW MUCH CAN YOUR COMPANY SAVE? 


The simple method of producing your own type 
composition within your own office—applied to forms, 
booklets, literature, house organs, etc,, can add up 
to some breath-taking savings. The coupon will bring 


the story in complete detail, 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


a 
GCG ri = 720 FREUNGHUYSEN AVENUE - NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
® Please send VARI-TYPER Booklet C49 


the modern, economical way to ‘set’ 
PRINTER’S STYLE TYPE 


@ All body-copy in this ‘ad’ was composed on the Vari-Typer. 


Type for heads was photo-composed on the Coxhead-Liner. 








Transactions 


(Billions of Dollors) 
NON FINANCIAL 
Payroll 


Receipts from & payments on 
investment 


Insurance & grants 

Taxes & tax refunds 

Capital Acquisitions 
Net change in inventories. . 
New fixed capital 
Other capital acquisitions . 


Purchases & sales of other 
goods & services 


Subtotal . 
FINANCIAL T 
Currency & deposits 
Federal obligations 
Mortgages 


Corporate securities & State & 
lecal obligations 


Other .... 
Subtotal 


GRAND TOTAL ..... 


5.7 
—1.4 
8.1 


787.2 


f Finenciel dete represent net chenges in liebilities or assets 











324.0 127.0 


* less then 50 million dollors @ovsiness 


Rest of World 





Financial 
Institutions 


Source | Use 





9.6 


43 
19.6 
1g 
3.1 


2 


8.4 
47.2 


7 
3.9 
10.8 


9.6 3 





2.1 1.0 
15 


72.4 19.5 





Fed's New Economic Slide Rule 


Vhe 


you W he re 


coluwns of figures above tell 
American businesses, con 
sumers, government, and financial in 
stitutions got their funds in 1954—and 
what they did with their money 

These tables—and about 100 others 
supporting them—are the outgrowth of 
and revolutionary system of 
accounts, which the Federal 
Board has ‘the 


a new 
national 
Reserve christened 
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flow-of-funds system.” It was fathered 
by Prof. Morris A. Copeland, creator of 
the carlier “moneyfiows system” (BW 
Jan.10°53,p144) and mothered by the 
Fed's Div. of Research and Statistics 
When the Fed gave its new system 
to the world last week, it looked so 
different in structure and detail from 
the original Copeland model that some 


cconomists may have had their mo 


ments of doubt about its paternity. 
However, a closer look should have re- 
vealed the new braimchild’s resemblance 
to the Copeland side of the family 

The basic principle behind both 
Copeland's system and the Fed's is the 
same. It derives from this brilliant in 
sight of a distinguished imstitutional 
economist, the late Prof. John R. Com 
mons of the University of Wisconsin 
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Rest 
of World 


[arpenter ... pioneers in specially-engineered steels through continvina research 


2 


service life: two weeks 


sit, 


oe 


service life: many months 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in reducing replacements of critical parts? 


Every two weeks chrome-nickel stainless nozzles in a 
battery-filling machine corroded so badly from hot sul 
phuric acid that they had to be replaced. Hard rubber 
nozzles failed even quicker. Replacement time ran as 
high as 30 minutes. Here was a real opportunity for im- 
provement ... and the manufacturer met the challenge 

He called in the specialists who developed industry's 
first sulphuric acid-resisting stainless in rolled form. This 
unique Carpenter Super Alloy was a natural. After many 
months of continuous use, the new nozzles show no 
signs of corrosion. “liminating frequent shut-downs has 
boosted battery production and reduced costs substan- 
tially. 

Isn’t there a place in your company for Carpenter 
men to work with you toward improved products and 
easier, more economical production? A wide range oi 


[arpe 


quality steels for virtually any critical application are 
backed by able and conscientious people who want to 
do business with you, 

The opportunity is here. You can initiate this forward 
step in your plant by sending for a copy of Carpenter's 
32-page book, ‘‘Service on Specialty Steels.” 
The Carpenter Steel Cc., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter? 
Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloys / 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels / Tubing 
and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 


yer EL 


for product improvement 





“I made the transaction the ultimate 
unit of economic investigation.” 

By a transaction, Commons meant 
the same thing a businessman would 
mean: an exchange by two parties of 
rights over goods or services or money 
or credit. Phese exchanges, said Com- 
mons, must be negotiated by the two 
parties according to the working rules 
of society before labor can produce, or 
consumers can consume, of commod- 
ities can be physically delivered te other 
persons. 


|. Constructing the System 


If you start with the transaction as 
your basic unit in investigating the 
national economy, you wind up with 
what might be called a double-double- 
entry system of national accounting 

probably it’s better to call it a 
quadruple entry system, because 
every economic or financial transac- 
tion goes into the books in at least 
four places. 

Suppose the transaction is the sale 
of an automobile, This becomes (1) a 
purchase of goods by the buyer, (2) a 
ale of goods by the seller, (3) a reduc- 
tion in cash for the buyer, and (4) an 
increase in cash for the seller. 

That car sale had, in the terminology 
of the Fed's system, two financial and 
two nonfinancial aspects. The two 


financial aspects were the reduction and 


increase in cash; the two nonfinancial 
were the purchase and sale of the car. 
The Fed isn't too happy about that 
term “nonfinancial” but can’t think of 
1 better one; it means payments for 
something (labor, goods, services, use 
etc.) and not just the ex 
change of financial instruments 
¢ Classes—Taking as its building blocks 
transactions between at least two parties 
which involve the use of money or 
credit, the Fed constructs its system 
of national accounts. All transactions 
ive grouped into 12 nonfinancial and 
nine financial classes 

¢ The nonfinancial are: payroll, 
interest, rents and royalties, dividends, 
net withdrawals by proprietors, insur 
pr THVT, insurance benefits, 
grants and donations, taxes, tax refunds, 
real estate transfers, and other goods 
and services 

¢ The financial are 
currency and deposits, gold and other 
monetary reserves, bank loans other 
than mortgages, mortgages, federal ob 
ligations, state and local obligations, 
corporate securities, trade credit, and 
miscellancous financial assets and lia- 
bilities 
¢ Sectors—These transaction categorics 
carry through consistently under each 
of 10 sectors into which the economic 
wstem is divided. This new kind of 
sectoring is an important feature of 
the new system, a sharp change from 


of money, 


nce 


changes in 
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the gross national product system. For 
the sectors are not abstract types of 
economic activity—such as the “gross 
private domestic investment” of GNP— 
but the 10 major decision-making 
groups that transact the national busi- 
ness: consumers, corporate business, 
nonfarm noncorporate business, farm 
business, the federal government, state 
and local governments, the banking sys- 
tem, insurance companies, other imsti- 
tutional investors, and the rest of the 
world, 

There are also accounts for a number 
of key subsectors; for instance, the 
banking system is subdivided into com- 
mercial banks, mutual savings banks 
and the Postal Savings System, Federal 
Reserve Banks, and Treasury monetary 
funds. 

For every sector and subsector of the 
economy, the flow-of-funds system pre- 
sents a statement showing the sources 
and uses of funds. 

And these separate accounts build 
up to a record of our entire money 
economy in motion, cranking out its 
cera exchanging its paper, accumu- 
ating its wealth. 


ll. Spotlight on the Economy 


The practical uses to which this new 
system of accounts can be put are hard 
to estimate in advance. It will take 
years of experience—years in which 
analysts can get used to the new con 
cepts and how to handle them—to re 
veal all its potential uses to business 
and government. But you can already 
foresee many contributions the system 
seems certain to make to better and 
speedier analysis, forecasting, and deci 
sion-making. 

To begin with, it will reveal much 
about the quality of present statistical 
information, disclose gaps that need to 
be filled in, ultimately improve our in- 
formation about vital parts of our 
economy. 

The tables on page 70, for instance, 
make it possible to get quick answers 
to questions like these 

¢ How did consumers finance ex 
penditures of $324-billion in 1954 
when their payrolls amounted to only 
$194-billion? Answer: They got an 
extra $65-billion from investments, $27 
billion from insurance policies and 
grants, $25-billion from selling capital 
possessions such as houses and cars; and 
they added $8.5-billion to their mort 
gage debt, picked up $5-billion more 
clsewhere. 

¢ Where did business get the 
funds to pay for $31-billion in capital 
investment? Answer: It got only $5 
billion by selling securities; the rest 
came mostly out of carnings. 

¢ How did federal, state, and local 
governments finance $127-billion in ex 
penditures, when tax receipts equaled 


only $84-billion? Answer: $21.6-bil- 
lion came from Social Security and 
other imsurance receipts, $12-billion 
from selling goods and services, and 
$6.6-billion from selling government 
obligations (in other words, from 
borrowing). 

¢ Valuable—Beyond this, economists 
will find the flow-of-funds system valu- 
able in many ways: 

¢ It will throw a spotlight on weak 
and strong spots in the financial picture. 
For one thing, it will give full detail on 
business operating or cost expenditures 
and thus Ros whether needs for work- 
ing capital are likely to keep business 
strapped at a particular time. 

e It will reveal structural changes 
in the national economy as they occur. 
The Fed has worked up the flow-of- 
funds accounts for the years 1939-54, 
and finds them valuable in tracing and 
evaluating changes in the structure of 
private debt since the end of the war, 
im identifying the particular groups bor- 
rowing, the financial channels used, 
and the relationship of the rise in debt 
to the commitment of income for serv- 
icing debt. 

¢ It will provide a superior means 
of studying the inflationary or defla- 
tionary pressures on the economy and 
how these are likely to affect particular 
sectors. 

¢ It will make it easier to trace the 
probable effects on all parts of the 
economy of a particular act, such as a 
tax cut, or a change in credit regula- 
tions, or an increase in the federal 
budget, or a stepup in business capital 
spending. 

© It will give clues to the probable 
behavior of decision-making groups in 
the economy, such as consumers oT 
farmers or msurance companies, since 
it will throw light on their specific 
financial situation. 

¢ It will advance knowledge of de 
velopments in particular markets and 
clarify the relation of those markets to 
the whole economy. It will provide a 
better means than GNP accounts for 
dealing with the market for both old 
and new houses, for both old and new 
cars, for dealings in securitics. 

e It will give a heavier role in 
economic analysis to money and credit 
—and that should mean an improvement 
in applied economics. Analysts should 
find it easier to make good, realistic 
appraisals of trends in economic ac- 
tivity or employment, because the new 
system will give them a clearer picture 
of the purchasing power of the society, 
measured not just in income but in 
terms of all the financial sources and 
obligations of consumers. 


Ill. Missing Link 


So wide are its possible uses that the 
flow-of-funds system promises to be- 
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Only through MONY MODULE 
could these three companies 
solve their Employee-Benefit problems 





THE PRACTICAL ANSWER 


Mr. Robert Halvorsen, President, 
Sterling Die Casting Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says, ““The fact 
that the average age of our em- 
ployees is 47 years seemed an 
insurmountable problem in set- 
ting up a realistic retirement plan. 
MONY Module has been the prac- 
tical answer because it requires no 
large intial payment to cover past 


UNIQUE PREMIUM GUARANTEES 
Mr. R. H. Nichols, President, 
The Vernon Daily Record, Ver- 
non, Texas, states, “I had never 
found any other plan that did not 
leave much to be desired when 
related to a small employee group. 
MONY gave me a tailor-made 
plan, and its unique premium 
guarantees assure me that future 
pension costs for established ben- 


ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 


Mr. Lindell Peterson, President, 
Chicago Mortgage Investment 
Co., Chicago, Ill., says, “Until we 
heard of MONY Module, we could 
not find a plan to do everything 
we wanted at a reasonable cost, 
The size of our company was a 
hindrance in one place, the cost 
in another, But MONY Module 
solved all our problems in one package 


services of older employees.” efits will not get out of hand.” at @ price within our means.” 


New plan offers flexible, low-cost program — even for smaller groups! 


Before MONY Module there was no employee- right for your employees but best for your budget: 


benefit plan that allowed both smaller and larger 1. Retirement for the employee. 
businesses to meet all their needs economically and 

i ’ ae Life insurance for the employee 
efficiently. But now, because it’s so flexible, MONY 

Module solves that problemn—for firms employing Widow's pension to supplement Social Security. 


as few as 10 or as many as 10,000. Disability income for the employee. 


MONY Module is a unique idea, and it’s unusually . Hu. 't9l, surgical, and medical benefits for the 
simple! With it, you can literally “build your own’’ employ. "d his family. 
program—-unit-by-unit—using combinations and 6. Payments fo,  “ajor medical expenses (avail- 


amounts of the following benefits that are not only able only for grou; s of 25 or more employees), 


Whether you want only life insurance, or the most complete package of benefits 
available, find out more about MONY Module and how it fits your needs. 
MONY offices are located throughout the United States and in Canada. 


2 _ ee. ee 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. BW-4 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE— 
and what advantages it offers me and my employees, 


Mien O- Mew York 1 
uTUAL WIE IEW BORK leer ie 


THE MUTUAL LIFE IHEURANCE COMPARY OF HEW YORK be Type of Business 


dent and Sickness Hosp/tal/zation — 
.» FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 
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MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! Ban rau 











-. w SAVED 


5103.46 
PER RING! 


Switching to 
Flash Butt-Welding of 
Mill-Rolled Sections Slashed 
Production Cost 76'2% 


NEW METHOD 

Ring, rolled and 
welded from mill 
section of appros- 
imate shape of 
finished part. 


OLD METHOD 
Ring, rolled and 
welded from rec- 
tangulor bor size 
to maximum over- 
all dimensions of 

finished part. 


Rough rings purchased 

by a leading manu- 

facturer of jet engines 

weighed 155 pounds, 

Most of this weight 

was excess metal which 

had to be machined away, 

American Welding 

studied blueprints and 

recommended a 

flash butt-welded 

ring, formed from 

a special mill- 

rolled section, 

Adopting this new 

ring saved 88 

pounds of metal 

and eliminated 

much of the 

machining time 
required. 








Write today — we will be glad to 
study your problem. 
Free Catalog of 
American Welding 
Facilities. Send 
For Your Copy 
TODAY. 
THE AMERICAN WELDING & MFG. CO. 
380 DIETZ ROAD 86* «§©6©WARREN, OHIO 


AMERICAN 
WELDING 





come “the missing link” of economic 
and financial analysis. 

Up to now, analysis of the national 
economy has been split, for all ical 
purposes, between the approach of the 
economist and that of the financial 
analyst. The first is based upon 
the gross national product, which 
aims at measuring the market value of 
the current output of goods and 
services. 

However, a great deal of economic 
activity lies outside the scope of such 
a measure of current output—and much 
of what lies outside is important for 
understanding developments in our 
kind of financial economy. 

For instance, GNP data cancel out 
many expenditures: money spent on 
already existing assets—such as old 
houses and used cars—or on services 
and materials bought by some busi- 
nesses from others that do not con- 
stitute final products, or transactions in 
securities, in mortgages, or other forms 
of debts and financial assets. 
¢ In Perspective—The second approach, 
that of banks and insurance companies 
and other financial institutions, is ex- 
clusively concerned with financial data 

money in circulation, bank deposits, 
government and corporate securities 
and obligations. But no system has 
existed for relating these financial ele- 
ments to the at economic activities 
within the economy 
duction of goods and services whic 
the concern of GNP analysis 

In actuality, of course, real economic 
events have powerful effects upon the 
financial sector of the economy, and 
financial developments powerfully affect 
real economic dovdiepuats What has 
been missing up to now was a system of 
national accounts that would link up 
the nonfinancial and financial informa- 
tion about our economy, 

This is what the fiow-of-funds system 
does. Its builders—Ralph A. Young, 
Kenneth B. Williams, Daniel H. Brill, 
Stanley J. Sigel and their assistants in 
the Fed—consider that their new system 
“provides both a financial perspective 
to nonfinancial developments and a 
nonfinancial perspective to financial de- 
velopments.” 
¢ Not Rivals—Its builders do not re- 
gard flow-of-funds as competitive with 
the other two major systems of national 
accounts—GNP and another new ac- 
counting system, Wassily Leontief’s in- 
put-output system (BW—Jan.10'53, 
pi4l). 

The differences among the three sys- 
tems stem from their different orenta- 
tions. GNP focuses on the problem of 
measuring national production and in- 
come. Input-output focuses on the 
technological relations among different 
industries—that is, the physical goods 
one industry gets from or sends to other 
industries. Flow-of-funds concentrates 


that is, to the — 


1 1s 


on the role of money and credit in the 
productive process. 

It is its orientation that sets flow-of- 
funds apart from the other two systems, 
neither of which keeps a record of 
financing nor shows relationships be- 
tween monetary and credit flows and 
purchases of goods and services. 
¢ But Separate—The parceling out of 
national economic analysis among the 
three systems has caused some econo- 
mists to start pushing for a unified, gen- 
eral purpose system of national ac- 
counts. Even Morris Copeland, the 
moneyflows founding father, recently 
said: “The conviction has been grow- 
ing on me that conceptually the two 
{moneyflows and GNP] can be made 
one.” Others express a similar view 
about fitting input-output with the 
others into a single system. 

As things stand, though, each sys- 
tem “‘has come to lead a life of its own” 
and the hope of unification at this point 
seems dim. 
¢ Still Young—So far, the Fed's flow- 
of-funds data, available in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, carry only through 1954, and 
are only on an annual basis. The Fed 
is well aware that for greatest useful- 
ness, the tables must be available on a 
quarterly basis, and must be put out 
fast. 

Some parts of the data are already 
being handled on this fast, quarterly 
basis for the Fed’s own internal pur- 
poses; but it will probably be at least 
two years before this can be done for 
the public. 

The Fed feels keenly that its system 
is still young, needs a chance to ripen. 
It sees plenty of bugs that will take 
time to work out. There’s also likely 
to be a long period of simplification 
and improvement (GNP accounts have 
been going through this process over 
the years). 

The Fed doesn’t intend to let pub- 
lication of the book—Flow of Funds in 
the U.S., 1939-53—which is set for 
December, freeze the system in its 
present form. What comes in the way 
of development and improvement will 
depend largely on reactions of the busi- 
ness community and others—the Fed 
wants to make the new system of ac- 
counts as useful as possible. 

Flow-of-funds has been an experi- 
mental project for almost a decade— 
ever since Copeland and the Fed began 
collaborating. The Fed is taking the 
wraps off now and making the system a 
permanent part of its reporting to the 

blic because of this conviction: It 
feels sure that the system, ultimately, 
will greatly advance our understanding 
of that eternally mysterious phenome- 
non, the expansion and contraction of 
money and credit and the national 
economy—and so will give us increased 
control over our economic destiny. «No 
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Nearly midnight in Indianapolis... 


it's the start of an- 
other workday for 
people on the third 
shift at this West- 
ern Electric plant 
.. . part of a round-the-clock effort 
vhich means more and more Bell 
telephones are moving out to serve 
you 
Just a year ago bright new tele- 
phones in color went into heavy vol- 
ume production here. And today 
hundreds of thousands of Bell tele- 
phone users are enjoying the added 
satisfaction that color can give to 
telephone service. They're also en- 
joying the other new telephone con- 
veniences that are assembled here 
telephones with illuminated dials, 
push-button telephones, volume con- 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


trol telephones and others that you've 
heard about 


But making telephones is only a 
small part of the production job be- 
hind your Bell telephone service. Our 
plants located in ten states work as a 
team, turning out parts that fit to- 
gether in “behind-the-scenes” tele- 
phone equipment such as complex 
dial switching mechanisms and the 
maze of other equipment needed in 
the operations of Bell telephone 
companies 


This is the major part of our job 
as the manufacturing and supply unit 
of the Bell System . . . providing your 
Bell telephone company the equip- 
ment it needs to make possible good, 
dependabie telephone service. 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


Indianapolis girls assemble telephone parts 
made in their own plant and other Western 
Electric plants in IIlinois, Maryland, Massa 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York and Pennsy! 
vania, producing telephones in eight lovely 
colors. They are available through your local 
Bell telephone company 
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Development of power resources 
marches forward where the demand for 








power exists. More power is now 
generated and consumed in New York 
._.._ State than in any other. Enormous new 
power resources — thermal, hydro- 
electric and nuclear — are in course of 
~~~ development. Another reason why more 
industries — and a greater variety of 
industries — operate at a profit in 
New York State than in any other. 
A good reason for locating your plant 
in the Empire State. 


| 





New York State is prepared to give 

you the particular FACTS on which you 
can decide exactly where to locate 

YOUR PLANT. Our booklet—"Industrial _ 
Location Services” explains what we do, 
and shows how you can put our knowledge 
to work. For your free copy write 

New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany 7, N. Y. | 


1 | 
NEW YORK -ae 
STATE, ~ 


AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Governor c issi of C ree — 




















PRODUCTION 


Good math and science teachers are scarce but 
high schools are trying to interest top students in 
engineering, as in this New York class. Industry 


is helping to sow these 


Seeds for a Crop of Engineers 


When the shortage of engineers first 
began to grip U.S. industry, the wails 
of anguish were nearly always statistical. 
A lot of them still are. Thus you find 
the plaint of the Engineering Man 
power Commission that last year in 
dustry could have used 40,000 new en 
gineers against the 22,000 who actually 
got their degrees. 

But an entirely new note of com- 
plaint is beginning to rise above the 
morose listing of numerical deficits. 
That is the cry for quality. Pres. James 
R. Killian, Jr., of MIT, voiced this in 
an annual report: “Employers are not 
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just looking for ‘bodies’ with degrees; 
they are looking with a critical eye for 
competence for men with more 
fundamental, integrated education in 
science, engineering, and the humani 
ties.” 

To find out how serious the lack of 
quality was, and what was being done 
to remedy it, BUSINESS WEEK turned 
loose reporters all over the country last 
week to question educators, industrial 
ists, and enginecrs. Almost everywhere 
they got the same answer: The good 
technical education simply isn’t enough 


¢ Chief Culprits—This quality deficit, 


the reporters were told, is he 


with shortages of teachers, facilities, 
qualified students all reacting and feed 
ing on one another, 

At the highest level was the plain 
fact that even the richest schools have 
not been able to hold topnotch teach 
ers in the face of the high pay offered 
them by industry. To some extent, 
the effect of this is softened by the re 
search programs supported by industry 
itself. But generally, the teaching 
quality is diluted, and with it, of course, 
the quality of the graduating classes 

Weak incentives for teachers had 


Production 179 





Provide employees and their dependents with protection 
against financial strain of medical emergencies! 


Iliness or injury in his family can 
rapidly empty an employee's pockets. 
To prevent this, many companies are 
setting up Group Insurance programs 
with New York Life which cover an 
employee's wife and dependent chil- 
dren as well as the employee. 


The health care coverages include 
hospital, surgical and medical expense 
insurance. The employee's morale— 
and his efficiency—are both higher 
with such protection at hand, The 
plan makes benefits available when 
they are needed in an emergency and 


prevents the postponement of neces- 
sary surgery or medical care by an 
employee or one of his family. And 
each time a claim is paid, good will is 
created toward your company in the 
employee's home and his community. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more 
employees. The plan you choose can 
be designed to meet the needs of your 
ee Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance , . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


5!i Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Gay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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an even sharper effect at the high school 
level. Percentagewise, the number of 
ualified math and science teachers 
shcivels every year, with the direct re- 
sult that fewer students, especially good 
students, are drawn to technical train- 
ing. Of those who do try for engineer- 
ing colleges, 4 great number cannot 
even get in, and a tremendous percent- 
age cannot stay the course to gradua- 
tion. 

The U.S. Office of Education notes 

the dwindling proportion of college 
gradu tes qualifying to teach math and 
science; from 1950 to 1954 the number 
qualitying in these fields was more than 
cut in half. Worse still, swarms of the 
qualifiers don’t go into teaching their 
specialties. A 1953 survey indicated 
that 40% turned elsewhere for a more 
lucrative career. Skeptics say it’s no 
coincidence that when TV comedian 
Wally Cox created his character of Mr. 
Peepers, the noble dope, he made him 
a high school science teacher. 
. ‘Range Programs—On a very 
broad front, susiness weex found that 
both industry and the engineering col- 
leges were striving to interest more and 
brighter students at the secondary level 
oan at the same time to improve the 
quality of high school science teaching 
(page 128). And the colleges are mak- 
ing determined efforts to lure more 
students onto the campus. 

Take the venerable University of 
Pennsylvania, whose engineering facili- 
ties could handle twice as many stu- 
dents as actually are enrolled. Penn 
has set a man to work touring the 
Greater Philadelphia high schools, with 
special stress on showing students 
what courses they would have to take 
to qualify. 

Penn's idle facilities are far from 
typical, but troubles with the quality of 
applicants is. A sister engineering school 
in Philadelphia, Drexel Institute, thinks 
it has found part of the answer in the 
fact that over half of all Philadelphia 
science teachers had been at it for 25 
years or more. That means a marked 
scarcity of young teachers, and all too 
few to replace the droves who will soon 
be eligible for retirement. Drexel re- 
ports that only a fifth of its student ap- 
plicants can qualify. Still, the institute 
is expanding facilities in expectation 
that standards will improve in the high 
schools. 

This improvement is being sought 
actively in Pittsburgh. The number of 
elective courses in high school has been 
cut, in an effort to force freshmen to 
choose a program and do some early 
thinking about their long-term goals. 
School labs have been improved and 
expanded. 

In this pool of strengthened science 
courses, Carnegie Tech and the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh fish actively for 
prime students. Both have more engi- 
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In over 


100 piaces, Enjay Butyl rubber parts 








add to Pontiac performance 


Redistor and heater hoses, 
ducts 


Body seals, gaskets insu- 
lators, pads, grommets, etc. 


Axle bumper 


Brake and accelerator pedal 
pads, bellows 


Pontiac has been using parts made of Enjay Buty! since 1946. The 
great 56 model now incorporates more than 100 parts made from this 
super-durable rubber, adding to its performance, style and value. These 
parts have amazing resistance to deterioration and will easily last the 
life of the car. 


Among the many advantages of Enjay Buty] are price and ready avail- 
ability. And it is now available in non-staining grades for white and 
light-colored parts. Extensive laboratory and testing facilities are at 8 U T Y L 
your service. For the full story, contact the Enjay Company today. 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
ith tatandi istance to aging « 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, nw. y, "0 ) CNN AN IN cron phe a : 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio ozone and corona + chemicals + gases « 
heat + cold + sunlight + moisture 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 
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We specialize in devel- 
oping our clients’ ideas 
into new products to meet 
their requirements. Why 
not discuss it with us? 


Write, phone or wire 


RAND 


P.O, BOX 3655 + CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Phone Ulster 1-6300 


America’s Finest 
Intercommunication 


“Telel talk é 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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neer Ko plicants than they can handle. 

ship Bait—Industry has moved 
into oa icture in Pittsburgh. Westing- 
house Electric Corp. subsidizes post- 
graduate work at Pitt, as do many other 
companies. Scholarships and professor- 
ships are endowed. The university has 
been active in the type of program, now 
spreading nationally, that permits in 
dustrial employees to pursue a B.S. on 
a part-time basis 

Georgia Tech, whose 4,500 under- 
graduates and 500 graduate students 
wake it the fourth largest enginecring 
school, pursues top-flight high school 
students, especially in its home area. 
To this end, there’s extensive promo- 
tion, stressing the value of visits to the 
campus by prospective little “Rambling 
Wrecks,” who will, if they like, be 
= comprehensive tests for their 
itness to pursue the career. 
¢ I-Prepared—In the Midwest, some 
of the big schools like Purdue have shied 
away from direct contact with students 
for fear of proselyting charges. Yet in 
the Cleveland area, educators feel that 
engineering schools are badly hampered 
by the ignorance of high school stu- 
dents, their parents, and often their 
teachers as to what preparation they 
need to get in 

Both Case Institute and Fenn Col- 
lege are trying to spread the word in 
the upper grades of high schools. But 
a good many educators think that this 
is too late, that high school juniors and 
seniors already have missed the boat of 
preparation in math and science. A 
Case official says woefully that in 1900 
more than half of all high school stu- 
dents took algebra; today it’s barely one 
quarter. In physics the ratio fell from 
20% in 1950 to 6% now. And, he 
said, something like half of all U.S. 
high schools don't even offer physics 
courses. 
¢ Educating Parents—Top Cleveland 
educators think the place to start steer- 
ing bright youngsters toward engineer 
ing is by educating their parents and 
the schools’ own guidance counselors. 
As one of them put it, “We spend a 
lot of time figuring out what to do 
with our low IQs. It’s time we started 
giving some direction to our above 
average people.” 

Businessmen in Cleveland also are 
eager to get the best engineering tal 
ent, but most of them figure it’s not 
their job to dig clear down to the high 
school level. They figure they have 
done their bit if they assist the higher 
education of older students whose 
minds are already made up. 
¢ Better Backgrounds—Ohio State's en- 
gineering school offers some interesting 
thoughts. The school plans to increase 
both facilities and enrollment over the 
next 10 years, but officials gloomily 
admit that the increase of graduates 
is unlikely to keep up with rising en- 


rollment; too many cntrants are imade- 
quately prepared, inadequately bright, 
or just change their minds. On the 
side of preparation, almost half of last 
year’s freshmen in engineering had to 
take make-up courses in high school 
math. And of this year’s graduating 
class, only one-third of the starters wer 
able to finish 

Dean Gordon B blames 
these dismal results largely on the 
scarcity of good high school teachers 
But he adds, “A typica! high school 
program is cluttered with a lot of casy 
subjects and extra-curricular activities 
demanded by parents who don’t un 
derstand the importance of math and 
who want a program that will guaran- 
tee their children a diploma.” 

Carson's ew fer expanding the en- 
gineering school is running up against 
the usual teacher shortage. He can’t 
compete directly with the pay offered 
by industry for top hands, but he’s try- 
ing to take up part of the slack by re 
search programs. Faculty salaries are 
supplemented, three months a year, by 
work done on industry-supported re- 
search. 
¢ New Tack—In Syracuse, Supt. of 
Schools Paul A. Miller is attacking the 
problem of high school training in a 
somewhat different way. He is battling 
for funds to build a 1,000-pupil tech- 
nical-industrial high school. His idea 
is that the run of the mill students will 
learn their trades, while the top ones 
are being fired with a desire to press 
on into professional engineering. Miller 
says that a similar plan has worked 
wonders at the 10-year-old Timken 
Vocational High School in Canton, 
Ohio. ‘This industry-sponsored school 
sends 10% to 15% of its graduates 
to technical colleges. 
¢ High School Guidance—Detroit, 
with a voracious appetite for industrial 
engineers, has had a high school guid- 
ance program since 1936. This one 
day seminar for about 1,000 high school 
students actually handles all types of 
careers, but there are a lot of engineers 
on hand to press their specialty. The 
Engineering Society of Detroit con- 
tinues on its own, with Honor Ban- 
quets for outstanding students in all 
felds. A checkup shows that engineer- 
ing draws the majority of these young 
stars. 

¢ Community Problem—Summing up 
the nationwide picture, you find that 
most engineering schools plan some 
sort of expansion to meet needs. Pro- 
grams to interest more and better 
students are very widespread. 

But the attack on the root evil—the 
scarcity of qualified math and science 
teachers in high school—shows no such 
concerted drive. Nor could it, unless 
taxpayers in all communities could be 
persuaded to provide better schools 
and better salaries. «no 


Carson 
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In the installation shown here, the 
stock is handled continuously from the 
vibrating feeding hoppers through sort- 
ing devices for positioning, and finally is 
loaded in carriers for its trip through 
the furnace. The heated stock is 
then transferred in proper posi- 
tion to the Impacter where it is 
forged in one blow and dis- 
charged to a conveyor belt 


a8, 


THE UNIQUE CECOMATIC PROCESS COMPLETELY 
MECHANIZES FORGING PRODUCTION. FROM 
LOADING HOPPER TO COMPLETED FORGING 


The revolutionary principle r the Chambersb rg 
IMPACTER, which forges sh Millie Mel Milelardeulislih me) *)slelite 
gelssb Me tisl dlile MB isl- Mei lel@ ME dieilliifelsl-leltlih Meise lim clelismetiel-t mile 
iilelel-mmm oles t i] o)(- Mis Mies lalilsltlolt| Mmelll (olrileh re] dele lt alles Mme), 
drop. forgings. With the IMPACTER there is no heavy 
alee Mm dl elaehiio s Meio meld-Mielih Miilelt ih Z-MR ie llilelehiie sl Ma-leltligcte| 
tor the forging equipment. Utilizing these exclusive fea 
tures of the IMPACTER, the Cecomatic Proces Tallis Mmell 
forge shop yperatior nt ne elalslaltielt, Mel hieliile hil 
process, free from manual : is. If provides for the sorting, 
sl -tolilsle am ler iiiolsllale MMelile MR lelaellile Me) MET 10, nN an uninter 
ruptead sequence, leading smoothly ne next step in 
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THE CECOMATIC PROCESS 
is based on 


THE IMPACTER 


FORGING IN MID-AIR 


CHAME ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHAMBERS PENNSYLVANIA 





From 
“ASBESTOS STUFFING” 


for the woodburners 


MOULDED PACKINGS 


for the streamliners 


Johns-Manville Packings 
have been cutting costs 
for American Industry 


for over 80 years 


From long experience serving America’s lead- 
ing industries, Johns-Manville has developed a 
broad line of packings, gaskets and other seal- 
ing devices. Each seals tighter and lasts longer 
against the fluid for which it was designed. 
J-M Packings and Gaskets save space, time and 
trouble for equipment manufacturers and users. 

For example, new Johns-Manville designs 
give moulded packings higher efficiency with 
greater compactness. Special J-M asbestos 
and synthetic rubber compositions enable them 
to withstand severe service—thereby extending 
their use to many types of equipment. 

Four modern plants— Manville, N. J., specializ- 
ing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings . . . 
New Brunswick, N. J., metal-asbestos and me- 
tallic gaskets ... Waukegan, Ill. and Watson, 
Cal., sheet packing and gaskets. 

Over four hundred J-M packing distributors assure 
you of prompt service when you need mainte- 
nance packings. 

For more information about J-M Packings 
and Gaskets, write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Press a Button. . 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








... For a Cliche 


Now you, too, can be a cliche writer 
~with no mental effort whatever and 
with only the slightest physical exer- 
tion. A flick of the foot transforms the 
tvpewriter in the top picture into an 
accomplished phrase writer. 

This labor-saving device is a develop- 
ment of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. IBM uses a standard elec- 
tric typewriter; a foot switch converts it 
from standard operation to phrase writ 
ing. 

For example, the underlined words 
and phrases im the letter in the bottom 
es can be typed with one stroke 
‘ou manipulate the circuits of the 
memory unit shown beside the tvpe 
writer, to set the machine for those ex 
pressions you use most frequently. You 
can set it to “Dear M.” or “Very truly 








Johns-Manville 


PACKINGS AND GASKETS 


yours.” If you tend to sprinkle your 
correspondence with such expressions 
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Cape Cod Canal Bridge, longest vertical lift bridge in the world, 


Perfect performance for 20 years 


The main sheave bearings now in 
their 20th year of service on the 
Cape Cod Canal Bridge—the 
world’s longest vertical lift bridge 
—have given excellent, trouble- 
free service. 


TORRINGTON’s long experience in 
the highly specialized field of bridge 
bearings has made this perform- 
ance possible and resulted in econ- 
omy and precise control for a num- 
ber «° other bridge installations 
the: .neclude single- and double-leaf 


bascule, retractable and floating 
spans. 


TORRINGTON makes every basic 
type of anti-friction bearing includ- 
ing custom-made bearings for a 
wide variety of applications in 
heavy industrial equipment. Your 
TORRINGTON bearing engineer will 
be happy to select or help design 
the best bearing for your appli- 
cation. Call on him today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. « Torrington, Conn. 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Soberical Roller + Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller » Needle + Ball + Needle Rollers 


Prominent Bridges Equipped With 
TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Cape Cod Canal Bridge, 
Buzzords Bay, Mass.......- 1935 
Torrence Avenue Bridge, 
Chicago, Ili 
Lewiston-Clarkston Bridge, 
W ashington-idaho Border. . .1939 
The Commodore Schuyler F. Heim 
Bridge, Los Angeles, Collf....1947 
The Canal Street Bridge, 
Chicago, Ill. 
North State Street Bridge, 
Chicago, Itt 
Son Jooquin River Bridge, 
Mossdale, Calif. .cccccees 1948 
Lake Washington Floating Bridge, 
Seattle, Woth.. sessecees+- 1940 
And These New Bridges 
Under Construction 
South Park Avenue Bridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Turtle River Bridges, 
Brunswick, Ga. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

P. O. box 668, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Genrtiomem Please send my complete reference book, B-6549, 
on the engineering ond production facilities available to me ot 
your Sunnyvale Ptont. 
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An excellent example of Westinghouse engineering and manufacture, 
this Sunnyvale-built coronagraph is specially designed for observing 
the sun's corona, Its accuracy is equivalent to keeping a rolling penny 
in absolute focus at 13 miles. 


Yes! mechanical manufacturing 


is a Westinghouse specialty 


Whether your needs are for a production run or a one-only project, 
our huge Sunnyvale, California, plant is ready now to serve you. 

In fact, designing, manufacturing and testing mechanical equip- 
ment are the principal jobs of this complete facility. Fully equipped 
for almost any project . . . whether it calls for the precision of a 
coronagraph; the size of the world’s largest compressors for wind 
tunnels; the complexity of automatic antiaircraft gun mounts; or 
the mass production of a simple component . . . this outstanding 
plant offers the know-how and experience to accomplish your 
needa economically, and at high quality. 

You'll be interested in the new book, SUNNYVALE ... 
Another Westinghouse Capacity to Serve the Nation. It’s a com- 
plete reference to the facilities available at Sunnyvale. Just send 
in the coupon or ask your local Westinghouse representative. 


you can 6e SURE...i¢ irs 


Westinghouse 


Production 


as “in accordance with” or “with refer- 
cnee to,” you set the machine to turn 
those out with one stroke. 

IBM says the machine has a push 
button vocabulary of 43 words or 
phrases, cach with a maximum of 18 
characters. 

The company has no present market- 
ing plans for the device. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


The world’s biggest wave maker (above) 
was built by the Army at a cost of 
$700,000, to study ways of protecting 
coastal areas from hurricane damage 
It can raise a 7-ft. roller. The largest 
artifical wave possible until now was 
about 2-ft. high. 

+ 
Corrosion is one of the jet engine's 
most dangerous enemies. It can form 
overnight between flights. Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., has a new process that is 
said to reduce this hazard. The process 
uses corrosion-inhibiting gases that are 
sealed into the plane’s engines upon 
return from flight. 

° 


Fluid coke can be used commercially 
for the first time as a fuel to generate 
electricity. The Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J., will take 
170-tons every day from Esso Standard 
Oil Co.’s Baltimore (Md.) refinery. 
The coke will be burned instead of 
the 750 bbl.-per-day of heavy fuel oil 
that the utility company formerly used. 
2 


North American Aviation, Inc., has set 
up a separate division—Atomics Inter- 
national—to handle all the company’s 
nuclear engineering and manufacturing 
operations. The move indicates that 

AA is ready to expand into the world 
market for atomic power. The new 
division will employ about 800 people. 
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when steel goes to work in your office... 


... it gives your company continuing dividends 
in efficient, strong, long-lasting office equipment, 
pleasant surroundings and satisfied personnel. 

People are proud to work in offices made attrac- 
tive by steel. With machines made of steel they 
can turn out more work faster, with little effort. 

Many tons of J&L Steels are fabricated yearly 
into office equipment. Manufacturers use J&L 


Sheet and Strip Steel for movable wall partitions, 
desks, file cabinets, and the housings of business 
machines. J&L Cold Finished Steels are fashioned 
into the smooth-working parts of the machines. 

J&L Sheet and Strip and J&L Cold Finished 
Steels are fine-quality steels, supplied to the spec- 
ifications of manufacturers of a great variety of 
office equipment. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate * Tubular Products * Plates, Struc- 
turals, Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products 
Alloy Products * Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 


Look te J&L... for the steels that work for modern industry 





See how 
DUO-FAST STAPLES 
can save you 

MONEY! 


DUO-FAST AIR TACKERS speed production 
and cut costs on many operations. 


e7 


DUO-FAST WAMMER TACKERS make fast, 
easy work of countiess industrial jobs. 


DUO-FAST STAPLE GUNS are great all-pur 
pose tackers for a variety of work 


There's @ Duo-Fast Stapler 
for every job, including 
yours. Send for this FREE 
Duo-Fast Catalog today! 


FASTENER CORP: 


g oe Fleteher St. + Chicage 14, Ii. 


8 Please send FREE CATALOG 
8 on Duo-Fast Staple Tackers 


Name 
5 Company 
Paddress — 
Deity & State . 
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STEEL DEGASSING is accomplished in a vacuum chamber under a new German process 


that means... 


New Refinement for Steel 


A German process for removing a 
troublesome impurity—hydrogen—from 
large quantities of steel is now available 
to U.S. steel producers 

National Research Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., has reached an agreement with 
Leybold-Hochvakuum-Anlagen GmbH., 
West German vacuum-equipment pro 
ducer, giving it exclusive rights for li 
censing the process to U.S steelmakers 
The agreement also makes available 
technical assistance from top Leybold 
technicians 
¢ Interest Reported—Steel users such 
as General Electric and Westinghouse 
reportedly have shown a good deal of 
interest in the process * wine im 
purities in the large-size ingots from 
which roters in electric generators are 
fabricated can and do cause severe crack 
ing and even complete breakdown 

National Research, through its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Vacuum Metals 
Corp., is the only U.S. commercial 
source of vacuum-melted metals and 
alloys. National Research says its own 
process involves melting under a vac- 


uum, with very thorough refinement 
that takes out oxygen, witrogen, car- 
bon, and hydrogen. Up to a ton of 
metal can be handled at one shot and 
both melting and casting are done in 
the same chamber. 

¢ How It Works—The German proc- 
ess makes it possible to handle 150-ton 
ingots. The steel is melted in a con 
ventional open hearth. Then it’s poured 
from a ladle into the vacuum chamber 
where it is degassed and cast. As the 
stream of metal enters the chamber it is 
violently dispersed and the dissolved 
gases are evolved from the metal and 
pumped away. Though not so effective 
m removing other gases, the process 
removes hydrogen, the big trouble 
maker, 

Leybold developed the process jointly 
with Bochumer Verein AG, big German 
steel producer with which it is affiliated. 
Bochumer has been using the process 
commercially for several years. 

National Research, whose equipment 
division makes vacuum furnaces, owns 
a 25% interest in Leybokl. exo 
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Railroads and shippers alike know that 

freight damage, due to load-shifting in transit, 

runs into millions of dollars annually. 

They’re discovering, however, that Evans DF* equipped box cars 

lock in the lading, do away with costly dunnage, permit 

multi-decking and virtually eliminate damage. 

For these reasons, forty-two Class I railroads find their DF cars 

in constant demand as more and more shippers learn that they can safely load 
more per car... in less time . . . at no extra cost. And bigger loads 

per car bring the railroad more revenue per car mile. 


*DP, a trademark of Evans Products Company ...only Evans makes it! 







LOCKS lid LADING, ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE... 


FREE BOOKLET brings you complete facts about DF equipment and its adaptability 
to any type of !ading. Write for your copy to Evans Products Company, Dept. B-10, Plymouth, Michigan. 
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Clarage ‘town 


enviable reputation to up- | 
hold in every field. if YOU are. 
“after” thoroughly dependable 
equipment for making air your | 
servant, we should get >. aie 


SQ CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Canada Fons, Ud., Monires’, Conada 





Not too long ago, this large component of high 
quality steel by necessity, would have been a casting, 
a fabrication or an expensive machining operation. 

New Cameron's Split Die Forging technique 
produces this piece as an integral forging with in- 
ternal as well as external contours in sizes from 200 
to 5,000 Ibs. Machining difficulties are diminished, 
strength factors are improved and in many cases 
cost is reduced. 

Maybe your product could be improved or more 
economically produced by using this type of forging. 


write 


IRON WORKS, Inc. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
P. ©. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
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Mobile Oil Rig 


LeTourneau gets into 
the business of building big 
floating platforms for off- 
shore oil drilling. 


When R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., sets 
out to make a new piece of machinery, 
you can always count on one thing: 
Whatever the machine is for, it will be 
a big piece of equipment. For years, 
LeTourneau built ecarthmoving cquip- 
ment, some of the biggest in the world. 
More recently, it moved into giant land 
clearing machines. It also built a train 
on ee, be wheels for freight-hauling in 
undeveloped areas 

This week, the company is tackling a 
new field: offshore oil equipment. The 
drilling platform in the picture is being 
constructed near Vicksburg, Miss. Le- 
Tourneau expects to have it ready 
within the next few days for the Zapata 
Off-Shore Co. It will float down the 
Mississippi River, into the Gulf of 
Mexico—a distance of 400 mi. Zapata 
will tow it to a drill site in the Gulf. 

If there is no oil at that site, Zapata 
will be able to pull up stakes and move 
the platform to another site. 
¢ Big Dimensions—Each of the plat- 
form’s three legs is 140 ft. long, w bic h 
makes it possible to stand the rig in 
water 100 ft. deep, with its deck still 
40 ft. above the water's surface. The 
“ely is jacked up out of the water 

63 big electric motors that are 
powered by diesel generators below 
deck. 

The platform weighs 8-million Ib, 
has an area of more than half an acre. 
It will be equipped with air-conditioned 
living quarters for a 42-man drilling 
crew. 

LeTourneau says that the same kind 
of platform could be used for other 
purposes, such as mobile radar stations 
and portable docks. eno 
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Something for nothing 


In 1643 Evangelista Torricelli started 
studying causes and effects of vacuum. 
Two hundred years later, Sir James De- 
war applied the principle of insulation 
by nothing to the vacuum jacketed ves- 
sel for storing liquid gases. 

Up-dating on the vacuum vessel brings 
us to the ubiquitous bottles—-useful com- 
panion of factory and office workers, 

icnickers, campers and school children. 
We play an inside role in this hot-cold 
game by making the inner-and-outer 
glass liners which are so important to the 
function of a vac- 
uum bottle. Why 
glass? It’s easy to 
clean, doesn’t 
change taste of 
liquids and may 
be readily formed 
into shapes that 
hold a vacuum, 

Firms like Alad- 
din Industries, 
and Landezs, 
Frary, & Clark 
buy these liners 
in great quantities. Then, with consider- 
able ingenuity, and with the aid of auto- 
matic machinery, they seal the matched 
glass units, silver the outside of the inner 
and inside of the outer lining for more 
effective insulation, evacuate air between 
the walls, and tip to seal the vacuum 
permanently. 

After 24 hours of testing, liners that 
make the grade are jacketed in attractive 
metal and/or plastic castings. Then, 
thousands of happy customers who want 
to keep food and drink both tasty, and at 
the right temperature, buy bottles in a 
wide variety of sizes, shapes, and styles. 

Moral? If you want something for 
nothing—a vacuum that is—g¢lass can be 
handy and profitable 

A more detailed story of Corning glass 
at work in both products and processes 
is unfolded in “Glass and You.” A free 
copy is yours by request. 

Also for your perusal Bulletin B-83, 
“Properties of Selected Commercial 
Glassware.” It’s a handy reference vol- 
ume that will give you considerable in- 
sight into the amazing properties that 
can be custom-built into glass. 


Component ports by Cor- 
ning help keep vocuum 
bottlemokers happy and 
busy. From right to left 
~inner blank, ovter biank 
ond first assembly of glass 
liners for vacuum bottles. 


Handling humidity—with a moral 
for the cost-conscious designer 


When it comes to handling and humor- 


Properties of Selected 


Gloss... its increasing 


ing humidity to fit experimental con- 
ditions, today’s researchers demand pre- 
cise control. 

Toward this end, the Blue M Electric 
Company, of Blue Island, Illinois, has 
developed a relative humidity chamber 
that automatically controls humidity 
from 20% to near saturation, at any 
point, depending upon dry bulb tem- 
perature. 

What interests us (aside from our 
curiosity about the precise handling of 
experimental conditions) is the use of a 
Pyrex brand jar as the chamber. No 
small vessel this, it measures 16 inches 
in diameter, 12 inches in height. 


Bive M's “Vapor-Temp” uses a large PYREX 
jar as a humidity chamber, Result—production 
costs and resultant prices go down. 


Why a Pyrex jar for this somewhat 
off-beat application? 

The obvious answer lies in the 
visibility the gives the lab 
nician who wants to observe test speci 
mens from all angles. BUT what 
isn’t so obvious (except to Blue M) is 
the fact that, by using the Pyrex jar 
they eliminate the expense of fabricating 
costly double wall alloy cabinets 

Blue M gets the jars in the quantities 
they need when they want them, and at 
a price that enables them to sell their 
product, “Vapor-Temp,” at a figure in 
reach of more customers 

In turning to Corning for mass-pro- 
duced glass components, you get utility 
plus economy—and Corning’s capacity 
to cope with both materials and produc- 
tion problems. 

Other examples of dollars-and-cents 
uses of glass components are spelled out 
in Bulletin IZ-1, “Glass . . . its increas- 
ing importance in product design.” 


full 
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Commercial Glassware.” 
importance in product design.” 





How to engineer a continuing 
status quo 

Status quo is the old Roman way of say- 
ing “the state existing,” 

Closely akin, and often of utmost im- 
portance to designers and engineers, is 
dimensional stability — a continuing 
status quo. 


Dimensional stability, plus nonabrasive quality 
makes this glass ring a vital component in 
Sprague’s planetary-vaive gas meter. 


Which leads us to the problem we 
ran into when the Sprague Meter peo- 
ple in Bridgeport were putting together 
their unique planetary-valve gas meter. 

The valve ring was the stumper. It had 
to move continuously in a circular mo- 
tion, sliding over a soft metal port in 
order to permit the measured flow of gas 
through successive orifices. 

To be effective, the ring had to keep 
its shape, have an exceptionally flat fin- 
ish, and neither wear (nor be worn down 
by) the metal part it moved against. 

It may come as a surprise to discover 
that glass was selected as the material 
for the ring 

As mass-produced by Corning, this 
flat finished by 
Sprague so smooth that it’s nonabrasive 
to the metal it rubs against: hard 
enough not to be worn down, changing 
shape not a bit in operation, 

Hundreds of material matters (other 
than Sprague meter valves) have found 
their solution in glass. Per- 
haps you can get your answer with it. 
Jot your problem down and send it 
along. We'll peer into our vault full of 
50,000-odd glass formulas to see if we 
already have a glass to do your job. If 
not, we may be able to find just the right 
ingredients. We'd like to hear from you. 


glass valve 8 pre mon 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, N. Y. 
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HEALTHY PLACE 
FOR BUSINESS 


* Large, nationally-known com- 
panies in diverse fields are finding 
North Carolina a good place for 


growth 


Small businesses, too, are thriving 
better than the average for 
the prospering South Atlantic area 
is a whole, and far better than the 


national average. 


here 


The very low rate of business fail- 
ures in North Carolina during 1954 
in comparison with other areas, as 
reported by Dun & Bradstreet, typi- 
lies the healthy progress of the state. 
Opportunities await new industries, 
large Business develop- 
ment foundations in sixty-one com- 
munities are prepared to erect build- 
ings to meet the specifications of new 
and expanding companies 


and small, 


Data is ready to mail on desirable 
sites in mountain, piedmont and 
coastal areas, both urban and rural 
locations. For about 
specific sites or for the general in- 
dustrial brochure, just write or phone 
Ben E. Douglas, Director, Depart- 
ment of Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Raleigh 4, N. C, 


* 
olin® 
Where 
Industry Prospers 


information 
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CONTINUOUS CASTING now turns out copper-alloy tubes and bars of these cannon- 


like proportions; American Smelting’s new machine and techniques make bars and... . 


Tubes Come Out Bigger 


As productive capacity steadily in- 
creases, production and processing 
equipment in a wide range of industries 
grows bigger and bigger in sheer physi- 
cal size. This growth brings with it, 
among other things, a demand for bear- 
ings and bushings of sizes undreamed 
of a few years ago. 

It’s to meet this need that the 
Continuous-Cast Products Dept. of 
American Smelting & Refining Co. is 
now turing out 9%-in. copper-alloy 
tubes and bars like the one above. 

Up to now, a 5-in. size was the big- 
gest that had been produced—in fact, 
the biggest that was considered feasible. 
But Asarco has just unveiled its latest 
development in continuous casting—a 
machine at its Barber (N. J.) plant, near 
Perth Amboy, that can turn out the 
giant-size product, in bars and tubes up 
to 94-in. diameter. 

The increase in size of the product 

means not only a larger machine to 
make it, but major changes in engineer- 
ing and operating technique. 
* Day and Night—Fundamentally, the 
continuous casting process is simple. 
Pure copper and various alloying met- 
als are melted in an electric-arc fur- 
nace to produce an alloy of controlled 
composition. (Asarco prides itself that 
it’s able to guarantee the composition 
ot every bar it sells.) 

Next step is to pour the molten metal 
into an electrically heated holding fur- 
nace. There the metal is held under 
a blanket of pure, dry nitrogen to ex- 
clude air. Electricity has a big part in 


the process—Asarco’s relatively small 
plant consumes between 400,009 kwh. 
and 600,000 kwh. a month. 

From the bottom of the holding fur- 
nace, the metal flows in a steady 
stream into a graphite die, or mold, 
about a foot long. This is surrounded 
by a water jacket. By the time the 
metal is halfway through the die, it 
has already solidified. It emerges from 
the bottom of the die as a continuous 
bar or tube. The process continues day 
and night. 
¢ Getting It Out—But the last part 
ot the process isn’t quite so simple as 
it sounds—and that’s one pomt where 
changes were made for the big product. 

At the start of a run, a plug of the 
same size and composition as the mate- 
rial to be produced is inserted in the 
bottom of the die, with the lower end 
of the plug attached to an aluminum 
bar of the same diameter. This bar is 
gripped by two pairs of power-driven 
rolls. When the metal from the hold- 
ing furnace welds itself to the plug and 
begins to solidify, the rolls are started. 
They pull the plug slowly from the die, 
drawing the so idifed metal with it. 

You have to maintain a strong pres- 
sure on the gripper rolls, because they 
support not only the weight of the 
solid bar or tube, but also the thrust 
of the 2,500 Ib. of metal in the holding 
furnace. To turn out the new giant- 
size product, Asarco had to double and 
strengthen the rolls, apply extremely 
heavy pressures. 
¢ Sawing It Off—About 10 ft. below 
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DYLAN IN EVERY HOUSE. «. 





Meet Dylan polyethylene it's the 
fifth and newest member of Koppers 
versatile family of plastics. And it's 
here when you need it most—to fill the 
demand for polyethylene toys, pack 
ages, electronic insulation and house 
wares — to produce polyethylene prod 
ucts with a material backed by Koppers 
traditional high quality and technical 
service 

During the past five years Koppers in 
troduced four new and modified plas 
tics: special Dylene* polystyrene for 
mulations; Fibertuff® reinforced poly 
styrene; Dylite* expandable foam poly 
styrene; and just four months ago 
Super Dvlan* polyethylene, the tough, 
rigid ainaielane that has smooth 
glossy surface and can withstand tem- 


(= 


=== SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO ~ DETROIT - HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES 


PLASTIC SWING 






peratures as high as 250° F 

Now, with Dylan polyethylene avail 
able from Koppers, you can depend 
upon a company that is famous for its 
product quality and service as a source 
of supply 

Koppers extensive experience in plas- 
tics has benefited molders and design 
engineers by providing top quality ma. 
terials that permit better product de- 
signs, and help cut production costs 
Our staff of skilled plastics application 
engineers welcomes the opportunity to 
assist you in planning newer products 
made with Dylan polyethylene 

For further information about Dylan 
polyethylene write to Koppers Com 
vany, Inec., Chemical Division, Dept 
3W.105, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


*Koppers Trademark 


* BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 


Tt" ALWAYS SEZMS STRANGE TO Us that people 
express surprise at the length of time we have 
vertising agen- 
cies, insurance counselors, patent attorneys, and 

other professional service organizations. ei 

Perhaps the reason we do so little changing | in those important relation- 
ships is that we always do a great deal of before we establish them 
in the first place. 

Naturally we look for a high order of professional ability. But we regard 
other factors, human factors, as just about equally important. Attitudes, 
approach to the job, beliefs—all the things that form a philosophy of 
working and living—can have a tremendous effect on the productiveness 
of the purely professional competence required. 

What we look for, actually, is a blending of professional ability and 
personal compatibility. 

When we have found that, we know we have the beginning of a ner- 
ship, not merely a buyer-supplier relationship. And we gain confidence in 
the people concerned to the same degree that we place confidence in them. 
We make them as much a part of our business as possible. We disclose and 
discuss facta, figures, hopes, and problems to a far greater degree than is 
usual. They we come to think as a team. 

If we have selected wisely, we have gained loyal and productive partners 
who work with us toward common goals, growing as we grow. 

Such relationships just naturally last a long time. And we have found 
that the longer they last, the more humanly satisfying and financialiy 
profitable they become for everyone concerned. 


Construction is now under way on our new plant on o 30-acre site at Russelivilie, 
in the south central portion of Kentucky. Russeliville is the sixteenth community 
in which we will have plant facilities. One interesting feature of the new building 
will be its advanced type, natural gas air conditioning system. 


* * . 


One of the important of water 

water, which te becoming a more serious national 

connection, our meter and valve division has made available, 

by waiter departments, printed cards dramatizing the high cost of leaky en 
owers, etc. This information, while not new, is always startling. For instance: 

A faucet wy Pe le’ stream wastes 5,400 gallons of water a month; a ‘ie’ 

stream wastes 21,600 gallons; and a 4%" stream forces you to pay each month 

for 108,000 gallons that you don't use. 


New Rockwell products: During the past sixteen months, our Delta Power 
Tool Division has introduced seven basic uct innovations in its in- 
dustrial wood and metal working lines alone. Perhaps the most news- 
worthy new product was the advanced Delta 11” Metal Lathe, result of 
five years of laboratory and field development. The latest is a new saw- 
jolntes combination for commercial woodworking and builders . . .Our 
tegister Division has developed a new electrical impulse contactor that 
can activate open-close electrical circuits at VarIEnS rates up to 1,500 times 
per minute to actuate weee \ and electro counters ters, totalizers, 

. A new =a of Rockwell all-bronze meters 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, stockholders and other friends 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the © 
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the rolls is a flying saw (picture, page 
92). As the bar or tube moves down- 
ward, the saw frame is locked to it 
and travels down with it, sawing as it 
goes. First, of course, it has to cut off 
the plug, then the desired lengths of 
bar or tube. When a length is sliced 
off, the saw returns automatically to its 
ition, ready to start again. 
Bs <# fsize bars or tubes can just hang 
down as they are cut off. But you can’t 
let the big ones, especially the new 
giant sizes, drop off with a clang. You 
as - a hydraulic jack to handle them. 
¢ Design—Main key to success of the 
process is the design of the graphite 
dies. When molten metal changes from 
liquid to solid, there’s a shrinkage. 
You must allow for this by tapering the 
inside of the die from top to bottom. 
There’s no formula. Shrinkage varies 
with different alloys and is affected by 
the shape of the bar. Experience is the 
only guide. The jump to giant sizes 
further complicates the problem. 
¢ Shapes and Surfaces—Besides round 
bars and tubes, Asarco can turn out an 
almost endless variety of shapes—square 
bars with round holes, round bars with 
hexagonal holes, T-shapes, toothed bars 
for gears, bars with two or more holes. 
Parts produced by continuous casting 
have exceptionally smooth surfaces, and 
can be accurate within 0.010-in. regard- 
less of the length of the production 
run. Dies show no measurable wear 
even after a weck’s continuous opera- 
tion. That means a sharp cut in ma- 
chining and machining costs. 
Virtually any alloy can be produced, 
including some that could not be made 
by any other method. 


It Gives Jets a Sendoff 


This sleck flattop isn’t a new-type 
racer, but North American Aviation’s 
new mechanical starter for jets. It 
tows heavy planes, readies them for 
take-off in seconds. 
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ANOTHER MALLORY ESSENTIAL 
FOR THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


How Many Bumps To Break Down Your Car? 


Mallory-developed resistance welding provides extra strength 


without unwanted extra weight at some 5000 points 


in your car...to save you trouble 


NE BIG REASON your car stands up to the 
( ) bumps for so many years is the extra strength 
at some 5000 spots where resistance welding 
without 


joins metal to metal permanently... 


adding extra weight. 


Mallory engineers pioneered many of the tech- 
niques and materials for resistance welding—thus 
bringing strength, economy and speed to the 
production of a broad range of metal products. 
his same creative Mallory engineering skill has 
made other important contributions to the auto- 
mobile industry. Among them are long-lasting 
contacts for ignition systems... the vibrator 
which first made practical the car radio and 
automatic headlight dimmer . . . numerous other 


electronic components, 


Developments of this kind in electronics, electro- 
chemistry and specialized metallurgy make Mallory 
a dynamic factor in aviation, home appliances, 
nucleonics, television, automation... all the 


Nation’s growth industries. 


As these industries grow, so does Mallery... 
because Mallory meets their special needs with 
products of precision quality, properly integrated 
with other components, to provide a better end- 


product of process. 








‘plastic 


Vhen the need is for color — any conceivable color — 
you'll always find Tenite plastics among the first materials 
considered 

For example, Tenite Butyrate is used for the new color 
telephones being made by Western Electric Company for 


mn 


the Bell Telephone System. 


Tenite, an unlimited range of colors is available durable 
colors that won't chip, peel or wear off. And tough Tenite 
Butyrate more than meets the mechanical requirements 
for strength, impact resistance and dimensional stability. 
One of the lightest of plastics, Tenite Butyrate means a 
telephone that is almost featherweight, while its low heat 
conductivity makes it pleasantly warm to the touch. 
Tenite Butyrate stands up well in use, too. It is practically 
unbreakable and dees not corrode. 
te plastic also means important produc- 
mnomies. These telephones are molded at exception- 
fast speeds. The Tenite Butyrate parts come from the 


molds with smooth, hard surfaces and natural high luster. 
suggest a solution t ne of y 
be glad to help you or your 
rate or Tenite Polyethylene 
ty improve the appearance 
juct you make, while cutting its ut. For 
» EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary 


npany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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ACETATE - BUTYRATE - POLYETHYLENE 


plastics by Eastman 























Atom now working wonders for industry 


To help bring bigger miracles closer, 
businesamen turn to banks 


New industrial uses for atomic en- 
ergy are being developed almost 
every day. Atomic by-products are 
already busy measuring engine wear 
in auto plants, finding flaws in cast 
ings, and gauging the thickness of 
everything from paper to steel. The 
atom also acts as a quality control 
in oil refineries, a tra in chemical 
plants, and a trigger for chemical 
reactions. In hospitals it diagnoses 
and treats cancer, heart trouble, and 
thyroid disorders 

American industry plans to spend 
$300,000,000 on atomic research 
within the next four years. At this 
moment public utilities are prepar- 
ing to use atomic fuels to generate 
electric power, It's predicted that 
at least 10% of all our power will 
come from atomic energy by 1975. 

Scores of other industrial firms 
are planning to build or operate re- 
actors and use their by-products to 


speed up progress in atomic appli- 
cations. Atomic fuels for ships, air- 
craft, and other industrial uses, and 
food and drug sterilization with 
radiation instead of heat are among 
the most promising developments 
for the near future 

Businessmen interested in devel- 
oping industrial uses of the atom can 
get help from First National City 
bankers. To keep ourselves and our 
customers up to date on the prac- 
tical aspects of atomic research, we 
have engaged Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
one of America’s top industrial re- 
search and consulting laboratories 

The Bank has helped finance 


every important source of energy 
America has known from the 
water wheel to great gas and elec 
tric systems, from steam engines 
to internal-combustion and rocket 
motors. This day-by-day participa 
tion in our country’s progress per 
mits us to appraise the future 
through eyes that have seen almost 
150 years of industrial growth . 

to combine a healthy respect for 
reality with unlimited vision. 

If you need the services of a com 
mercial bank, whether your business 
interests lie with the atom or with 
something more conventional, con- 
sult First National City’s bankers. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York ch 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Pederal Depestt Insurance Corvoration 
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Here are typical user comments: 
Save Space 
‘These dependable and accurate Re- 
mote Controlssavespace and simplify 
assembly for Transmission and Hy- 
draulic Valve Controls on Lift Truck.” 
Eliminate Failure 
“Eliminates all possibility of failure 
of remote controls for marine engine 
hydraulic transmissions, throttles, 
governors and synchronizers.”’ 
Improve Appearance 
“Economical, easy to apply, better 
appearance. We use your Push-Pulls 
for remote control on material flow 
gates, discharge and weight changing 
mechanisms on our industrial scales."’ 
Simplify Installation 
“Eliminates links, radius rods, and 
other lost motion devices for remote 
control of four-way operating valves 
on the hydraulic motion of our open 
hearth chargers.”’ 
OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, troubie- 
free devices for outboard steering —made 
possible by acco Push-Pull — are now 
available. Look for them at your deal- 
ers. Boat Show visitors were enthusi- 
astic ahout them, 


TI IZIZIOY. 
- 
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© Similar advantages are reported 
by manufacturers of Agricultural I m- 
tere ey Sonatruction Equipment, 
tlectric Control Panels, Machine 
ools and many other products. 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 
snake around ob- 
structions... 
simplify installa- 
tion . . + reduce the 
number of working 
parts... to give 
you this simple and, [ 
effective assembly.PE 
* The six booklets 
and bulletins in this 
DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 


... Disgorges Finished Machine Part , - - Seas 


Write for a copy. 





The machine in the pictures seems 
almost certain to have a major effect 
in the machine tool field. It uses 
electronic devices to burn a blueprint 


into a complex finished product. Bendix Pere ae enna tt eee 
Aviation Corp. introduced it last week AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
The man in the top picture is hold 601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


J 2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeies 22 
ing a punched plastic tape, which car 929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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A.B. DICK end B are regietered 
todemarts of A.B. Diet Company. 








what cost corrections like this ? 


In the eyes of the receiver, a bulletin represents the sender 
—represents his standards. How do you think the sender 
of the above bulletin is represented? 

There is now no need—no excuse for duplicated repre- 
sentatives to hint of carelessness. 

With the advances in MODERN duplicating you can 
have copies with corrections that defy detection—clean, 
clear copies of written, typed and drawn material, 
produced at high speed, in one or more colors, on a 
variety of paper and card stocks in a range of sizes. And 
produced at low cost. 

For tull intormation about MODERN duplicating 
(all four major processes) call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor. You will find his name listed under Dupli- 
cating Machines in the classified section of your phone 
book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois, 


 A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME Ih OUPLICATING 


100 New Products 





“i 


. .. the new development 
accomplishes in trom two to 
four hours what once took 
400 man-hours . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 99 


ries coded data. This data has been 
transferred from a blueprint to the 
tape. When the tape is fed into an 
electronic control system, the electronic 
unit picks off information from the 
tape—information as to the shape and 
dimensions that the finished piece 
should have. Then the electronic con- 
trol unit sends instructions through 
servomechanism devices to the tool 
that does the actual cutting of the 
part that is being produced. 

The finished part, shown in the bot- 
tom photo, is an eccentric cam, an 
important element in a jet-aircraft fuel 
control system. 

The new development accomplishes 
in from two to four hours what once 
took about 400 man-hours, or from 
five to 10 weeks. The Bendix machine 
is an offspring of research that has 
been going op at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for several years 
(BW—Aug.30°52,p49). At MIT, re- 
search engineers in the Servomechan- 
ism Lab developed a machine that used 
tape to operate a milling machine. 
Some of the men who worked on that 
early development were key figures in 
the Bendix development. 
© More to Come—Bendix intends to 
produce more machines of the same 
type, and sell them to companics 
whose production—like Bendix’s—can 
be adapted to automatic operation for 
certain parts. Bendix believes that 
manufacturers of small components 
for engines would be able to trim 
their production costs with such a 
machine, One reason: The machine is 
able to produce parts quickly, vet can 
switch easily from one shape to an- 
other, 

During the past year, Bendix has 
experimented with the machine at its 
plant in South Bend, Ind. In that time, 
it has produced 300 cams of 50 dif- 
ferent designs. Bendix savs that the 
machine is_ relatively simple _ to 
operate. Only two human operators 
are required: a skilled machinist to 
make adjustments on the milling mi- 
chine, where the actual cutting is 
done; a high school graduate can be 
taught in three weeks to translate 
information from blueprints to tape. 

Bendix isn’t ready yet to say io 
much one of these machines will cost, 
but it says that it is ready to talk 
with companies that want to have a 
look, ep 
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new Armco 


Stainless Steel 
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Mechanical properties of Armco 17-7PH Stainless Steel wire are 
generally comparable to music wire. This means that the same spring 
capacity can be obtained in a corrosion- and heat-resistant spring 
as in a carbon steel spring, without increase in size. 


£1 


Here is what a manufecturer of vital aircraft parts gained by chang- 
ing from Type 301 stainless to Armco 17-7PH strip: 50.94% increase 
in yield strength; ultimate tensile strength increased from 150,000 
psi minimum to as high as 185,000 psi. 


ARNMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


This handsaw demonstrates one of the many unusual quoli- 
ties of a new Armco Stainless Steel. 


Known as Armco 17-7PH, this new stainless won't take a 
set when severely flexed. It is tough, corrosion-resistant. And 
in handsaws, for example, it holds a sharp edge. 


Armco 17-7PH is strong and hard at high temperatures, 
too. On a strength-weight basis, it is unexcelled for service 
in temperatures of 300 to 800 degrees F. Its unusually high 
mechanical properties are readily obtained by simple low- 
temperature heat treatments. 


If these special qualities can help improve your products, 
it will pay you to learn more about Armco 17-7PH Stainless. 
Just mail the coupon below for a prompt reply. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
605 Curtis $t., Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me information about Armco 17-7PH Stainless Steel, 
and tell me if this or other types of stainless con be used profitably 
in my business. 


We monutacture 
Nome 

Compeony 

Street 


Stote 


| 


’ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - 


ARMCO ORAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS. INC 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





POLITICS 


Philadelphia is watching two 
candidates in a campaign 
for mayor that may tip off 
1956 trends. Democrat Rich- 
ardson Dilworth (right, with 
ally Mayor Joe Clark) is 
strong at the sound truck 
microphone in street rallies. 
Republican Thatcher Long- 
streth (below) favors a hand- 
shake as a vote-getter. 


City Election to Show 


How the Wind Blows 


Philadelphia is anything but a city of 
brotherly love as it prepares to go to 
the polls on Noy. 8 to elect a mayor. 
For a month, its narrow, traffic-jammed 
streets have reverberated with name 
calling and persona) attacks: that have 
already produced one libel suit and the 
threat of another 

You can probably trace the tension 
and the runaway tempers to the fact 
that a lot more is at stake than a 
$25,000-a-year mayoralty and a city 
council. This is the first big city elec- 
tion. in a key Northern state since 
Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack, and 
the politicians see in it a weathervane 
for next year’s national elections 
¢ Creeping Donkeyism—Politically, the 
city of Philadelphia has been swimming 
against the tide for the last five vears 
In 1951, the nation was cranking up to 
end 20 years of Democratic rule, but 
Philadelphia voted a reform Demo 
cratic ticket into City Hall, ending 67 
years of Republican machine rule 

Philadelphia stuck to its guns, too, 
in 1952. The nation gave Eisenhower 
a lopsided victory, but the traditionally 
Republican city on the Schuylkill piled 
up a 161,000 margin for Adlai Steven 
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son. Last year, it set the pace for 
George Leader, Democratic candidate 
for governor, with a margin of 116,000 
votes as the state of Pennsylvania went 
Democratic for the first time in 20 
years. 

Thus, Philadelphia has established a 
new pattern of voting, and any shift is 
likely to be hailed as significant in na- 
tional politics. 


1. Cast of Characters 


Curiously, the race for mayor pits 
a reformer against a reformer, with party 
organizations on both sides—the old 
line ward bosses and orthodox poli- 
ticians—sourly looking on 

The cast, in order of appearance: 

Richardson Dilworth, Democratic 
candidate for mayor, sparkplug of the 
Democratic reform movement in 1947, 
district attorney since 1951 until he 
resigned after winning the nomination 
for mayor in the spring primary. 

J h S. Clark, Jr., his partner in 
the reform movement and mayor since 
1951, now stepping aside to angle for 
Democratic nomination to the Senate. 

W. Thatcher Longstreth, Republican 
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WHITING Presents the New 
Heavy-Duty TRACKMOBILE® 


Here’s power and ruggedness for moving 
freight cars at low cost! The new Heavy- 
Duty Trackmobile makes tough jobs easy. 
Clogged sidings, bottlenecks and heavy 


traffic present no problem. Drive the 
Trackmobile on road wheels to the track 
—transfer to rail wheels—couple—then 
pull those heavily loaded cars! The Track- 
y mobile speeds up switching, spotting, 
hauling . . . keeps shipping operations on 
WwW new the move. . . provides new flexibility. De- 
signed for continuous 24-hour service— 
day or night—rain or shine. Look to the 
. new Heavy-Duty Trackmobile now as a 
inl low-cost way to make important cost reductions! 
4 4 | WHITING CORPORATION. 
freight Caf moving? 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Manufacturers of CRANES, TRAMBEAM @« FOUNDRY, 


RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Trackmobile principle of operation has been proved 
in hundreds of applications in scores of industries. 


Heavy-Duty — 
TRACKMOBILE 


Transfers from road 
to trach, or back again, 
in less than two minutes! 
On track it pulis railroad 
cars... on road it pulls 
skids, carts or portable 
equipment. 

Write today for the new Heavy-Duty Trackmobile 

Bulletin T-115. Give us an idea of your individual 
freight car handling problems, and we'll be giad 
to suggest ways the Trackmobile can save 
you both time and money. 
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BUTTONHOLING voters on the street is 
Republican Longstreth’s favorite tactic. 


SEN, JAMES DUFF is a welcome guest 
campaigner. Others came from Washington. 


I 


DEBATING isn’t Longstreth’s strong point. 
It shows up his inexperience. 
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CLOSEST ADVISERS of Longstreth, center, aren't the organization Republicans but 
friends like Jay Cooke, left, an investment counselor, and Rep. Hugh Scott, right. 


candidate for mayor who defeated the 
GOP organization in the primary 

And a large supporting cast 
¢ Dilworth—Dapper, 55-year-old Dil 
worth ran for mayor in 1947 on a 
“Clean Up City Hall” ticket. He tore 
into the Republican machine control 
of the city so vigorously that, although 
he was defeated, his campaign charges 
of corruption led to the suicide of one 
Republican official and the investigation 
of severai others 

In 1949, he ran for comptroller 
Joe Clark for treasurer. They won by 
100,000 votes—the first step in the Re 
publican collapse. In 1950, Dilworth 
ran for governor against Republican 
John Fine; he carried Philadelphia by 
76,000 votes but lost the state by a nar- 
row margin. In 1951, the reform twins 
changed places, with Clark running for 






and 


for district at- 
They won by 


Dilworth 


2 spot 


mayor and 
torney, the No. 
124,000 votes. 
* Clark—Meanwhile, Clark, just turned 
54, has been looking ahead to the next 
move. He has his eye on the U.S. Sen 
ate seat of aging former Gov. James 
H. Duff, Republican 

Unless Dilworth wins convincingly 
on Nov. 8, however, Clark will have a 
hard time selling his candidacy to the 
Democratic bosses of Pennsylvania next 
spring. Two of those bosses—William 
J. Green, Jr., of Philadelphia and David 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh—are themselves 
mentioned as possible candidates for 
the Senate. Of course, if Dilworth loses, 
Clark could be politically dead. So 
Clark has taken the stump for Dilworth 
and has been in the thick of the fight. 
¢ Longstreth—Dilworth’s opponent, 35 
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Each week another group 
arrives at the Nation’s Capital 


40 Executives 
ona 


grave mission 
i 


f 


ry, 

I hey come, at the Government’s request, not to dis- 
cuss contracts and production schedules, but to plan 
something even more important in the national interest 





—the survival of their companies should disaster strike 
in any form . . . and a prompt recovery from the blow. 


Upon this, it is pointed out, the survival of our nation 
may well rest. 


During their stay in the Capital, Department of Commerce 
officials stress the importance of protecting employees and 
facilities; of establishing a continuity of management and 
technical know-how; of protecting vital corporate records. 


The advantages of microfilming these records are reviewed 
... also the extra protection which results when the films are 
stored in such impenetrable fortresses as lron Mountain 
Atomic Storage Vaults, Inc., N. Y.; Western States Atomic 
Vaults, Inc., Calif. ; National Storage Company, Pa. 


Vital-Record Security Service 


In support of this program, Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) announces 
a new service designed to enable companies to resume 
normai operations faster if original records are lost or 
destroyed. 


Beginning November 1, 1955, Recordak will maintain at each 
of the three above-mentioned locations, equipment specially 
designed for the high-speed production of paper enlargements 
from microfilm negatives. Equipment—and stand-by operating 
stafl—can be augmented as required to meet increasing demands. 


Also, the same service may be provided in additional security areas. 

Company executives who are concerned with the protection of 
their corporate documents will welcome this new Vital-Record 
Security Service. 

For it means that they can reserve equipment and man power 
on an hourly or full-time basis specifically for the reproduction of 
their vital records should originals be lost through any means. 

Contracts can be for as little as 2 hours of machine and staff 


time per day or as much as 24 hours per day on a 7-day week 
basis. Work will continue at this rate until the number of linear 
feet of vital records contracted for have been produced. 


High-speed print production 


Reproduction equipment used by Recordak in these security 
vaults will produce 1,000 linear feet of paper prints per hour 
from microfilm records of blueprints, production and research 
data, stockholder and financial records, contracts, and other 
vital items. 
Non-strategic materials used 
A new and most important feature is that none of the materials 
used in this high-speed process is considered critical or strategic 
by the U, S. Government. A sufficient quantity of all supplies ade- 
quate to operate each machine continuously until your contract 
has been fulfilled will be maintained as a minimum reserve. 
Stand-by equipment will be tested and serviced periodically, 
Other Recordak Services 

Microfilming. Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers for 
all requirements on a purchase or rental basis. It also maintains a 
Customer Service Department which will microfilm your records 
at its nearest laboratory or on your premises, 
Film Processing. All Recordak Microfilms 
graphed by you or our Customer Service Dept.-~are processed 
by Recordak in high-speed professional equipment to National 
Bureau of Standards specifications for archival films. Following 
this, your films are inspected for photographic quality, 
For complete information on Recordak’s new Vital-Record 
Security Service and other services, write Recordak Cor poration 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. No obligation whatsoever, 

“Recordak” is a trademark 


S=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 


whether photo- 





DILWORTH SHINES at debates whenever he can show his knowledge of government, but he sometimes loses his temper. 


year-old Thatcher Longstreth, is an ad 
vertising man, a newcomer in city 
politic He beat the GOP machine 
m the primary, keeps aloof from the 
rganization 

His chief campaign theme is that 
the Democratic reform needs further 
He is also running on the 
President's coattails, even though Phila- 
delphia voters refused to enlist in the 


1952 


reforming 


Kisenhower crusade in 


ll. Campaign Styles 


As might be expected, the mayoralty 
rivals avoid squaring of on any agreed 
Instead, each candidate is prob 
ing at his opponent's presumed weak 
spot 

Democrat Dilworth is doing his best 
to convince Philadelphians that Long 
streth is only a new front on the old 
Republican machine. If Longstreth is 
clected, says Dilworth, he aia be sur- 
rounded by the GOP councilmen and 
county and city officers who were re- 
pudiated as a group in 1951. He tells 
“The issue is simply: Do we 


issue 


voters 
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continue good government or do we go 
back to what we had?” 

Republican Longstreth counters with 
attacks on increased taxes and a heavier 
City Hall payroll under the Democrats. 
He charges that there’s an alliance be- 
“elements of the Democratic 
gang in political power’ and the under 
world. In debates and TV appearances, 
he has challenged Dilworth’s fitness 
for office 
¢ Using the Needle—Longstreth’s strat 
egy is to drive a wedge between Dil- 
worth and Mavor Clark. He studiously 
woids making Clark an issue, but ke 
tries to show that Dilworth is unworthy 
of sharing a pinnacle with the popular 
mayor. 

In debates, Longstreth has needled 
the hot-tempered Dilworth into angry 
outbursts, then turned to listeners with 
the query: “You don’t want this kind 
of emotionally unstable man running 
your city government, do you?” 

Under such baiting, Dilworth has 
flared up several times. Once he re- 
ferred to Longstreth's running mates 
as “an illassorted gang of political 


tween 


crumb-bums.” Last week, Wilhelm 
Knaurr, GOP candidate for district at- 
torney, slapped a $50,000 libel suit on 
him. 

Both candidates keep their franchise 
as reformers by publicly having as little 
as possible to do with the party ma 
chines They operate separate head 
quarters and even raise money sep- 
arately from the organization funds. 
¢ Different Methods—The similarity 
ceases there, though. The two men 
have sharply different campaign styles 

Longstreth is a 6-ft., 6-in. extrovert 
with a ready grin and a friendly man 
ner that’s made to order for the per- 
sonalized type of campaign he is 
waging. He has already shaken the 
hands of more than 20,000 voters, 
and he hopes to make it 30,000 by 
election eve 

Never before in Philadelphia has 
a candidate brought the campaign to 
the voters as Longstreth has. He rides 
shopper trains and ambles through the 
subway cars, shaking hands and passing 
out campaign pamphlets. “Glad to 
have met you! Thatcher Longstreth,” 
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Who keeps boxing in the Traffic Manager 
with corroded grates? 


Corrosion is very much the business 
of every management executive. Take 
the Traffic Manager. His job is to meet 
delivery dates or lose business. 

When costly corrosion shuts down a 
plant or holds up deliveries, he’s piled 
up with unfilled orders, complaints, 
cancellations! And he dreads the jam 
sure to come when production resumes! 


Firestone , 


. é 
we 


\ 


Yet it’s all so needless! Because cor- 
rosion and all its problems are being 
wiped out in every industry in which 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of Exon resins for every type of pro- 


tective application. This ever-expand- 
ing line has proven itself in such ap- 
plications as self-supporting structures, 
dip and spray coatings, tank liners, 
pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let's see how easily your cor- 
rosion headache can be eliminated by 
a specifically engineered Exon resin. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


» 
A 





\ ... CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., DEPT. 22V, POTTSTOWN, PA, 
A OIVIGION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 





Their faces reflect all shades of uncertainty and partisanship. 


the facsimile longhand notation on 
leaflet 
The question ‘is how 
nt this kind of 
make in a normal vote 
Dilworth is slight dressed 
He's at his strect 
usually conducted from a sound 
Longstreth calls him a rabble 
own strength is in TV ap 
and other speeches wher 
he deesn't have to cope with hecklers 
Dilworth’s experience in city affairs 
begins to tell when he or his supporters 
Longstreth questions 
ibout intricate municipal matters 
* At Odds With Bosses—Both 
have troubles with their 


vCT of one 
much of a 
campaigning can 
of 700,000 

smarth 
pepper best in 
' illie 
truck 
reuse his 


pDCcurTances 


| with 


ombard 
men 
own party 
organizations 

After the primary, Longstreth suc 
antagonizing, in turn, the 
chairman, who had backed 
primary; Austin Mechan, 
sheriff and prosperous con 
tractor who controls 13 to 20 Republi 
can wards, and Bill Meade, GOP boss 
of the big 35th Ward (population 
145.000) Some feel these 


ceeded in 
GOP city 
him m the 
forme! 


observers 
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leaders may be lukewarm about getting 
out the vote for Longstreth 

Dilworth’s trouble is largely over 
patronage. When he and Mavor Clark 
put through a new reform charter in 
April, 1951, a majority of 27,000 cits 
jobs went off the patronage list and 
into civil service. Bill Green, Deme 
cratic city chairman, complains that 
the charter froze a lot of Republicans 
into jobs that should have been spread 
imong the faithful 

However, Green's organization has 
more of a stake in the coming election 
than the GOP machine, For example, 
eight of the 10 Democratic candidates 
for district councilmen are ward 
leaders. Besides, Dilworth isn’t as 
tough as his partner Clark in wiping 
out patronage—he has often said there 
should be some jobs left for dispensa 
tion by the victorious party. 


ill. How It Looks 


Philadelphia has a registration of 
about 950,000. Republicans count on 
a hard core of 300,000 votes. The 


hope for a light vote—under 700,000 
When the turnout passes that mark, it 
usually means the Democrats have su 
ceeded in getting out the low-income 
workers and the minority groups 

GOP leaders say Longstreth has 
made a strong run for the women’s 
vote and has brought back many dis- 
sident Republicans who voted for 
Clark and Dilworth in 1951. At mid- 
October thev calculated that Long 
streth was on the short end by 30,000 
votes, with a chance of pulling even 
by Election Day 

Democrats are confident of a margin 
between 50,000 and 70,000 votes. Local 
bookies give 2 to 1 odds on a Demo 
cratic victory, and there’s Democzati 
money backing a claim of at least a 
75,000-vote majority 


IV. What It Means 


National significance of the vote will 
be clouded by the opposite tactics of 
the two parties. The Democrats say 
the election is a local affair, fought on 
local issues; they haven’t let any 
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1000 kw. at local load relieves 
central generating station of 13800 kw. 


during time of peak. The West Texas Utilities Company 
has placed an Electro-Mobile power car in service 
125 miles from a central generating station. This unit, 
equipped with automatic control, provides 1000 kw. right 


at the point of need for peaking, better continuity of 
service, and voltage regulation. 


It can be moved swiftly and economically to any point 
to fill an unusual or emergency demand. 


This versatility of the Electro-Mobile power car makes 
it the practical answer to many electric utility problems. 


i 


For complete information write to: G 














ELtecTrROo-MoTive Division apo a yall 


and portable units — 
GENERAL MOTORS «¢ La Grange, Illinois 350 to 1,000 kw 


Sold and serviced directly through o manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
offices located in: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
in Conoda: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario. 





LEADERS 


Style 6585 
This masterpiece of func- 
tional styling is one of the 
incomparable chronome- 
ters by Rolex. les 25-jewel 

Perpetual” movement and 
imported I4ke. gold wacer- 
prool “Oyster” case assure 
precision time, The Red Seal 
identifhes each Rolex Chronome- 
ter as having been awarded an 
OFFICIAL ming certificate ob- 
tained only alter having passed the 
rigid | ante of a Swis. 
Government Testing Station or Obser- 
vatory. $315.00 1; marching ficced 
bracelet available. 








Style 6584 
l4ke. gold, 25-jewel “Perpetual” move- 
ment, im % " case, | 


Oyster 
bezel, $300 FTI; fitved bracelet available. 


RO 


PRODUCERS OF MORE OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED CHRONOMETERS THAN ALL OTHER WATCH FACTORIES COMBINED 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP, 
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OF INDUSTRY KNOW 


CHAIRMAN CROIL HUNTER 
WEARS A ROLEX 


With the vision and imagination 
that is characteristic of American 
industrial leadership, Croi] Hunter 
in 1932 became part of a small mid- 
West airline. Under his astute guid- 
ance, Northwest Orient Airlines 
has developed into an international 
network with routes to Alaska, 

Hawaii, the Orient. To him... 

and his industry .. . TIMING is 

vital. To safeguard the precious 
minutes for such men. . . and 
for you who appreciate the 
value of time... Rolex 
watches are available thru 
leading American jewelers. 


Style yer 

1Ske. gold, 25-jewel “Perpetual” move- 
ment, i “Oyster” case, fluted 
bezel, $375 FTI. 


we 


LEX 


$60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y¥, 





Democrats come in from outside to 
campaign, even Gov. Leader. In con- 
trast, the Republicans have played the 
national theme; their campaigners in- 
clude Treasury Secy. me M. 
Humphrey, National Chmn. ver 
Hall, Sen. Duff, former House Majority 
Leader Charles Halleck. 

¢ Senate Seat—Republican Sen. Duff, 
who will be 73 in January, is con- 
sidered beatable if Eisenhower doesn't 
run again. So his Senate seat has sud- 
denly become important in the Demo- 
cratic state organization. If Dilworth 
wins in Philadelphia by a decisive 
margin, the state bosses will have a 
hard time stopping Clark’s bid for the 
Senate nomination. 

Until Eisenhower's illness, the bosses 
had been happy to see Clark get the 
Senate nomination and get his lumps. 
They figured he would be put out 
of the way for keeps. Now, how- 
ever, Green of Philadelphia and 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh might be will- 
ing to run against Duff; so might 
former Sen. Francis Myers, whom 
Duff defeated in 1950. 
¢ Eisenhower Angle—Duff is campaign- 
ing vigorously for Longstreth. Hie 
told a group of Republican women 
that the best medicine Pennsylvania 
could give Eisenhower on his arrival 
at Gettysburg would be a GOP victory 
in Philadelphia. “You can’t have a 
Republican Party in Washington,” he 
said, “by electing Democrats to local 
offices.” 

Another GOP leader put it this 
way: “A Republicen victory here would 
be a convincing demonstration to the 
nation that we have a real live party 
not tied to the heartbeat of one 
man.” 

Rep. Hugh Scott, one of Longstreth’s 
closest advisers, reads the city election 
like this: 

e If the Democratic majorities of 
recent years are down, it will mean 
that the voters are looking at the 
candidate rather than at the party—a 
hopeful sign for the Republicans, na- 
tionally. 

e If the Democrats keep their 
normal majorities, it will mean voters 
are sticking to party lines—a help to 
the Democrats. 
¢ Three Results—Local political ana- 
lysts generally agree on how three 
possible outcomes on Nov. 8 can be 
interpreted: 

eA Republican victory—a_ spec- 
tacular lift for the Republicans, state- 
wide and nationally. 

¢ A close squeak for Dilworth— 
aid and comfort for the Republi- 
cans. 

© A big sweep by Dilworth— 
maybe nothing more than the fact 
that once-Republican Philadelphia still 
likes the reform team of Dilworth 
and Clark. eno 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


NEW 
SNAP-ON MOTOR CLIP 
REPLACES 4 PARTS 


Cuts Assembly Time and Costs! 


If you manufacture 
or use fractional horse- 
power motors, this new 
Tinnerman Speep 
Cu1p® can lower your 

parts and assembly costs by elimi- 
nating 4-piece screw clamps to 
hold motors in place. 


Made of high-quality spring 
steel, this Speep Cup is quickly 
snapped into place over the resilient 
motor-mounting ring, using a 
simple hand tool. It forms a vibra- 
tion-proof lock that won’t shake 
free. Assembly time is reduced 
because of the one-piece construc- 
tion . . . no loose parts to handle, 
nothing to tighten. Parts cost and 
assembly cost are reduced as much 
as 75%! 

These Spzeep Cups can be pro- 
vided in sizes to fit any fractional- 
horsepower motor. They are 
designed to hold tight even under 
severest vibration and high starting- 
torque in any mounting position. 


Ask your Tinnerman Sprreep Nut 
sales engineer for more information 
and arrange for samples to test on 
your own assembly line. 


TINNERMAN 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. + Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., Treforest, Wales. France 

Aerocessoires Simmonds, 8. A., 7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois 
(Seine).Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “mecano”, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 


Nua 
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WRITES ON CHARTS OF THE WEEK 
EVERYTHING 
in BOLD or fine lines Business Loans 





plastics, waxed papers 


Ideal for addressing, pricing, 
sketching, marking. Flo-master Inks 
(all colors) dry instantly—are 
waterproof, non-smudging, 
non-toxic. Valve automatically 
controls ink flow 

The Flo-master Pen 

comes with 

interchangeable 

felt nibs for 

producing lines 

up to % m. wide. 


Al Mationers, art stores, 
Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., 

Dept. BW-iL, 

153 W. 230d St. 





Still Riding a Tail Wind 


All this year business loans have risen _last spring. So far, 1955 is more than 5% 
steadily, even in the face of higher bor- ahead of the same period in 1954. 
_— costs and government attempts By April, loans had pushed ahead of 
to tighten credit. Even the traditional year-ago levels for the first time in 16 
post-Easter slump failed to materialize months. By June, they had topped 1953. 


Corporate Profits 


et YOUR commend... ae 


The ultimate 


in Executive ES 


Highest Since 1951 


WHEN BUSINESS MZN WANT BUSINESS In the second quarter, corporate pro- the highest since the first quarter of 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK fits before taxes rose to $43-billion at a 1951, and the best second quarter on 
seasonally adjusted annual rate. That's record. The championship is still held by 
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THAT FILLS THE 


BILL 


EASIER 


THLL 


@@@ Nor only does Brown Boveri 
power generating and distribution 
equipment set the standards for de- 
pendable performance, operating effi- 
ciencies, low maintenance, and long 
life . . . BUT it makes possible 
substantial savings in initial cost, too. 

That's why quality-minded, cost- 
conscious executives investigate 
world-famous Brown Boveri equip- 
ment... and that’s why, today, more 
and more utilities, industrials and co- 





operatives are 


installing with any of these 


Brown Boveri BROWN BOVERI 
power generat- products? 


ing and distri- Steam Turbine 

bution equip- Generators 

ment. Turbe Blowers A 
If power is yee a 


Gas Turbines 
your concern, Power Circuit Breakers 
it will pay you 


Lightning Arrestors 
to find out Mechanical Rectifiers 
more about 


we serve you 











Rodio Transmitters 
Brown Boveri. 
Industrial Uses 
Generator Vohhoge 
BROWN BOVERI 


Speen Clinical & 
buy brown boveri 
eee lt’s better besiness!| "eov'lotors 

[Stop Motors 
19 Rector St.,New York 6, N.Y. 
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the fourth quarter of 1950, when pre- 
tax profits climbed to $48.9-billion. 
Observers say that this year’s excellent 
second quarter resulted from higher 
earnings from current production. Man- 


ufacturing, transportation, and mining 
companics reported the greatest gains 
over a year ago. These were the in- 
dustries where profits dropped most last 
year. 


GTelole-ti(-MN ke) ololado Ml aeeleltlailey a 


Harvested Acreage 


Bigger Crops to the Acre 


The Agriculture Dept. estimates a 
record crop of 1.5-billion Ib. of flue- 
cured tobacco (the kind that goes into 
cigarettes) for the 1954-55 season 
That's 15% more than produced last 
season, despite a 5% cut in acreage. 
Earlier figures had placed the crop at 
1.3-billion Ib., about the same as in 
1953. An increase in yield from 1,280 
Ib. per acre in 1954 to 1,526 Ib. in 1955 
hiked the estimate 

To reduce the size of next year’s crop, 
889,000 acres have been allotted for 
os in 1956—12% less than 1955's 
ive-year low and about the same as in 


1948. But this year’s huge crop isn’t 
the only thing that’s worrying the gov- 
ernment. There also is a carryover of 2- 
billion Ib.—7% more than last year, 
and 11% over 1953. So, even with cur- 
tailed planting, next year's supply will be 
tremendous. 

Here's how the figures add up. If 
next year’s yicld comes anywhere near 
the average of the past three years, ex- 
pect a crop of at least 1.2-billion .|b. 
To this, add a carryover of 2.3-billion 
Ib. next July. Thus the total supply for 
the 1956-57 season would be about 3.5- 
billion Ib.—about the same as now 
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eneralaire. 


in this and other smart decorator colors 


46 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Your office should be as attractive and 
comfortable as a home living room. And 
why not when you can get General 
aire, America’s most modern office desk 
that is turning dull-looking clerical 


areas into pleasant places to work 


To harmonize with wall, fixture and 
drapery surroundings, GF's General- 
aire comes finished in many interesting 
color tones Suede Brown, Pine Frost 
Green, Autumn Haze, Manila Tan and 
Glen Green. And all have harmoniz- 
ing Velvoleum or Textolite writing 
tops for eye-resting qualities as well 


as smooth functional beauty. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 
features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can't split or warp, its 
drawers will never stick, its solidly- 
Year 
after year, from the day you buy a GP 


welded joints can't come loose 


Generalaire, it will be as handsome as 


it is today. That's real economy! 


The best way to choose from GF 
Generalaire's 46 models is to see them 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


at your nearest GF Dealer's showroom 
(see your classified telephone dire« 

tory). For a full-color illustrated folder 
write The General Fireproofing Co 

Dept. B-50, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


MODE -MAKER DEGKS « GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG +« SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT + 
GF ADJUGTABLE STEEL SHELVING 





Electric transmission lines of lightweight Kaiser 


Aluminum are cheaper than copper 


Bus bars of Kaiser Aluminum carry large amounts 
of current in industrial plants, power stations, to 
large electric furnaces, etc.—safely, efficiently. 


Electric light bases made of Kaiser Aluminum as- 
sure good conductivity — economically. Pound for 
pound, lightweight aluminum gives three times 


more metal than brass 


And alumi- 
num makes possible longer spans, fewer structures, 


Service drops using Kaiser Aluminum Triplex 
cable combine three wires in one assembly. Cost 
less than copper, are easier to install, look better 


Auto battery cables made with Kaiser Aluminum 
conduct electricity efficiently, and also offer econ 
omies in both weight and cost. 


Windings or coils fabricated of Kaiser Aluminum 
in large electrical rotating equipment combine 
high conductivity, strength and light weight for 
design economy 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


Irs NO WONDER that utilities all over the country are switch- 
ing from copper to aluminum as a carrier of electricity. 


Aluminum is highly conductive. It’s far cheaper than cop- 
per. Its light weight makes it faster and more economical to 
install 


Kaiser Aluminum is a leading supplier of aluminum con- 
ductor to the electrical industry, and we are the nation’s largest 
producer of triplex and aluminum weatherproof wire 


In many other fields as well—such as building, 
transportation, appliance, packaging—more and more 


manufacturers think of Kaiser 
quality and customer service 


Aluminum for unsurpassed 


As the nation’s fastest growing major aluminum producer, 
we now produce close to 30°% of all the primary aluminum 
made in this country. And we are continuing to expand, for we 
believe that aluminum is only on the threshold of its greatest 
growth. 


We are eager to work closely with any manufacturer who 
wishes to hitch his wagon to “the brightest star in the world 
of metals.” Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 193 
Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California 


FOR AN EXCITING PEEK INTO YOUR FUTURE WITH ALUMINUM—VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT Disneyland IN ANAHEIM, CALIF, 





SECRETARY AND BOSS AGREE... 


The IBM Executive” Electric types America’s most distinguished letters! 





_—.-— 


TO THE MEN WHO SIGN THE LETTERS: TO THE GIRLS WHO TYPE THE LETTERS: 


Only IBM makes the EXECUTIVE Electric Every secretary who types on an IBM 
and only the EXECUTIVE is designed to make Electric says she just couldn't go back 
your letters look like the printing in a fine to any other typewriter. That's because 
book. These letters make striking first the lightest touch produces beautiful, even 
impressions -~- build company prestige. typing on the IBM -- with less time, with 
Don't you think your business would benefit less effort. Once you set finger to the 

if all your company correspondence were IBM Electric,you'll agree it does more 
typed on IBM EXECUTIVE Electrics? for you than any other typewriter. 


THIS STANDARD AND THE “EXECUTIVE” 
shown in green are just 2 of the 32 IBM Electric models. 
They all come in many varying type faces and 7 handsome 
colors. When you reploce your obsolete manual, consider 
the 1BM Electric. It gives you more for your money — yet it 
costs no more then other electrics. Call your nearest IBM 
office for more information 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS|...OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Copr — International Business Machines Corp 








In Regions 


Cincinnati Tries Again 
To Get a New Airport 


CINCINNATI — Businessmen and _ civic leaders 
launched a new campaign last week that they hope will 
succeed where two others have failed. The goal: a new 
airport for Cincinnati, on its own side of the river. 

The city’s present air terminal—the Greater Cincin- 
nati Airport—is across the Ohio River in Boone County, 
Ky. For years, there has been agitation to build a new 
field on Ohio soil, where it would be easier to get to. 
But in both 1948 and 1950, the voters of Hamilton 
County, which includes Cincinnati, tumed down bond 
issues that would have put the airport at Blue Ash, a 
suburd northeast of the city. 

This year, the Blue Ash proposal is up again, tied to 
a $6-million bond issue that goes to voters on Nov. 8. 
An all-out campaign to put it across has been mounted 
by a group of business leaders calling themselves 
Citizens United for Continuing Progress. But by last 
week, rumblings from the suburbs indicated the fight 
against the airport was by no means dead. 


Arizona Loses Round in Fight 
To Tax Goods Sold to U.S. 


PHOENTIX—Arizona has lost the first round in the 
court fight to see whether it can tax the sales of manu- 
facturers to the federal government. But the state isn’t 
going to give up until it finds how an appeal makes out. 

In a suit brought by AiResearch Mfg. Co., Judge 
Francis J. Donofrio of Maricopa County Superior Court 
tuled that the company was entitled to get back $13,587 
that it had paid in taxes to the state on sales to the 
federal government. Donofrio held that higher courts 
had repeatedly ruled that a state cannot levy a tax on 
the federal government. Arizona originally exempted 
sales to Washington from its excise law, but changed 
the law last year to cover them. 

Industrial development groups—with their eyes peeled 
for more government contractors—have been waging a 
campaign for months to get the federal part of the tax 
wiped off the books. They view it as a major obstacle in 
getting new defense industry to come into the state. 


$6.3-Million Texas Tax Refund 
In Sight for Natural Gas Companies 


AUSTIN-—It looks as if natural gas companies may 
get back another $6.3-million in taxes from the state. 
‘Two years ago, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that a 
Texas tax on the “gathering” of natural gas—a levy aimed 
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at the pipelines—was unconstitutional. ‘The decision 
required the automatic refund of $25.4-million that the 
pipeline companics had paid under protest. But it said 
nothing about another $6.3-million that had been col 
lected from companies that hadn’t bothered to file a 
formal protest. 

This year, the legislature authorized these companies 
to sue the state to get back what they had paid. The 
first case—involving ‘Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.— 
has just been decided in district court, and the ruling is 
for the company. Judge jack Roberts said the tax pay- 
ment was involuntary, even though Tennessee Gas did 
not contest the legality of the tax in court. 

If Roberts’ ruling stands through the appeals, it will 
be up to the legislature to appropriate the refund money. 
The cash paid in is long since gone. 


Forest Service Ferreting Out 


Land Grabs by Bogus Mining 


DENVER-—The U.S. Forest Service has started a 
crackdown campaign to get back several million acres of 
public land that have been fraudulently held under the 
guise of mining claims. 

The estimate is there are more than 170,000 of these 
claims, based on the old mining law of 1872. Valuable 
timber, water, sites for summer cabins, motels, and dude 
ranches have all been tied up because the old law made 
it possible for claimants to exploit the surface of big 
tracts of land as long as they mined—or pretended to— 
some of it. 

Last summer, Congress passed a law to crack down on 
the ersatz mining and to restrict claims to the land actu- 
ally needed for mine operations. Along with $300,000 
to start an investigation of standing claims, it gave the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
added powers to determine when a claim is actually 
valid. ‘The Forest Service has now picked four areas to 
start on—one in Colorado, one in California, one in 
Utah, and one in the Pacific Northwest. All, apparently, 
are peppered with land-jumping claims. 


7 . 7 
Regions Briefs 


Canada’s new assault on Ripple Rock—the massive 
undersea mountain blocking the Inside Passage to Alaska 
(BW —Oct.8'55,p66)—will get under way within 30 days. 
Cost of the job, under contracts just let, will be $2.6 
million. Specifications call for a single blast to blow off 
the mountain's peaks within 30 months. 

New York Airways has ordered seven new Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopters for delivery starting next spring. ‘The 
company, which operates out of Metropolitan New York 
airports, says the move is the result of the “tremendous 
demand” for its passenger service. The $-58 will carry 12 
passengers, compared with five in the company’s present 
S-55s. 

A $5,000 reward—this one offered by the Evansville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce—will be paid to the first 
person who gets a manufacturing business to locate in 
Vanderburgh County. Only catch: The plant must 
employ 100 people or more 
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owners. 


three Middle 





@ 52% are sons of business executives or 


@ More than 50% married daughters of (1) 
business executives or owners or (2) profes- 


@ Almost 50% more than you would expect 
on the basis of population were bornin the 
Atlantic states —New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


@ Less than 50% of what you could expect 
were bornin the East South Central states — 


Of officers and owners of companies today: 


bama. 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Ala- 


@ Almost 24 working years passed before 
the average executive reached his present 
position as a business leader. Even for sons 
of major executives average period for reach- 
ing the top is 20.6 years. 


@ 57% have college degrees — far greater 
proportion than in the U.S. population — as 
a whole. What's more graduates of 14 col- 
leges — with Harvard and Yale at the top — 
supplied more than half the executives. 








More Come From the Bottom 


The figures in the tabulation above 
do two things: 

¢ They give a partial statistical 
view of the background of the modern 
corporation executive, 

* More important, they form the 
basis for a conclusion drawn by two 
topnotch University of Chicago social 
scientists. The conclusion contradicts 
a popular notion that it is increasingly 
tough to break into management if 
your parents are low on the economic 
totem pole, 

According to the two sociai scientists: 
“The sons of men from the wrong 
side of the tracks are finding their 
way increasingly to the places of power 
and prestige [in business).” 

This view of what the sociologists 
call occupational mobility—the  op- 
portunity that exists for climbing the 
ladder—is the theme of a 
study to be published next week. The 
study is the work of W. Lloyd Warner 
and James Abegglen. A popular ver 
sion, Big Business Leaders in Amer 
ica, will be published by Harper & 
Bros Nov. 2 (243 pp. $3.75). The 
University of Minnesota Press _ is 
publishing a fuller technical volume, 
Occupational Mobility in American 
Business and Industry, 1928-1952 (315 
pp., $5.50). 

* Figures and Facts—The authors ar- 
rive at their thesis by comparing 


business 
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statistics they compiled on the back- 
ground of 1952’s top-level executives 
with those available from a_ similar 
study of 1928 leaders, American Busi- 
ness Leaders, by F. W. Taussig and 
C. §. Joslyn (Macmillan Co., 238 pp). 

Both studies gathered voluminous 
statistics on the current crop of busi- 
ness executives. Primarily, the Chicago 
scientists sought to answer the ques- 
tion: What did the fathers of these 
executives do—were they laborers, 
business owners, major executives, or 
what? By determining that, you get 
a measure of just how open the busi- 
ness world is to “new blood.” 

Briefly, here’s what Warmer 
Abegglen found 


and 


1928-1952 
1928 1952 Difference 
% Oe 


semiskilled 


Occupetion of Father 


Unakilled of 
laborer 

Skilled laborer 

Clerk or salesmen 

Minor executive 

Major executive 

Owner small business 

Owner large business 14 

Professional TS 
I 


tig 
ORR awww 


) 


Farmer 


Other ein 2 1 


! 
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This table shows that among the 
three lowest industrial occupational 
ranks there was an increase from 1928 
to 1952 in the number of men now 
at the top who were not born to what 
the authors call the business elite. 
At the same time, there was a de- 
crease in top businessmen who started 


out with a hefty assist by having well- 
to-do fathers. 


1. Background 


This trend challenges observers who 
have assumed that the U. S. economy 
has steadily developed an entrenched 
executive class. 

Sociological journals and textbooks 
have played up the theme that op 
portunity for men without status or 
rank is being stifled. In fact, as late as 
1952 Warner himself wrote: “There 
is strong proof now that the American 
worker. . . can no longer expect to 
achieve success with anything like the 
same probability as did his father and 
grandfather.” 

His new study says exactly the op- 

posite, 
e Alger Boys—Much of what the 
authors call the American Dream—the 
idea that gave birth to Horatio Alger’s 
heroes—dissipated in the bleak years of 
the Great Depression. Historians and 
sociologists bemoaned the loss of the 
American Frontier; they saw the stag- 
nation of business and assumed that 
from now on business more and more 
would become the private preserve of 
the heirs of busiriess. 

If you take the comparison drawn 
by Warner and Abegglen between 
1928 and 1952 as valid, then the De- 
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A symphony in your palm 


Now, thanks to a rare metal called germanium, an 
amazing semiconductor material, you can take your 
favorite radio program with you wherever you go. 

By replacing bulky vacuum tubes with stream- 
lined germanium transistors, radio manufacturers 
are greatly minimizing overall weight and size, yet 
increasing efficiency, decreasing power demand 
and maintenance. And other electronic manufac- 
turers are finding equally important applications 


for germanium semiconductors—in products that 
range from hearing aids to complex computers. 

Because raw materials used in semiconductor 
products must be of the highest purity and uni- 
formity, manufacturers of transistors and rectifiers 
turn to Eagle-Picher, the nation’s first and princi- 
pal source of germanium. They rely on Eagle-Picher 
for rigid quality control geared to meet their ex- 
acting specifications. 


Germanium is among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products... MINING & SMELTING DIVISION, zinc, lead, germa- 
nium, cadmium— INSULATION bIVvISION, aluminum combination storm windows and 
doors, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products—PiGMENT DIVISION, 
lead and zinc pigments and oxides—FfasRiCON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automobile prod- 
ucts, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers—onio aussER COMPANY 


pivision, molded and extruded rubber products 


We welcome opportunities to 


share our research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line. 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company ¢ 





General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


pane born concept of a os 
pusiness rigidity in terms of who gets 
to the top has to be sharply altered. 


ll. The Business Elite 


This basic finding, of course, doesn't 
change the fact that there does exist 
a big difference between the opportu 
nity of, say, the son of a big business 
executive and the son of a Liaies to 
reach the upper strata of corporation 
executives, 

The authors sent questionnaires to 
17,072 owners or officers of the largest 
businesses in eight major categories of 
industry. They received returns from 
8,300 

Based on these returns, the authors 

found that “two out of every three 
leaders of American business come 
from families whose economic and 
social positions were well above the 
average for the nation” —owners, execu- 
tives, professional men. 
* Odds—Just how much better your 
chance of becoming a top executive 
is if you are the son of an executive 
can be shown by these figures: 

In 1920, about the time the present 
crop of business leaders grew up, only 
11% of the adult male population was 
made up of business owners or execu- 
tives. Yet, 52% of 1952's business 
leaders were sons of these owners or 
executives 

This great difference in opportunity 
shows up throughout all the compari- 
sons Warner and Abegglen draw from 
their mass of data. It probably is one 
reason sociologists have found it easy 
to deduce that business is a closed 
road to the laborer’s son 

Another reason for this logic is the 
assumption that in the early history 
country, opportunity reigned 
supreme. Actually, Warner believes 
this view of the past business world has 
been highly overrated 


lil, Why? 


If it is true 
more opportunity to break 
business world today than 
of a century ago, what 
change? 

Probably the chief reason, according 
to the authors, is the spread of educa- 
tional opportunities. Today's business 
leaders are better educated than were 
their fathers or grandfathers. In a way, 
this works in favor of the men born 
to the clite—since a relatively few col 
leges breed the biggest proportion of 
top executives, 

The study shows that almost half 
of a sample of 505 business leaders, 
selected at random, went to only 14 
different schools. Yale was represented 
by 36: Harvard, 27; Princeton, 20; 
Cornell, 18; University of Pennsylvania, 


of our 


actually is 
into the 
a quarter 
caused the 


that there 
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it’s easiest for the man at 
the bottom to reach the top in 


Electrical machinery 

Oil and gas 

Insurance 

Food and tobacco manufacturing 

Transportation equipment manu- 
facturing 

Public utilities and communication 

Mining 

Railroads 

Highway transportation 





The Business Ladder: 


Dote: Big Business Leaders in Americo, Morper & Bros. 


it’s toughest for him to 
reach the top in these .. . 


Paper and allied products 
Real estate 

Metals and their products 
Glass, stone, and clay 
Trade (wholesale and retail) 
Miscellaneous transportation 
Business services 

Textiles and apparel 
Printing and publishing 
Banking and miscellaneous 
Brokers and dealers 
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16; Illinois, MIT, and Michigan, 13 
each; New York University, 12; Min- 
nesota, 11; Williams and University 
of California (Berkeley), 10; University 
of Chicago, 9; and Columbia, §. 

° Two-Way Break—Even so, the im- 
pepe thing is that over the years it 
vas been steadily easier for young men 
without a well-to-do father to get a 
college education. 

Tied to this is the fact that big 
business has grown swiftly, and the 
need for recruitment has grown right 
along with it. It is big expanding busi- 
nesses, according to Warner and 
Abegglen, that stress the importance of 
college education over other consider 
ations—thus opening up avenues for 
new members of the business caste 

Beyond education, the authors cite 
another reason for a constant—if not 
increasing—level of occupational mo 
bility. That is the American predilec- 
tion for moving geographically. ‘The 
authors put it this way territorial 
mobility and vertical occupational mo 
bility are closely related.” 


IV. The Mobile Man 


It still isn’t easy for a man who 
starts without the proper social back 
ground to reach the top rungs. But be 
cause the legend of Horatio Alger per 
sists, many try and many succeed, 

What's more, it is characteristic of 
the men who make the grade without 
family advantages to accept the role 
described by the authors as a never 
ending departing-arrival-departing 

In the popular version of their 
study, Warner and Abegglen report 
extensively on depth interviews with 
top businessmen. Their analysis of the 
man without a head start paints what 
to some might be an unpleasant pic- 
ture, He constantly pushes ahead, ac- 
cepting philosophically or ignoring the 
need to get to the top over other 
men’s bodies, has a es Pee. tree 
of purpose that often precludes im 


terests beyond his immediate affairs 
He has cut his ties with old friends 
and old places; he makes few senti 
mental attachments; he looks realisti- 
cally at the world about him—and re- 
lates it to his purpose. 

Those born to the elite have their 
troubles, too. They have to establish 
their own reputations, mostly outside 
the company or business in which their 
fathers made their success. 


V. The Future 


The authors raise some warning 
signals. In the first place, the business 
world ought to recognize that there 
is indeed an elite that tends to per 
petuate itself, thus creating a tendency 
toward a caste system. That is inherent 
in our system of values—it forms the 
background of much of the incentive 
for success. A man’s drive to get ahead 
is based partly on being able to endow 
his sons with opportunities he didn’t 
have 

That, say the authors, is all to the 
good. They wouldn't shoot the boss's 
son just to make an opening of the 
laborer’s 

On the other hand, business leaders 
ought te recognize that it is to the 
economy's advantage that thev do not 
create roadblocks so discouraging to 
the lower occupational groups that 
they passively accept their roles. 

One danger the authors see is too 
much emphasis on business training 
programs, which they say “are usually 
confined to graduates of colleges and 
universities.” 

Among business leaders today, only 
2% of the older age groups started 
their careers in business training pro- 
grams. Among the younger men it was 
5%. The authors warn: “To the extent 
that these programs are closed off to 
men from the factory or office 
the effect may well be to reduce the 
amount of occupational mobility in 
American business in the future.” eno 
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Power distribution systems that can effectively handle future Local Graybar Representatives will work with you and 
demands are the surest way to avoid electrical obsolescence your electrical contractor in the selection of wiring and 


and costly rewiring 


Plan in” future plant flexibility . 








FREE booklet telis how BUStribution 
provides for today and tomorrow 


Bulidog BUStribution is today’s most efficient, 
most modern electrical distribution system. It 
provides the utmost in plant layout flexibility: 
1. Allows simple easy changes as machinery is 
moved about. 2. Will meet demands of newly 
installed, high production, automatic machinery. 
BUStribution flexibility and economy are fully 
explained in this illustrated 
) booklet. Write Graybar. 

Request Bulletin BD-750. 








equipment to meet today’s needs... and tomorrow's. 


today 


Planning extra power capacities for future expansion is 
an important consideration in new plant construction. 
Today's pressure of electrical growth often outstrips 
power-carrying capacity long before the equipment itself 
becomes outmoded. This then is the most important reason 
why it pays to call Graybar first on any wiring project. 
A Graybar Inside Construction Specialist can not only 
help you determine a power-distribution system to satisfy 
present and near-future needs, but also to “plan in” flexi- 
bility for long-range expansion. 


Over 100,000 different electrical items are distributed 
by Graybar through its nationwide system of offices 
and warehouses. Complete catalog and quotation service 
covering them is available to help you work out job costs 
and specifications —for lighting, power, control, ventila- 
tion, communications, as well as wiring. 





GraybaR 


ELECTRIC CO., INC, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


IW OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





A NEW* 
Employee Christmas 
Package 


for 


— 


we 
re rf: 

What's in it for your employees? A full-scale 
Group insurance program, including Life insurance 
with Accidental Death benefit, Weekly Indemnity 
insurance for loss of time through nonoccupational 


accident or illness for your employees. 


Hospital, Surgical and Medica! benefits, Labora- 








tory and X-Ray, Supplemental Accident and Polio 
benefits for your employees and their dependents. 


What's in it for you? Better work from better em- 
ployees because they know that being on your pay- 
roll means full-scale Group insurance for them and 
their families. 


*Soon available in many states. See your local Travelers agent or broker. 


Tell us about your 10-to-24 Group Plans, 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life + Acciden: + Group * 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 





SELF-ASSIGNED PUBLICIST Winchell 
sets off to boost supplier relations. 


AT WORK BENCH of one supplier, Thomaston Special Tool Co., he 
photographs workman making parts for Technicraft products. 
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Minor League Can Try 
A Big-Time Play, Too 


Even a small outfit can take a lesson 
from billion-dollar corporations and 
make it pay off. That, at least, is the 
philosophy of Alfred M. Winchell, 
president of a small Thomaston (Conn.) 
electronics company. 

Winchell is the fellow you see in the 
pictures on these pages. Dashing about 
the Northeastern states with his camera, 
he is out to prove that corporate rela 
tions programs aren't the preserve of 
big companies; that even outfits like his 
young (eight years old), small (yearly 


sales: $2-million) Technicraft Labora- 
tories, Inc., can use the tricks of public 
relations for better business. 

Winchell bought his camera, set his 
own program going last spring. He had 
read of the success large corporations 
derive from their public, employee, cus- 
tomer, and community relations pro- 
— So he decided to try a program 
rimself, 

Plainly, for him, there was little point 
in directing his program at the general 
public: They woula, most likely, react 


IN OFFICE, Winchell plans picture layout, writes short 
prohle of supplier's company history. 


FINAL PRODUCT gets display on Technicraft’s bulletin 


board, goes to supplier, too 
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THE SQUEEZE-PLAY 


IS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIGRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BASS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD Crt 


ON 


Rising costs are putting the 
squeeze on profits. One place to 
cut costs may be in your product 
packaging. A modern Gaylord 
corrugated box can speed pack. 
ing, improve handling efficiency, 
reduce shipping costs and en- 


hance customer appeal. 


For up-to-the minute information 
on the latest packing develop- 


ments in your field, contact your 


nearby Gaylord office. 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST w CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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with indifference. His customers and 
his community already knew him well 
enough and would hardly be impressed 
with a campaign directed thew way. 
Nor would he be likely to achieve much 
through an employee relations program: 
He has only 158 employees. 

* Direction for Results—So he settled 
on a program aimed at improving rela- 
tions with his company's suppliers. 
Here, Winchell felt, was where a small 
company like Technicraft might expect 
some concrete returns. With a small 
unit volume, a high-priced, high-pre- 
cision product line, and tight delivery 
schedules, Winchell’s Technicraft is 
very dependent on its suppliers; to make 
headway it needs maximum cooperation. 

Since last spring, Winchell, with his 
camera slung over his shoulder, has 
been visiting each of his 60-odd sup- 
pliers in turn. Each time he tours a 
different + apy plant, he shoots a 
couple of rolls of film, digs out a little 
history about the company. From the 
two dozen pictures he takes, Winchell 
selects about six, and mounts them, 
with appropriate — and a short 
corporate history of the supplier, on 
bulletin boards where his 188 em- 
ployees can see them easily. At the 
same time, he sends a duplicate of the 
picture-story to the supplier. 
¢ Publicity’s Payoff—About 60% of the 
electronic gear Technicraft markets is 
supplied from the 60 companies Win- 
chell will cover in his program. All 
these outfits are smaller than Techni- 
craft, and, says Winchell, they are often 
a little dazzled by the treatment. 

There’s more to Winchell’s program 
than that. He explains 

“Our own people now know where 
the parts they work with come from, 
and they know something about the 
suppliers who make those parts. When 
our people make a complaint about a 
part, they're no longer making it about 
work from some vague company. So 
they handle the complaint in a spirit 
that will engender greater supplier co 
operation. And the supplier is less 
likely to treat their complaint as just 
another gripe.” 

He admits that, so far, his program 
has not fully eliminated supplier 
troubles—broken promises on delivery 
dates, slipups in quality—but holds 
that the program ‘eens encouraging 
signs of reducing these to a minimum.’ 
¢ Proof of the Program—The best 
proof that his program is getting 
results came to Winchell after Con- 
necticut’s Aug. 19 flood poured five feet 
of water through his plant. His suppliers 
arrived with trucks and men, offering 
assistance. One supplier, a recent sub- 
ject of a Winchell bulletin board pro- 
file, took all Technicraft’s flooded 
motors to his paint room and baked 
them dry. And Winchell’s plant was 
back in production in two weeks. exp 
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FOR SCREW MACHINES AND JOB SHOPS 


New cutting oil, Sunicut 5534, is moderately priced... gives 
excellent machining results on wide range of steels 


New Sunicut 5534 is a non-emulsifying, trans- 
parent cutting oil specially compounded to give 
above-average machining results to operators 
who want a single oil to machine a large variety 
of ferrous metals. 


Tests have proved that new Sunicut 5534 
meets this demand for an all-purpose cutting oil. 
It is ideal for general screw machine and turret 
lathe work. It is also excellent for tapping, drill- 
ing, threading, and light stamping operations. 
In addition, new Sunicut 5534 can be used on 
many special machining jobs, both high and low 
speed, with metals ranging from B1112 to 4130 
as well as free-machining stainless steels. 


For complete information about new Sunicut 
5534 and how it can help you reduce your oil 
inventories ...lower your production costs...see 
your Sun representative. Or write Sun OIL 
Company, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. BW-10. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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In Management 


Behind-the-Scenes Struggle 
Changes Control at Carbonic 


Management infighting at Liquid Carbonic Corp. of 
Chicago last week brought control of the company into 
the hands of an eight-man group headed by F. W. 
\ckerman, president of Pacific Greyhound Lines. Unlike 
most other battles for control in the last couple of 
years, this shift was an inside job. 

\ckerman had been on Carbonic’s board since 1952, 
and two of his associates since at least 1949. Their 
quarrel! has been with management's product policy. 
They wanted to eliminate an unprofitable line of bottling 
machinery and to concentrate on the growth market for 
carbonic gases, dry ice, industrial and medical gases. 

As long as the company’s profits held up well, they 
made little headway with their argument. Then, while 
sales continued to climb, profits dropped from $2.9- 
million in 1951 to $1.8-million in 1952 and $1.9-million 
in 1953. By late 1952, Ackerman’s group had picked up 
four seats on the 13-man board of directors and was 
getting more backing from disturbed stockholders. 

Last year was more profitable—$2.8-million in profits 
on sales of $51.4-million—but the Ackerman group was 
still gaining strength. Last summer the old 
dropped the line of bottling machinery, but it was too 
late to stave off an upset in management. In negotiations 
that were ratified last week, Ackerman’s group picked up 
four more seats on the board and now rules the roost. 


Money Well Spent on Reading Racks, 


Management and Workers Agree 


Since General Motors Corp. initiated the idea in 
1948, at least 1,500 companies have installed reading 
racks in factories and offices (BW —Jan.31'53,p75). The 
racks dispense free booklets to employees, covering a 
wide variety of professional and personal subjects. 

Two surveys confirm the effectiveness of the reading 
rack program. Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., of 
New York sent questionnaires to 3,000 companies, and 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, N. J., interviewed 
employees of companies that offer reading racks. The 
surveys agree that the reaction of management and 
workers is favorable. 

Most companies let a jobber provide the pamphlets 
for the racks, Usually there's a mix of subjects including 
hobbies, cooking, and do-it-yourself; health and safety, 
and such broad topics as citizenship or economics. 
Companies may occasionally thumb down a pamphlet 
on a controversial issue, but they rarely try to introduce 
company propaganda to the reading racks, the surveys 
show. The workers appreciate this restraint. 


What the m accomplishes for management is 
hard to pin oa But the IRN survey shows almost 
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all executives agreeing that the racks are valuable 
“Management allocated one clerk's salary to the educa- 
tion of employees,” said one company, “and we feel that 
the results have been worthwhile.” 

Replies from companies also point out the lew cost 
of the program. At an average of 6.2¢—per booklet, and 
one booklet for each employee every 24 weeks, the 
yearly bill is less than $1.30 per worker. 


Shell’s Aid-to-Education Plan 
Aimed at Science Students Shortage 


Shell Oil Co. has come up with a new approach to the 
way business organizations can aid education. Through 
its Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., the company will 
tackle—on a falas basis—the shortage of science 
students in colleges (page 79). 

The foundation will set up summer conferences at 
Stanford and Cornell Universities for a total of 60 high 
school science teachers, chosen for ability and leadership 
qualities. 

The teachers will hear speakers and attend classes 
designed to update their technical backgrounds. All 
tuition and living expenses will be handled by the founda 
tion, which also will present the student-teachers with 
$500 to compensate for loss of summer earnings. 

The object of the program is to stimulate the teachers 
and send them back to their jobs better equipped to 
teach their subjects. Shell feels that these teachers 
automatically will spread their new enthusiasm to high 
school students oe now shy away from scientific 
subjects. 

Shell has budgeted $100,000 for the first year for this 
project, and another $350,000 is going into fellowships 
and aids to basic research at 41 colleges and universities. 


Management Briefs 


A new stockholder group in control of Mojud Co., 
Inc., New York hosiery and lingerie manufacturer, plans 
to sell the name and plant to a group that will continue 
present operations, leaving the corporate shell to go into 
new fields under some other name. 


Inland Steel Co. of Chicago adds 20% to its container 
division by purchase of Cleveland Steel Barrel Co. 


American Management Assn. is moving its New York 
headquarters to the Sheraton Astor Hotel on Times 
Square to gain more space for the 300 or 400 people 
attending courses. 


Campbell Soup Co. of Camden, N. J., is out with the 
first annual report in its 64-year history as a corporation. 
Until a year ago, it was privately held. The report shows 
Campbell has doubled its sales since 1946, is now netting 
7.7% on sales of $337-million. 


igh cost of its multi-plant operations in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has decided the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. to 
shift to a new single plant operation in Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. The move is scheduled for next fall. 
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In Management 


Behind-the-Scenes Struggle 
Changes Control at Carbonic 


Management infighting at Liquid Carbonic Corp. of 
Chicago last week brought control of the company into 
the hands of an eight-man group headed by F. W. 
Ackerman, president of Pacific Greyhound Lines. Unlike 
most other battles for control in the last couple of 
years, this shift was an inside job. 

Ackerman had been on Carbonic’s board since 1952, 
and two of his associates since at least 1949. Their 
quarrel has been with management's product policy. 
They wanted to eliminate an unprofitable line of bottling 
machinery and to concentrate on the growth market for 
carbonic gases, dry ice, industrial and mer‘cal gases. 

As long as the company’s profits held up well, they 
made little headway with their argument. Then, while 
sales continued to climb, profits dropped from $2.9- 
million in 1951 to $1.8-million in 1952 and $1.9-million 
in 1953, By late 1952, Ackerman’s group had picked up 
four seats on the 13-man board of directors and was 
getting more backing from disturbed stockholders. 

Last year was more profitable—$2.8-million in profits 
on sales of $51.4million—but the Ackerman group was 
still gaining strength. Last summer the old d 
dropped the line of bottling machinery, but it was too 
late to stave off an upset in management. In negotiations 
that were ratified last week, Ackerman’s group picked up 
four more seats on the board and now rules the roost. 


Money Well Spent on Reading Racks, 
Management and Workers Agree 


Since General Motors Corp. initiated the idea in 
1948, at least 1,500 companies have installed reading 
racks in factories and offices (BW—Jan.31'53,p75). The 
racks dispense free booklets to employees, covering a 
wide variety of professional and personal subjects. 

Two surveys confirm the effectiveness of the reading 
rack program. Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., of 
New York sent questionnaires to 3,000 companies, and 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, N. J., interviewed 
employees of companies that offer reading racks. The 
surveys agree that the reaction of management and 
workers is favorable, 

Most companies let a jobber provide the pamphlets 
for the racks, Usually there’s a mix of subjects including 
hobbies, cooking, and do-it-yourself; health and safety, 
and such broad topics as citizenship or economics. 
Companies may occasionally thumb y a a pamphlet 
on a controversial issue, but they rarely try to introduce 
company propaganda to the reading racks, the surveys 
show. ‘The workers appreciate this restraint. 

What the m accom for management is 
hard to pin down. But the IRN survey shows almost 
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all executives agreeing that the racks are valuable 
“Management allocated one clerk’s salary to the educa- 
tion of employees,” said one company, “and we feel that 
the results have been worthwhile.” 

Replies from companies also point out the low cost 
of the program. At an average of 6.2¢—per booklet, and 
one booklet for each employee every 24 weeks, the 
yearly bill is less than $1.30 per worker. 


Shell’s Aid-to-Education Plan 
Aimed at Science Students Shortage 


Shell Oil Co. has come up with a new approach to the 
way business organizations can aid education. Through 
its Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., the company will 
tackle—on a asa basis—the shortage of science 
students in colleges (page 79). 

The foundation will set up summer conferences at 
Stanford and Cornell Universities for a total of 60 high 
school science teachers, chosen for ability and leadership 
qualities. 

The teachers will hear speakers and attend classes 
designed to update their technical backgrounds. All 
tuition and living expenses will be handled by the founda 
tion, which also will present the student-teachers with 
$500 to compensate for loss of summer earnings. 

The object of the program is to stimulate the teachers 
and send them back to their jobs better equipped to 
teach their subjects. Shell feels that these teachers 
automatically will spread their new enthusiasm to high 
school students who now shy away from scientific 
subjects. 

Shell has budgeted $100,000 for the first year for this 
project, and another $350,000 is going into fellowships 
and aids to basic research at 41 colleges and universities. 


Management Briefs 


A new stockholder group in control of Mojud Co., 
Inc., New York hosiery and lingerie manufacturer, plans 
to sell the name and plant to a group that will continue 
present operations, leaving the corporate shell to go into 
new fields under some other name. 


Inland Steel Co. of Chicago adds 20% to its container 
division by purchase of Cleveland Steel Barrel Co. 


American Management Assn. is moving its New York 
headquarters to the Sheraton Astor Hotel on Times 
Square to gain more space for the 300 or 400 people 
attending courses. 


Campbell Soup Co. of Camden, N. J., is out with the 
first annual report in its 64-year history as a corporation. 
Until a year ago, it was privately held. The report shows 
Campbell has doubled its sales since 1946, is now netting 
7.7% on sales of $337-million. 

High cost of its multi-plant operations in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has decided the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. to 
shift to a new single plant operation in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. The move is scheduled for next fall. 
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Which Market Thermometer Do You Follow? 


IT’S IMPORTANT . . . 


Here's the varied performance since 1929 of the two most popular yerdsticks 
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The Choice Is All ‘Sow Wide 


You'd get a rude shock if you 
walked along Wall Street asking the 
natives just how high industrial stocks 
are now compared with their 1929 
peaks. Indeed, the answers would vary 
so much that you might suspect some 
leg pulling, 

But it would be the different yard- 
sticks used, and not a misplaced sense 
of humor, that scrambled the figures. 
As the chart shows, Standard & Poor's 
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daily industrial average shows a gain of 
“almost 78%” in the stretch from 
1929 to 1955. But Dow-Jones, seeking 
to answer the same question, comes up 
with an answer of “around 20%.” 

* Unveil € course, Wall Streeters 
have lon » aware of the discords 
in the » Bone of their pet averages. 
Generally, they've tried to keep this 
minor skeleton from rattling outside the 
professional closet. But the door was 


left ajar last March at the Fulbright 
hearings on the stock market. First, 
Pres. Edward T. McCormick of the 
American Stock Exchange found him- 
self unable to explain the meaning of 
earnings on the Dow-Jones average. An 
onlooker bailed him out, explaining 
to the committee the basic mechanics 
of the average. Later on, McCormick 
said that he placed “absolutely no 
weight” on the average, and admitted 
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YOU USE ACME SCREWS 
AND/OR SLIDING SPLINES 


This message Is of vital interest to you! 


Using nearly frictioniess rolling balis between 
mating surfaces, Saginaw has far outstripped 
the capabilities and the efficiency of conven- 


tional Acme screws and ordinary sliding splines! 


The secret’s simple: steel balls recirculating in closed-circuit 
raceways eliminate sliding friction. This principle was pio- 
neered by Saginaw to reduce automobile steering effort. 


TWO TYPES OF SAGINAW ball/bearing SCREWS 


1. Machine-Ground Saginaw b/b Screw. It is already being 
widely used in aviation, electronics and similar industries, 
where its ability to provide precision actuation and positioning 
with far greater efficiency and dependability—plus vital 
savings in power, weight and space—has proved a tremendous 
advantage. Each unit is custom-engineered for its application, 


2. Rolled-Thread Saginaw b/b Screw. It operates on exactly the 
same principle but has rolled threads, and is mass-produced 
in a choice of 7 standard sizes and practically any serew 
length. Result: production coats have been reduced so greatly 
that it costs no more—often less—than comparable Acme 
screws, which are far less efficient. In many non-critical 
applications it will give completely adequate service. 


BOTH TYPES OFFER THESE BIG ADVANTAGES: 


At least 90% efficiency guaranteed—compared with 
15% to 0& efficiency of conventional Acme screws 


Far less wear—less maintenance—longer life 


Less than 4 as much oar requirement as Acme 


screws for same amount of linear output 


Consequent savings in 
size and weight of motors 
and auxiliary equipment 


Dependable operation 
even without lubrication 


Will function smoothly 
at temperatures from 


—75 to +175° F. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SAGINAW ball/bearing SPLINE 
Radically increases the efficiency of transmitting or restrain- 
ing high torque loads. Wherever column length must change 
under torque load, the Saginaw b /b Spline offers unprecedented 
freedom from conventional spline restrictions, 


¢ Approximately 40 times lower coefficient of friction 
than ordinary sliding splines 


e Far less wear—longer life—greater dependability 


e By reducing power, weight and space requirements, 
permits engineering designs hitherto impractical 

¢ Dependable operation with or without lubrication, 
at temperatures from 
~T5° to +175° F. 
Can be fitted with integral 
gears, clutch dogs, bear- 
ing and sprocket seats or 
other attachments for use 
with electrical, hydraulic 
and pneumatic units 


As with all highly successful new products, these Saginaw 
developments are already being imitated—but not equalled. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration—world’s largest builder of steering gears—pioneered 
the recirculating-ball principle in America, and was the first 
volume producer. Saginaw offers you not only superior know- 
how and production facilities, but a number of original design 
features. Our experienced engineers are ready and eager 
to recommend the most advantageous applications for you. 


SHOW THIS MESGAGE TO YOUR ENGINEERS TODAY. 
'T MAY GAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS AND GREATLY 
IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE OF YOUR PRODUCTS 
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YOU BENEFIT... 
by over 50 years of 
experience 
Revo‘ vater Uplifter Portable Elevator. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter ts ideal wher ne 
shipping dock is available. Elee- 
trieally-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
models. Write for information. 


Saown is 
Uplitter lead. 
ing highwey 
truck, 








REVOLVATOR CO. 
O71) Tennele Ave., 4. Bergen, H. J. 
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” .. the merits and demerits of the different averages 
lie in their basic construction, and in the way they seek to 
adjust to disturbing factors such as stock splits . . .” 


that a novice could be misled by such 
yardsticks. 

How much weight investors attach to 

these indexes is hard to nail down, but 
basically, there’s not too much quib- 
bling among Wall Streeters about the 
need of having some sort of quick guide 
to industrial stock movements. And it 
was this need for a fast look at stock 
price movements that gave birth to 
most present-day indexes. 
* Making Averages—Today. the three 
most popular averages—Standard & 
Poor's, Dow-Jones, and the New York 
Times—use the same stocks or same 
types of stocks as a base for their in- 
dexes. For instance, there are 26 dif- 
ferent issues that are in at least two of 
these indicators, and 14 stocks in all 
three averages. These include such 
blue-chip giants as General Motors, 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Generally speaking, 
all stock averages, whether industrial or 
utility, try to pick top-grade issues that 
figure prominently in major indus- 
tries. 

On a_ week-to-weck or month-to 
month basis they all agree pretty well 
on what direction the market is going 
But, on a day when movements are 
small, they may not even agree to ex- 
tent of fluctuations (because of weight- 
ings or the stocks included). And they 
may show different things if you want 
to find how today’s prices compare with 
some point in the past, for example 
Moreover, the difference in these in- 
dexes have been sharpened even more 
by recent substitutions of new stocks in 
the various lists. These substitutions 
are usually made as a stock in an index 
is pushed out because trading volume 
in the stock has decreased, its company 
has lost its relative importance, or Geos 
gobbled up in a merger. 

Quite recently, the feeling has been 
growing in the Street that the public 
should be let in on the facts of life 
about the averages. The argument is 
that even the best of averages can trap 
the statistically unwary, while some of 
the most popular are pocked with sur- 
prisingly deep pitfalls. 

The Street has never done anything 
concrete to remedy these ills—perhaps 
because the yardsticks are not the 
Street's own baby—but quite a few 
analysts have been publicly critical 
Even that leading British financial pub- 
lication, The Economist, took a belt at 
what they called Wall Street's “mis- 
leading averages.” 


STOCK AVERAGES starts on p. 130 


¢ In 1952—Criticism of the averages 
ot its real start three years ago from 
Jarry D. Comer, a topflight market 
technician and long-time partner in the 
Wall Street house of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. Comier first let fly 
at a convention of the Nationa! Fed 
eration of Financial Analysts (BW 

Jun.21'52,p130). He's been pitching 
ever since. 

Right from the start, Comer has 
heaped his chief scorn on the vari- 
ous daily stock averages of Dow-Jones, 
and the indexes compiled by the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York 
Times, and other newspapers. Comer 
reserves his kindest words for Standard 
& Poor's daily and weekly indexes. A 
good many smart Streeters go along 
with him in this—though they hesitate 
to say so publicly. Still others have 
finally resorted to private yardsticks of 
their own devising. 
¢ The Mechanics of It—The merits and 
demerits of the different averages lie 
in their basic construction, and in the 
way they seek to adjust to disturbing 
factors such as stock splits. 

Dow-Jones is the oldest of all stock 
averages, starting out in 1897 with just 
12 stocks. At that time it arrived at 
an average figure by adding up the 
prices of the twelve issues, then divid- 
ing by 12. It jumped the number of 
stocks in the average to 20 in 1916, 
and finally to its present number, 30, in 
1928. 

The stock split problem—which is 
a chief focus of criticism—has been 
especially tough for Dow-Jones, and 
other averages based on individual is 
sues rather than the sum of a number 
of issues. 

In the Dow-Jones average, when a 
given stock is split, it loses some of its 
influence on the average. This has come 
to be a considerable cumulative influ 
ence, — with the notable in- 
crease of splits lately. 

In an effort to compensate for splits, 
the D-] statisticians invented a “con 
stant divisor” —a figure that, if divided 
into the total value of the stocks com 
me the average after one of them 

as been split, will produce the same 
average as prevailed on the day before 
the split. 

¢ Backwards—Comer calls this “read 
justment in reverse.” He says it amounts 
to Dow-Jones’ retaining one share of 
the new stock in its average, while sell 
ing the other shares resulting from the 
split, and then reinvesting the proceeds 
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Now Puerto Rico Offers 
100% Tax Exemption to New Industry 


by BEARDSLEY RUML 


“We don’t want runaway industries” says Governor Mujioz. “But we 
do seek new and expanding industries.” Federal taxes do not apply 
in Puerto Rico, and the Commonwealth also offers full exemption 


from local taxes. That is why 317 new plants 


have been located in 


Puerto Rico, protected by all the guarantees of the U.S. Constitution. 


N A dramatic bid to raise 

the standard of living 

in Puerto Rico, the Com- 

monwealth Government is 

now offering U. S. manu- 

facturers such overwhelm- 

Beardsley Rum! jing incentives that more 

than three hundred new factories have 

already been established in this sunny 
island 961 miles off the Florida coast. 

First and most compelling incentive is 

the 100% tax exemption for most manu- 

facturers who set up new plants in Puerto 

Rico. 


For example, if your company is now 
making a net protit after taxes of 
$53,500, your net profit in Puerto Rico 
would be $100,000 —a gain of 87 per 
cent, simply because Federal corporate 
income taxes do not apply in Puerto 
Rico and all local taxes are waived 
as well. 


Your dividends in Puerto Rico from a 
corporation there could be $50,000 
against $25,000 net in the U. 8.— because 
Federal personal income taxes do not 
apply either. 


What About Labor? 


Puerto Rico’s labor reservoir of 650,000 
men and women has developed remarka- 
ble levels of productivity and efficiency— 
thanks, in part, to the Commonwealth's 
vocational training schools. These schocls 
also offer special courses for managers 
and supervisors. 


The progress made in technical skills 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are now twenty-eight factories produc- 
ing delicate clectronic equipment. 


Among the U.S. companies that have al- 
ready set up manufacturing operations 
in Puerto Rico are Sylvania Electric, 
Carborundum Company, St. Regis Paper, 
Remington Rand, Univis Lens, Shoe Cor- 





CORPORATE TAX EXEMPTION 
If your net profit Your net profit 

after U.S. Corporate in Puerto Rico 

Income Tax is: would be : 


$ 17,500 $ 25,000 
29,500 
53,500 
245,500 
485,500 


DIVIDEND TAX EXEMPTION 
If your income* after Your net income 

U. S. Individual in Puerto Rico 
Income Tax is: would be : 
% 3,900 8 5,000 
7,360 10,000 
10,270 15,000 
14,850 25,000 
23,180 60,000 
32,680 100,000 
43,180 200,000 
70,180 500,000 


*These examples are figured for dividends paia 
in Puerto Rico to a single resident. Based on 
Federal rates effective lan. 1, 1954 











poration of America, and Weston Electric. 


“Close to Paradise” 
Listen to what L. H. Christensen, Vice 
President of St. Regis Paper, says: 
“The climate is probably as close to para- 
dise as man will ever see. I find Puerto 
Ricans in general extremely friendly, 
courteous and cooperative. 
“This plant in Puerto Rico is one of our 
most efficient operations, in both quality 
and output. Our labor has responded well 
to all situations.” 
Mr. Christensen might have added that 
the temperature usually stays in the 
balmy 70's twelve months a year 
The swimming, sailing and fishing are 
out of this world. Your wife will rejoice 
to hear that domestic help is abundant 
The Commonwealth will leave no stone 
unturned to help you get started. It will 
build a factory for you. It will help you 
secure long-term financing. It will even 


screen job applicants for you — and then 
train them to operate your machines. 


Transportation 

Six steamship companies and four air- 
lines operate regular services between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland. San Juan 
is just 5% hours by air from New York. 

Light-weight articles such as radar 
components come off the line in Puerto 
Rico one day and are delivered by air 
freight next day in Los Angeles, Chicago 
and other mainiand cities. And, of course, 
there is no duty of any kind on trade 
with the mainland. 


Are You Eligible? 


Says Governor Mufioz: Our drive is for 
new capital, Our slogan is not “move some- 
thing old to Puerto Rico,” but “start some- 
thing new in Puerto Rico” or “expand in 
Puerto Rico.” 
To get all the facts, and to find out 
whether you and your company would 
be eligible for complete tax exemption, 
telephone our nearest office. 
New York _MU 8-2960 579 Sth Ave. 
Chicago AN 3-4887 79 W. Monroe 
Los Angeles WE 1-1225 56525 Wilshire 


OR MAIL COUPON 


Commonveatth of Puerto Rico 
kconomic Development Administration 
579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
Dept. BS 

Mall me “Pacts for Businesamen.” I am 
interested in the advantages of Puerto 
Rico for the industry | have checked, 

() Electronics C) Plastics () Apparel 
() Pharmaceuticals () Optical () Jewelry 


Other 





Name 
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Among the 20 basic industries of the U.S.A., the textile 
industry ranks second in number of plants having more than 100 
employees. In 1953 the country’s 7,253 textile mills employed 
1,158,471 workers and showed a value added by manufacture 
of $5.4 billion. 








The Department of Commerce announces that there is a 
waiting market for parachute material that will meet the exact- 
ing demands of high-speed aviation. Principal problems are 
those caused by air friction and fiber-to-fiber friction at super- 
sonic speeds. The Riehle Testing Machine Division of A. M. 
and M. makes equipment for testing the tensile strength of 
parachute webbing and other fabrics subjected to great strain. 





Among the many man-made fibres used in the textile in- 
dustry, glass fibres now rank fourth in poundage production. 
Today they are produced at an estimated rate of 110,000,000 
Ibs, per year. One of the most recent uses for this remarkable 
material is for outdoor movie screens. 





Color failure is a serious problem in textiles. According to a 
recent survey, more than 95% of the country’s buyers and mer- 
chandisers agree that the color-fastness provided by vat-dyed 
materials is well worth the extra cost. The United States Gauge 
Division of A. M. and M. makes controls and recorders for use 
in vat-dyeing to maintain temperatures and provide a con- 
tinuous performance record. 





Synthetic fibres are now being used in the manufacture of 
dryer Felts for paper making. These felts absorb water from the 
pulp, and to extract this water, many mills use centrifugals made 
by Tolhurst Centrifugals Division of A.M. and M. In fact, the 
largest known Center-Slung centrifugal, 108” in diameter, was 
made by Tolhurst for this purpose. 





American Machine and Metals, Inc. comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an important market in the textile 
industry. Each manufactures a line of related products; some 
have been serving industry for more than a century. All divisions 
benefit materially from the interchange of ideas, experience, 
know-how and facilities of the entire group. This plan of 
operation has proved remarkably advantageous, not only to the 
company but also to the customers of all divisions. 


“... many Wall Street pros 
have given up entirely on 
the averages as a measure 
of the market .. .” 

STOCK AVERAGES starts on p. 130 


x rata in the 30 stocks in the average. 
¢ numerical holding of the split 
stock is reduced, instead of increased 
to maintain its influence in the weight- 
ing. 
,* a result, unsplit stocks have come 
to outweigh other shares that are 
actually much more important. Between 
1939 and 1952 all but eight of the 
stocks in the D-J average had been split 
(today the number is down to four). 
Even three years ago, Comer figures 
that each of the unsplit shares out- 
weighed such a hardy bellwether as 
Eastman Kodak by about four to 
one. 

To prove his point, Comer did some 
analyzing a few months ago when the 
D-] industrial average stood 14.7% 
above the 1929 high. He found that the 
cost of one share of each of the stocks 
in the average before and after, after 
adjustment for splits in the interim, 
showed an average gain of 60%, in- 
stead of the yardsticks’ 14.7%. In the 
same stretch, Standard & Poor's index 
had risen 67%. 
¢ Arithmetical—The New York Times 
industrial index uses a quite different 
method. In effect, the index figure is 
arrived at by counting the daily changes 
in the total value of a portfolio con- 
taining one share each of the stocks 
singer the index. 

The idea of this simple arithmetical 
system is to avoid the pitfalls of weight- 
ing. But The Economist takes a dim 
view of the result. Says the British 
paper: “Such an unweighted, arithme- 
tical average, if interpreted as a meas- 
ure of market movements, carries with 
it an unintentional but highly erratic 
form of weighting. .. . For a company 
with 100,000 shares, each priced at 
$150, will have three times the weight 
in the index of a company with 3-mil- 
lion shares, each priced at $50, although 
the second company has 10 times the 
capital of the first.” 
¢ Unchanging—The Herald Tribune, 
for its part, uses still another system in 
adjusting for stock splits. Suppose a 
share in the index, selling at $100, is 
split 2-for-l. The paper's statisticians 
carry the new shares at half price, or 


$50, and add the other $50 into the 
computation where it becomes an inert 
lump of money, never moving with the 
tides of the market. 

Comer claims that this makes the 
Herald Tribune index so sluggish that 
it is useless as a measure of percentage 





233 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


NIAGARA FILTERS « TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS * DE BOTHEZAT FANS 

* UNITED STATES GAUGES + RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES « GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 

* TROUT MINING « TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY « AUTOGAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS 
NEW SUBSIDIARY: THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A American Machine and Metals, Ine. 
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A Major Solution to a Miner Problem 


\" all-around problem to mine operators was the air to other hose ends. Despite its rugged construction, it is 


hose on drill stands, drill jumbos and loading relatively light in weight and surprisingly flexible, Exten- 
machines. Hundreds of pour ds of pressure plus dragging sive tests have proved hLEXSTEEL to be safer, easier 
over sharp rock, excessive flexing and rough handling handling and longer lasting For details see the G.1 M.. 
often spelled short life and frequent replacement. your Goodyear Distributor or write Goodyear, Industrial 


ron sl alo on Ohio 
\ partial solution was hose reinforced with braided steel ; luct seria \kr :; 16 M . 


wire. But most of this hose was too heavy and unwieldy or , . . 

had tubes and covers which could not take the tough — your GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you 
service. That is until the G.TL.M Goodyear ‘Technical with Hose. Flat Belts. V- Belts. Packing or Rolls. Look lor 
Man—took a hand and answered the need with F LEXSTEEL. him in the Yellow Pages of your 7 lephone Directory 


IF LEXSTEEL is a wire braided hose, but there its similarity under “Rubber Product or “Rubber Goods.” 
, ' 
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GOOD*YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Many performance tests, including one for noise, are given each Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor before it receives the G-E monogram. 


The Big 


‘Motor Switchover’ 


{ series by ARTHUR F. VINSON 


I ice Pre sicle nt Manu fac turuig, oF le ral k lee tric ( ompany 


Twenty-two months ago, the first electric motor built to 


a completely new design was unveiled. Called the Tri- 


Clad* ‘55.’ its smaller size and improved character- 
istics were hailed by motor users everywhere. What has 


happened since then is making motor history ne Ur 


“ARLY in 1954. the first of anew 
line of a-c electric motors was 
delivered to an industrial customer. 
Built to new industry-wide standards, 
this General Electric motor averaged 
31% smaller and 33% lighter than its 
predecessor, vet equalle d the perform- 
ance of the old design. Christened the 
Tri-Clad ‘55,’ it featured 55 separate 
improvements and was given an “‘Edi- 
torial Board Award” for excellence in 
design by Mill & Factory Magazine. 
At first the new motor was avail- 
able in the smaller horsepower sizes 
only, Many motor buyers felt, how- 
ever, that unless all ratings were on 
the market their conversion programs 
might be delayed 


A Motor a Minute 


In the face of this demand, G.E. 
rushed its own changeover plans to 


*Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Co. 
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“A top performer” says E. W. Petersen 
6f American Blower about their new 
Vaneaxial Fan powered by G-E motor. 


Smaller size, better packaging saves 
on stocking, shipping, handling costs. 


completion. More than 12 million 
dollars was invested in new facilities 
capable of turning out one complete 


Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor every minute. 


Today, weeks ahead of schedule, all 
1,064 standard ratings, | to 30 hp, 
are in quantity production. 

Not only did new equipment and 
techniques help G.E. meet the de- 
mand, but they also resulted in in- 
creased motor quality. A new vacuum 
casting machine forms a strong, one- 
piece rotor out of virgin aluminum 
in just 37 seconds. Continuous an- 
nealing ovens, 80 feet long, remove 
molecular stresses in the steel cores. 
Many other automatic punching, 
welding, machining, dipping, and 
testing operations combine to pro- 
duce electric motors with high 
standards of performance. 


cert ag men a 


iate G.E.’s new Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor because of its (1) 


-size knock-off lugs for easy removal of end shields, (2) stainless-steel name 
sinteact 3) provision for re-greasing on the job, and(4) permanently numbered leads. 


G-E MOTORS LEAD 2 TO 1 IN PREFERENCE 


Authoritative surveys show that General Electric motors have been preferred 
more than two to one ever since the first Tri-Clad design was introduced in 1939, 


New Design Catches On 


A good product plus the latest 
manufacturing methods alone could 
not insure the success of the new 
design. Customers of G.E. would 
make the final decision. And they 
have. Last month more than 80% of 
all a-e motors bought from G.E., in 
the | to 30 hp range, were ordered 
in the new design. 

As E. W. Petersen of American 
Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., ex. 
plains it, Wy, found many advan- 
tages. Smaller size and weight of the 
new motor meant savings on the pro- 
duction line, in storage and shipping 
costs. For example, our new Vaneaxial 
Fan, powered by a 5-hp Tri-Clad *55’ 
motor, is 42 pounds lighter than the 
old design, yet it is setting new 
records for dependable operation.’: 


There were other benefits, too. In 
many of the smaller horsepower rat- 
ings, the new G-E design costs 5% 
less than the old, “By switching to 
the new motor designs,”’ says General 
Manager R. B. Holmes of the Link 
Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., “we 
ought to save several thousand 
dollars this year. Such savings are 
just another tangible benefit of the 
motor standardization program.” 


Whether you buy motors to inadall in your 
plant or asa component of the equipment you 
sell, now is the time to investigate the man 

advantages of electric motors hit to today's 
standards. Small Integral Motor Department, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Medium Induction 
Motor Department, Schenectady, N.Y. oe 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





changes in the market. Some time 
he calculated that if every stock in the 
‘Trib’s average fell to zero, the average 
would still stand at something over 
60 

The growing group of admirers of 
Standand & Poor's various indexes 
claim that most of these pitfalls are 
avoided, Vor one thing, S&P’s care- 
fully weights the price of each stock in 
the average by the number of its shares 
outstanding. This is why S&P’s refers 
to its market measures as “indexes” 
rather than “averages.” It gets the total 
market value for each stock in its index, 
by multiplying number of shares times 
price, then expresses that value as rela- 
tive to a standard base, either 1935-39 
or 1926 depending on whether it is 
the weekly or daily index. 

Standard’s beiieves this method is 
best for handling the troublesome stock 
split and rights problem. When an is- 
sue is split, P’s just changes its 
weighting factor to dew for the new 
shares keeping the market value of 
the stock unaltered. Stock rights and 
stock dividends are handled the same 
way. 

* Broad Base—The weekly averages en- 
joy especial popularity because of their 
relatively broad bases. S&P’s week 

industrial, rail, and utility indexes co 

lectively are based on 500 issues, com- 
vared with the mere 50-share base of 
S&P’s own daily industrial index, or 
the 30 of its D-J opposite number. The 
500 stocks in the weekly S&P’s indexes 
normally account for 80% of daily 
common stock trading on the Big 
Board 

Even the Securities & Exchange 

Commission seems to like S&P’s 
method. SEC's own stock market in- 
dexes, published weekly since 1951, 
weigh each individual stock price ex- 
actly as S&P does. And when the 
American Stock Exchange — the old 
Curb Market—decided to carry an 
hourly stock index on its tickers, it 
finally settled on the S&P’s daily in 
dexes. This choice, says The Econo 
mist, was a “sane one.” 
* Breadth—As a matter of fact, many 
Wall Street pros have given up entirely 
on the averages as a measure of the 
market. nstead, they are turning to 
the so-called “breadth of market” indi 
cators, things such as changes in the 
total dollar value of all shares listed on 
the Big Board, or simply the daily trad- 
ing volume 

Ronald E. Kaehler, president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, told 
the Fulbright hearings that the best 
way to get the feel of the market was 
to notice which stocks were up, which 
down, and which standing still. He 
pointed out that the averages frequently 
show gains on days when the number 
of issues declining is greater than the 
number that rise. 
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Exchange Pruning Its List 


Four companies are summoned to delisting hearings 
as New York Stock Exchange takes steps to enforce the new 


standards it adopted last July. 


For the first time in over seven 
years, the New York Stock Exchange 
has announced public hearings for the 
purpose of taking steps toward the re- 
moval of four common issues from the 
Big Board. 

The move came as something of a 
surprise to many financial officers, but 
it 1s only a first step in enforcing the 
Exchange's new standards for listing. 
Last J * 4 the Board of Governors of the 
Exchange = new firm standards 
for retaining listing on the Exchange. 
Under them, companies are required 
to have (1) net tangible assets of at 
least $2-million, (2) common stock with 
an aggregate market value of at least 
$2-million, and (3) average net earn- 
ings after taxes for the last three years 
of at least $200,000. If a company 
falls below the standards in earnings for 
the past three years, and, im addition, 
drops below either the te market 
value or net assets yardsticks, it is sub- 


ject to — hearings. 

Rules of b—Before setting up 
these requirements, the Exchange fo 
lowed rules of thumb. And even then, 
it hadn't moved very vigorously toward 
enforcing them. Generally, if a com- 
pany had at least 5,000 shares of stock 
in public hands, or stock with market 
value of $200,000, its name would be 
retained on the Big Board. The last 
delisting hearing was held by the Ex- 
change in 1948. 

The four companies summoned for 
hearings are Atlas ‘Tack Corp., Kalama- 
zoo Stove & Furnace Co., Spear & Co., 
and Exchange Buffet Corp. All but one 
have been listed on the Big Board since 
before 1929. The first hearing—invelv- 
ing Atlas Tack—will get under way Nov. 
14. Trading wil! continue in all four 
issues until hearings have been com- 
pleted, which will mean at least a 
month from now 

Atlas Tack, listed by the Exchange 
since 1920, doesn’t measure up to any 
of the Exchange’s new official require- 
ments—its assets total only $1.3-mil- 
lion, market value of stock outstanding 
is only $1.4-million, and it has an ag 
gregate loss of $387,746 for the past 
three years. And, in the Exchange's 
thinking, Atlas has another strike 
against it. The number of Atlas com 
mon shares in the hands of the public 
has shrunk to 19,395 a total of 98,000 
outstanding. Although not a part of its 
new standards, the number of common 
shares outstanding and the number of 


stockholders are watched closely by the 
Exchange. 
. 


Comeback—But Atlas may 
have a strong bargaining point when 
it goes to argue its case at the delisting 
hearing. For the quarter ended Sept. 
30, Atlas showed a big gain in net 
after taxes—$118,073 compared to 
$4,563 for the same quarter in 1954, 
and $8,190 for the previous 1955 
quarter. So it’s possible Atlas might 
come close to earning $200,000 this 
year, but this still would fall short of a 
$200,000 average for the past three 
years. Whether the Exchange grants 
Atlas a stay may depend on fourth 
= earnings, and on, whether it 

inks Atlas can improve its assets 


re, 
aL idation Voted—Kalamazoo Stove 
has been on the Big Board since 1936. 
Three years ago shareholders voted tu 
liquidate the company. Only 298,309 
shares are in the hands of the public— 
excluding concentrated holdings—and so 
far liquidating dividends of $17 
share have been paid. Net tangible 
assets totaled about $535,170 at the end 
of 1954. 

Spear & Co. operates about a dozen 
home furnishings stores in the metro- 

litan New York area, Pittsburgh, 

ewark, and Hartford. It has been 
listed by the Exchange since 1925. As 
of Sept. 30, only 114,367 of its com- 
mon shares were in the hands of the 

blic, after deducting concentrated 

oldings totaling about 130,000 shares. 

Over the past three years, the com- 
_ net losses have totaled $2.1-mil- 
ion. 
¢ Old-Timer—The fourth company fac- 
ing a delisting hearing is one whose 
name has long been familiar in Wall 
Streect—the Exchange Buffet. The fa- 
mous restaurant chain began ~N 
in the financial district in 1855, But 
for the last three years, Exchange Buf- 
fet has shown net losses aggregating 
$547,169. Net tangible assets totaled 
only $266,516 on Apr. 20 of this year. 
And market value of the common stock 
was only $937,500 on Sept. 30. 

There are indications that the action 
taken against these four companies 
won't be the last of the delisting pro- 
ceedings. An Exchange spokesman says: 
“These companies are not the only four 
that fall below one of the Exchange’s 
standards for continued listing, but the 
are the only four that fall be 
standards.” 


all the 
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How to handle 230,000 volts in an 8" pipe 


of 200 Ibs. per square inch. 


Safest, most reliable way known is Oilostctic. Now a well- 
known system, Oilostatic was considered a radical change 
from conventional practices when first developed by Okonite 
engineers in 1932. This self-supervising system can transmit 
huge blocks of power underground at high voltages—oas much 
as 230,000 volts. Okonite paper-insulated cables carry the 
load in a steel pipe filled with oil, operating under a pressure 


it is used extensively by major power companies where 
safe, economical high voltage transmission must be made in 
congested areas. With the use of higher voltages a definite 
trend, Oilostatic systems are specified more and more for 
important high voltage transmission circuits. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 
-+- there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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Acquisition of the entire capital stock of 


KORDITE CORPORATION 


by Textron American, Inc. was negotiated for the sellers by 


IF. EBERSTADT & Co. 




















do you knew the VALUE 
of your property TODAY 


TODAY’S DOLLARS? 


Ask the “Recognized Appraisal Authorities” 


me LLOYD-THOMAS <o. 


jira for factual appraisals since 1910 


441! MAVENGWOOGO ave. 
CHICAGO 40, tLtirnore 
orreces: COABT TO Coser 


INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode 


WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM 521, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
both offered of wanted, personnel, financing; 
equipment; etc, may be found in BUSINESS 
WEEK's own classified advertising section 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


outlook: Starts will drop “at 
least 10%” in 1956 if present mortgage 
credit curbs are continued, says Thomas 
P. Coogan, president of Housing Secur- 
ities, Inc., a mortgage clearing house. 
Norman Strunk, executive vice-president 
of the U.S. Savings & Loan League, 
agrees that tightening of mortgage 
credit wil! have a “restraining influence” 
on starts, but he says “. . . the economic 
expansion of recent months will not 
be reversed by declines in house build- 


ing. ... 
* 


Convertible debentures (BW —Oct.1'55, 
p43) are still popular, despite recent 
stock market tumbles. National Tea 
Co. plans to sell $15-million worth of 
bonds, convertible to common stock, 
around Nov. 14 to a syndicate headed 
by Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Bonds will 
be convertible until November, 1965 
and mature in 1980. 
. 

Fire losses in the U.S. declined last 
year for the first time in five years, ac- 
cording to the National Fire Protection 
Assn. Losses in 1954 were figured at 
slightly over $1-billion—about $5-mil- 
lion less than 1953. One reason cited 
for the decline: an advertising campaign 
plugging fire safety and built around 
“Sparky” the fire dog and “Smoky” 
the bear. 





2 
More h for business: First National 
City Bank of New York this week 
boosted from $10,000 to $25,000 the 
top amount it will lend to businesses 
on a monthly payment basis. Increased 
money demands led to the hike, says 
the bank. Terms on such loans run to 
five vears; rates range from 2.78% to 
3.33% per $100, discounted. 

. 


Mad man a sad man: Creditors and 
shareholders of Muntz TV, Inc., last 
week approved a reorganization plan 
for the company providing for payment 
of tax claims totaling $1.6-million over 
the next three years. General creditors 
will get 25% of their claims in new 3% 
$1 par preferred stock, the rest in non 
interest bearing notes. Holders of com- 
mon will get common stock in the re- 
organized company on a share-for-share 
basis. 
. 

New York Business Deve t Corp., 
established this year by the state legis- 
lature to be run by private capital, oe 
got SEC approval ” sale of 10,000 
shares of no-par stock at $100 per share. 
The corporation is to make loans to 
new or small businesses and help out 
local development groups. Commis- 
sioner of Commerce Edward T. Dickin- 
son says it should be doing business 
“by early 1956.” 
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NEW HYAIT 
HY-LOAD 


Roller Bearing Journal Box For Freight Cars 


Here is an entirely new, simplified, dependable, 
heavy duty roller bearing box for freight cars de- 
veloped by HYATT with all the know-how amassed 
in building over 200,000 railroad 
roller bearings. It is so econom- 
ical that railroads can now 
afford sweeping conversions 
that will save millions of dollars 
annually in costly inspection, 
lubrication and hot box delays. 


Here's why: (1) This one box fits 
both old and new cars. It is easy 
to install on either integral or 
pedestal-type trucks. (2) It comes with three-year 
lubricant supply sealed in. The seals are positive 
—lube stays in, dirt and water stay out. (3) Parts 
are interchangeable—/itting adjustments never 


are needed, HYATT’S time-tested straight 
radial roller design assures these low-upkeep 
advantages plus maximum life and load capacity. 


Right now—when old cars are 
being upgraded and new cars 
built to relieve the shortage— 
is the time to get rid of the 
hot box burden for good! No 
matter how “doctored”, out- 
moded friction bearings are 
Jalse economy in the long run. 


The present freight car program 

is your golden opportunity to 
assure far better and more profitable freight 
service for years to come. Build better for the 
future with the NEW running mate of faster 
freight. Invest in HYATT HY-LOADS today. 


FOR FULL DETAILS CALL YOUR NEARBY HYATT 
SALES ENGINEER OF WRITE TOOAY FOR LITERATURE 


Ae 


HVATT BEARINGS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, HARRISGON, N.S. 





BUSINESS ABROAD 





For U.S. machinery exporters, 
the palmy days are over (right). 
In almost every major market, 
their share is dropping from the 
early postwar years. 
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Free-World Exports of Machinery 
and Electrical Apparatus 
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U.S. Slice Still Shrinks 


Since World War Il, American ma- 
chinery exporters have had the lion’s 
share of the world market for capital 
goods. They gained this in spite of all 
sorts of postwar difficulties—everything 
from a shortage of materials during the 
immediate postwar sellers’ market to 
the dollar shortage that raised special 
barriers against U.S. goods. 

In the past two or three years, com- 
xctition has entered the picture in a 

ig way. From Brazil to Belgium, and 
on to Indonesia, you see it cutting into 
the Yankee share of the capital goods 
market. Already our share of this mar- 
ket is down from about 50% in 1949 
to about 35% (chart above). And it 
could shrink still further 

McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of Economics 
has been probing into the present com- 
petitive situation and peering into the 
future for a glimpse of U.S. machinery 
markets a decade from now. Its main 
conclusion: If the U.S. is to maintain 
its supremacy in the world’s machinery 
markets, it must promote and develop 
growth in the new fields of technology 
—in automation, electronic gadgetry, 
nuclear energy 
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¢ Shifting Shares—Before the war, the 
U.S. was the second largest exporter of 
machinery and electrical equipment— 
Germany sold slightly more, Britain 
slightly less. In the carly postwar years, 
when Germany was out of the market, 
the U.S. jumped far into the lead, took 
almost half the free-world market. 
Britain improved its position, but no 
where nearly so much as we did. And 
now Britair has slipped back to a 
smaller proportion than it had before 
the war. 

The competition, which accounts to- 
day for the shrinkage in the U.S. share, 
is coming from two sources: 

¢ West Germany has climbed 
back to a 19% share of the world ma- 
chinery market—without the help of 
East Germany's many factories. That's 
still a long way from the 30% share 
Germany had before the war. But 
there’s every indication that German 
exports will keep right on growing, 
though at a slower rate than in the past 
three or four vears 

¢ Seven smaller producers—France, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Canada, Italy, and Belgium—have in- 
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What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 


Puts Vibration to Work—Hot castings, right 
from the molds, ride this JEFFREY vibrating 
conveyor, which shakes sand loose in transit. 
At the “end of the line”, sand is shaken ovit 
through a grating, while castings move on to 
a cooling conveyor. Mechanized setups like 
this cut foundry costs, boost output and profits. 


Factory in the Air! Raw materials are carried skyward by 
these two JEFFREY bucket elevators. Then they’re graded 
and ground as gravity draws them down again through the 
processing steps. Whether your materials-handling prob- 
lems call for working against gravity or putting it to 
work for you, JEFFREY engineers and JEFFREY equipment 
are expert at solving them. 





We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling « Chain 
Applications * Materials Reduction * Processing 
* Sanitation « Mining . - . and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. JEFFREY guarantees your enthusiasm! 














THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


Hanging @ Roof. Did you ever reach overhead to drill a hole in the 
ceiling? Backbreaking! But here’s a machine that can put in a full day, 
every day, drilling holes in a mine roof and setting bolts to hold up the ceil- 
ing. In one shift, this JEFFREY Roof Drilling Machine drilled 138 holes 5-feet 
deep and set the bolts, then provided power for drilling 76 holes in the 
sidewalls for shooting down coal. JEFFREY mining machines have stamina! 


Chain Drives for Autos were fast going out of style a half 
century ago. But chain for power transmission on all kinds of 
industrial products is very much the vogue today, and its 
use is expanding. Here you see a typical example— JEFFREY 
chain driving a cement mixer through a JEFFREY STEELCARVE*® 
sprocket. Our engineers will gladly help you determine 
where you will profit by applying chain to your drives. 


COLUMBUS 16, OO 





AND FAST! 


That's how a rivet fastens — and 
that’s what Milford service is—from 
5 Milford plants and 20 Milford 
offices. Try us and see 

for yourself — soon! 


LFORD 


RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


Plante: Milford, Conn.; Norwalk, Calif, Elyria, Onto; 
havera, iit : Matbors, bs. ; 


Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detr: Fort 
Worth, Indianapotis New Y 


Newark, 
Racing, St. Louls, $t, Paul, Sen Franciece, 
Rorwolh, Eel. Cursizerd, Conn Gecneoed, tose’ 


Headquarters for RIVETS 


and Rivet-setting Machines 


GUTH GRATELITE LOUVER - DIFFUSER 


een 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
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creased their share. And Japan is trying 
hard for a comeback. 

¢ German Gains—West Germany's 
greatest successes have been in its 
traditional, next-door markets on the 
European continent. By 1952, it had 
regained its prewar position in Sweden, 
Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Greece. 
By 1954, it held first place as machinery 
purveyor to France, tealy, and Norway. 
Now German machinery leads U.S. 
machinery by a wide margin in every 
single European market except Britain. 

The drive beyond Europe is a fa- 
miliar story. Germans have made im- 
pressive gains in Latin America; in the 
Middle East German machinery pro- 
ducers and engineers are combining to 
design, build, and operate dozens of 
industrial projects. And in Asia, Ger- 
many has outstripped U.S. machinery 
exporters in India, Indonesia, and Paki- 
stan. 

These gains are West Germany's 
alone. If you add estimates of Com- 
munist East Germany's machinery ex- 
ports, as the Economic Commission 
tor Europe has done, total German ex- 
ports would amount to 29% of free- 
world export trade, _— 31% for 
the U.S. and 20% for Britain. Granted, 
most of the East German stuff goes 
now to Communist countries and would 
probably continue to go there if and 
when Germany is unified. So a unified 
Germany might not muster its full 
eo in non-Communist markets. 

* German Costs Rising—It’s possible 
that West Germany may lose some of 
the advantages it has had. German trade 
unions want a larger share of the melon, 
and the industry's costs will go up. 
There’s less discrimination against dol- 
lar goods in some of the third markets 
that Germany has wooed. And Ameri- 
can exporters themselves are beginnin 
to find more medium-term credit al 
able, where in the past they were at a 
disadvantage in relation to Germany’s 
free-wheeling credit terms (BW—Oct. 
15°55,p166). Still, the Germans will 
remain formidable, unlikely to rest on 
their laurels. 

* The Way It’s Going—In its Sep- 
tember Bulletin for Industry, the British 
Treasury has summarized competition 
and trade patterns involving the U.S., 
Britain, and Germany. The table be- 
low compares Germany's performaace 
with that of its chief competitors 


Increase (ov decrease) 
in export of manufacturers 
(millions of dollars) 
To From 
Germany U.S. Britain 
Europe 
Canada 
SAGE slehe due 60 
Latin America... 
Sterling area... 
Other raw materials 
producers 


There's no doubt that Germany has 
done well everywhere. But note that 


by far the bulk of its gains has been 
in Europe—a highly industralized area. 
¢ Place for Growth—It's almost a truism 
that the more highly imdustrialized a 
nation is, the more machinery it needs. 
And to get what they need, the indus- 
trialized nations of Europe must im- 
port. Britain last year bought machinery 
overseas equal in value to 5% of its 
machinery exports; Germany bought 
9%. 

Thus, as U.S. manufacturers look 
ahead to tomorrow's markets they will 
count on the industrial nations to pro 
vide a big piece of the business. The 
Bulletin for Industry points out that 
during the 1948-54 period, trade among 
manufacturing nations increased 56%, 
compared with a 38% increase in trade 
between the manufacturers and the 
the underdeveloped nations. 

One thing is clear: The competition 
will continue fierce in both kinds of 
market. And U.S. exporters may face 
a slight further decline in their share 
of the total machinery business. 
¢ Handicap of Cost—U.S. labor costs 
are so high that, in general, Americans 
can consistently undersell their com- 
petitors in only two general areas: 
(1) mass-produced items, where labor 
input per unit is low, and (2) new items 
of advanced design, where the heavy 
research investment of U.S. business 
provides technological leadership. 

Production of run-of-the-mill machin 
ery for export is rarely a real assembly 
line operation. Individual buyers want 
spec ial - gadgets and gimmicks—and 
many export orders are tailor-made. 
This tends to give an advantage to ma 
chinery exporters abroad who have 
lower costs 

There’s hope now that the applica 

tion of electronic and other control 
instruments—automation, if you will 
to machinery production will reduce 
costs. That might make it easier for 
the U.S. to keep its leadership in the 
world’s machinery business. The trouble 
is that the pace of new development 
abroad is constantly stepping up, too. 
* No Cure-All-Convertibility of cur- 
rencies, which used to look like a cure- 
all for American exporters’ difficulties, 
won't change this picture much. It is, 
in fact, approaching by degrees. Through 
“transferable sterling” and “partly con 
vertible Deutschemarks,” two of the 
world’s key trading currencies—the 
British and the German—have become 
in practice convertible inte dollar: 
Step by step, restrictions against U.S. 
goods are being reduced. 

So convertibility, when it comes, will 
be less than a bonanza for U.S. ma- 
chinery manufacturers, especially when 
vou consider that there will be an in- 
creasing quantity of competitive, qual- 
ity goods in the world market place and 
therefore less reason for foreign buyers 
to crave made-in-U.S.A. eno 
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"Here's o plan for 
better control of over-the-road 
operations and expenditures 


If you operate a fleet, you know host hard it has bien to exercise eco- 
nomical control over your vehicles and drivers, and how difficult it is to 
check expenditures, stops, routes, and time schedules. 


Gulf offers a proven system backed by years of experience that can be 
adapted to the operations of any long-haul carrier—large and small alike 
Private carriers or For-Hire carriers—free of charge! 


This is the Gulf Motor Carrier Service Plan! 
It offers five important benefits: 


1. Truck drivers handle no company money since Gulf offers 
a variety of credit plans. 


2. After your selection of truck stops, Gulf works out all de- 
tails most suitable to your method of operations. 


3. No two “plans” are exactly alike—each is “tailor made’”’ to 
suit your particular operating habits. 

4. Through the Plan you can set up a better inspection and/or 
preventive maintenance check on equipment. 

5. Your company, not the driver, becomes the customer of the 


For complete information, con- truck-stop dealer. 

tact your neares? Gulf District Gulf sets up the plan for you— you put it into operation—and there is not 
Office—consult your local tele- one cent of extra cost involved. Here is an over-the-road transportation 
phone directory. ' engineering service you cannot afford to be without! 


Gum) Gulf Motor Carrier Service Plan 
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Britons gathered by the thousands to see their 
country’s new cars at London motor show (above) 
last week. But their reactions made the show a warn- 
ing for the future for Britain’s auto makers. The 
biggest attractions were models like France’s Citroen 
(below), or German or American cars. So Britain’s 
car makers see they're now deep in the middle of . . . 
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Europe s 


When they opened the doors last 
week at London's annual motor show, 
Britain's auto makers suddenly felt the 
clammy breath of an uncertain future 
close on their necks. The show’s big 
gest attractions were not the new mod 
els shown by the British, but the 
French, German, and U.S. displays. 
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Bitter Fight for Auto Exports 


That was the tipoff to the future. 
On the surface, 1956 should 
banner vear fer the British industry 
Its output has been running 16% above 
Production of cars and com 
expected to hit a 


1955 


be a 


last year 
vehicles is 
high of 1.2-million in 
makes Britain 


nicre ial 
record 
That 


easily the second 
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MGA sports will cost around $2,000. 
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ymong the world’s auto makers Output 
is due to go up next year, so the British 
should have no trouble holding that 
place 

¢ Caught in a Slide—But now they are 
clearly worried about holding their po 
world’s No. | 


1954, the British 


sition as the exporter 


of cars. In were far 


out in front, with well over 40% of the 
market. This vear, increased 
competition mainly from Germany, i 
reducing their share to under 40% 
Next year, competition will be even 
hotter, and Britain's share of the mat 
ket could drop a good deal further 
British car makers scem to be aware 


world’s 


rWO-TONED JOB, is new Sunbeam Rapier that will sell near $2,500. 
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Moh Kari-Mahha?” on Making 


“4 amacther way of saying 
Good Mornang/ ” in Osaka 


A lowtey 


Sinee olden days Osaka has been 
the hub and center of Japan's econ- 
omy. As the nation’s greater! com- 
mercial city, all phases of the city's 
life have developed primarily for 
the convenience of business, 


The same may be said of the 
Ovaka dialect. Because it is mild 
and soothing it is unsuitable for 
quarreling, and therefore it is just 
the right medium for business trans- 
actions, 

Everywhere in the world greetings 
are conventional and more or less 
the same, but nowhere but in Ovaka, 
do people greet each other with such 
a straight-forward query as “MOH. 
KARI-MAKKA?” (Making Money?) 

Attend the Japan International 
Trade Fair, 1956, in Osaka this 
coming Agril! “MOH-KARI. 
MAKKA?" — this is the password! 


PF 
Businesamen Should Not Miss 
JAPAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR, 

1956 


im OSAKA 


om @ seale twlee as large oe 


tee prodesesses. 
For information, write to 
Japan International 
Trade Fair Commission 


Honmachi-bashi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 


Cables: 


NIPPONFAIR OSAKA 
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JAGUAR’S new small sedan, unveiled at London show, is another in $2,500 price field. 


that they'll have to fight to hold their 
own. The question is whether they're 


really prepared for a fight. 


1. Punches and Plans 


In the past few months they have 
been shocked by the beating Germany's 
Volkswagen has given them in two key 
markets, the U.S. and Sweden. In the 
U.S., Volkswagen sold more cars dur- 
ing the first half of 1955 than all Brit- 
ish makes together. in Sweden, British 
sales for the first five months are 50% 
below 1954 figures, while Volkswagen 
has sold three times as many new cars 
as in the same period of last year. 
Moreover, the new General Motors- 
made German Opel was second best 
seller in the Swedish market. 
¢ Getting Hotter—Germany has in 
creased its auto export volume this year 
by more than 85%, but it’s not the 
only tough competitor. The U.S. has 
ow up its sale of cars abroad, par- 
ticularly in South America. Italy has 
increased its exports by 85%, France 
by 21%. And the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, mainly Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, and Russia, are now exporting 
cars to Western Europe in increasing 
numbers (BW—Oct.15'55,p176). Rus- 
sia sold 1,766 cars to Norway in the first 
six months of this year. 

Britain's auto makers weren't sitting 
on their hands while these new bites 
were taken out of their market. Almost 
all British car producers have announced 
large-scale expansion plans, based on 
an increase in both domestic and for- 
eign sales. The most ambitious plans 
are those of Britain's big five—British 
Motors Corp., Ford, Vauxhall (GM), 
Standard, and Rootes. (Together these 
five account for 90% of British car out- 
put.) The top three, BMC, Ford, and 


Vauxhall, which produce about 70% of 
the total, ave investing more than $300 
million during the next four years. All 
told, the car makers have plans to 
spend more than $400-million, with 
their suppliers adding another $300 
million fer expansion. 

But some British observers think the 
expansion plans, while not too little, are 
too late. They fear the industry will 
miss the boat in the 1956-57 export 
race. And, to prove their case, they 
point to last week's show in London. 


ll. Slim Attractions 


There, Britain’s auto makers did un- 

veil a few new models aimed at foreign 
markets. The Rootes group put out an 
entirely new car, the Sunbeam Rapicr, 
a roomy but sporty family car ticketed 
to seil at around $2,500. Jaguar intro- 
duced a brand-new sedan ie in the 
$2,500 price range. And BMC took 
the wraps off its new, streamlined, two- 
seater sports car, the MGA, which 
makes an almost complete break with 
the rugged old MG. 
. Splashy Effects—Most manufacturers 
showed they have been thinking about 
competition—their use of chrome and 
color was iavish. They're turning away 
from conservative paintwork, taking to 
American two-tone styles on the out- 
side, to colorful leather inside. 

Still, the British could display noth- 
ing as radical as the new French Citroen 
(BW—Oct.15'55,p168). Some manu- 
facturers made no style changes at all; 
few offered refinements in engmes. And, 
at the same time, they announced 
higher prices for many cars. 

No manufacturer brought out a small 
car in the Volkswagen class that would 
sell for less than the German car, al 
though inventor Harry Ferguson is 
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“Pin-O-Matic” Clothesline manufactured by Dennan Mfg. Co., 1 Washington Ave., Providence, R. 1. 


Baxeite Brand Elastomeric Vinyl 
plastic extruded on twisted twin strands 
of wire makes the new “Pin-O-Matic” 
clothesline gentle to both the wash and 
the housewife’s hands. The line won't 
rust or flake. It is easily wiped clean, 
leaving the gleaming white surface 
smooth as new. No matter how often 
the strands are parted by the disk- 
shaped spreader, the jacket of BAKELITE 
Elastomeric Vinyl retains its resilience 
for a safe, secure grip. 

This is only one example of how you 


can use Baxewite Elastomeric Vinyl 
compounds in products that must resist 
water, heat, and cold. The flexibiiity 
of these compounds can be varied ac- 
cording to your needs, from semi-rigid 
to soft. Transparent, translucent, or 
opaque, these materials can be pig- 
mented to a wide range of colors with 
a high-gloss or soft matte finish. 

Learn how Baxesrre plastics and 
resins can help you market new prod- 
ucts. Write Dept. LE-14, 


BAKEL 


Vinyl Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Tj 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Baxexrre and the Trefoi] Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 








What 56 steel mills found 


in Westinghouse gearing 


There's no such thing as “the most important cog’’ in modern industry. 
Take steel mills, for example, where hundreds of different gear trains 
must have extra stamina to prevent shutdowns. For such performance, 
at least 56 steel plants rely on 67 years of Westinghouse gearing experience. 
Exclusive BP taper-hardening, for instance, provides far tougher gearing. 
Westinghouse design improvements, too, lengthen service life in a host 
of gearing from pinion stands and speed reducers to new floating shaft 
gearmotors. Your local Westinghouse representative has an answer for 
your industry problem with long-lived . . . 


GEARMOTORS 
SPEED REDUCERS 


SPEED INCREASERS 
AIRCRAFT GEARING 


MARINE GEARING 
INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
J-07348 


vou can B& SURE...1F rs Westinghouse © 
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TOP OF THE BILL is Rolls Royce’s 1956 
Silver Wraith, priced around $18,000. 


supposed to have one on the drawing 


boards. 


lil. Playing the Markets 


Theze’s been plenty of criticism in 
Britain about the auto industry's failure 
to make ready to meet stiffer competi 
tion in all potential markets. The car 
makers have been hit for concentrating 
their exports on Commonwealth coun 
tries. Australia, which has been taking 
almost a quarter of British exports, is 
now cutting purchases 

Some say complacency has crept into 
the auto industry since the Conserva 
tives lifted controls on domestic sales 
The fact is that British auto manufac 
turers could dispose of their entire out 
put at home 

From 1946 through 1951, only 68,000 
new cars a vear on the ay erage were sold 
in Britain. But those were the days 
when the Labor government starved the 
domestic market in order to sell over 
seas. This year, domestic sales will be 
about 450,000 cars, or 53% of a vastly 
increased output 
¢ Slow-Down Coming?—The growing 
demand of British consumers and the 
spread of buying on credit, have made 
for a seller's market in Britain. And the 
biggest sellers are those that do best in 
foreign markets. Nothing can stop 
the demand at home, although a hike 
in the purchase tax, which Chancellor 
Butler may announce this week, would 
probably slow down sales. 

Selling costs are lower—and profits are 
higher—on the home market than over- 
seas. Yet the British auto makers insist 
they are not overlooking foreign mar- 
kets. As they see it, they need a sub 
stantial home market if thev're to in- 
crease exports, because the home market 
gives them the extra volume they need 
to bring down their costs. tno 
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Carey Boards 


- - - always 


looking for trouble! 


If you think it’s a tough building or repair problem . . . at 
the plant, at home, on the farm . . . think first of Carey 
construction boards to handle it. 


Carey Boards cut construction time and 
costs on hundreds of problem jobs everyday 


Need a strong, lightweight fire-resistant roof deck? A 
quickly built wall to seal out vermin and rodents? Have to 
cover a curved surface? Want weather proofing, circulation 
and decoration all in one application? There’s a Carey 
board to do the job, at surprisingly low cost for material, 


is laminated layers of asphait- " - ‘ 
and always at a savings in labor and maintenance. 


Carey Asphalt Plyboard 

saturated felt and specially developed thermoplastic ma- 
terials. Under proper conditions you can cut, stamp, punch, 
paint it... bend or die-form it. Extremely tough, and versa- 


Ask your Carey Industrial Engineer to show you how to 
tile! For interior and exterior partitions, walls of all types. 


cut the cost of problem jobs with one or more of the famous 
Carey family of construction boards, or write us. The Philip 
Carey Mfg. Company, Dept. BW-29, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


You can count on 
Diversified products and services for home, industry and farm since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middietown, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 
P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q. Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip Carey Co., Ltd 


Carey Industrial A-C Beard for exterior and in- 


Therme-Bord combines roof deck, insula- 4.2 Careystone Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Board 
terior walls, ceilings and partitions. Made of 


durable asbestos and Portland cement. Hard, 
rigid, will not burn or corrode, needs no mainte- 
nance. Actually grows stronger with age. 


tion and interior ceiling in one rigid unit, as 
shown on West School, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
Saves time and labor! Gives a permanent, fin- 
ished outside and inside wall on skeleton frame. 


y 


is another fire safe, low cost, easily installed 
construction board. For roofing, and gxterior or 
interior side walls. Never needs nce. 
A practical answer to rising building costs. 


- 





In Business Abroad 


Midwest Looks Closer 
At Its Stake in Exports 


Cincinnati last week made a bid for a bigger role 
in the nation’s foreign trade when it opened its Mid- 
west International Trade Development ter. 

The Center's president, Roger Ferger, who is also 
publisher of the Evncinnati Enquirer, hopes to turn the 
MITDC into another International House, the organiza- 
tion that has done so much to boost New Orleans’ 
fore:gn trade (BW—Feb.19'55,p118). 

First off, the Center is planning a survey to find just 
how large a stake Cincinnati has in foreign trade. Com- 
merce Dept. figures show that Hamilton County, which 
includes Cincinnati, accounts for an estimated $110- 
million annually in exports. (Ohio, as a whole, sells about 
$980-million HS each year.) 

MITDC’s 30 founding companies hope eventually 
to bring in about 5,000 members. The Center still has 
not decided whether it will operate a trade mart, like 
International House. 


Competition Gets Hotter 
For the Prairie’s Market 


Western Canada will get its first suburban shopping 
center next year, Simpson-Sears Co., Ltd. department 
store has fixed next year as the time for launching a $5- 
million development in Winnipeg. As the project is now 
planned, individual stores and arcades will be grouped 
around the Simpson-Sears store. 

For Simpson-Sears, the project will combine suburban 
selling plus a for its mail-order business. 

When the center opens, two large downtown Winni- 
peg stores—T. Eaton Co. and Hudson's Bay Co.— 
will meet their first on-location competition. 


Where Diplomats Abound 
inhibitions Block Plain Talk 


Just about everybody who is anybody in U. S.-Asian 
business was at last week's annual meeting of the Far 
E.ast-America Council for Commerce & Industry, a New 
York association that tries to promote trade with the 
Oriet¥® A United Nations contingent was there, too. 

But some businessmen found there was an abscence of 
er talk about the touchy issues involved in U.S. 
musiness télations with Asia. One suggested reason for 
this: the presence of so many diplomats. 

One of the touchy issues is the growing trend in non- 
Communist Asian countries toward what one speaker 
called “state capitalism” and its effects on American 
private interests, Harry F. Prioleau, president of Stand. 
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ard-Vacuum Oil Co., put the U. S. businessman's 
position diplomatically when he told a luncheon meet- 
ing “. . . it can be accepted as a pretty general rule that 
private capital turns away from foreign investment that 
must operate in direct competition with a government- 
owned enterprise.” 

That was about as close as the conference came to 
debating the issue—though India’s Ambassador GC. L. 
Mehta tried to defend his country’s moves in that 
direction. Mehta, himself a prominent Indian business- 
man, argued that (1) Prime Minister Nehru’s “socialis- 
tic pattern of society” is in the Indian democratic 
tradition, and (2) private enterprise has contributed a 
great deal toward completion of Nehru’s first five-year 
plan, thus proving that it still has a role to play in India. 

But Mehta’s oblique remarks stil] didn’t answer the 
questions of most of the conference’s U. S. participants. 


Trans World Airlines On Mark 
For a Long One-Stop Hop 


Trans World Airlines is ready for a double celebration 
next week—to mark the 25th anniversary of its first 
transcontinental service, and the opening of a new 
one-plane one-stop service between the West Coast and 
Europe. 

This way, a traveler can board a plane in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco and be in London 21 hours and 
five minutes later, with only one stop—at New York's 
International Ai —in the 6,000-mile flight. 

For this hop, A will use the new Super G Constella- 
tion, It has extra wing-tip fuel tanks, an elongated nose 
containing radar equipment, and two passenger en- 
trances. Apparently A thinks this plane is its best 
bet until it can get jets on the trans-Atlantic run. 

TWA also is apparently hoping to get back some of 
the West Coast to Europe business taken away from it, 
and other carriers, by dinavian Airlines System’s 
Polar route from California to Europe (BW—Nov. 
13’54,p134). 

Meanwhile, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Pan Ameri- 
can, and TWA have filed requests for a trans-Polar 
route like that SAS is flying. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Chemstrand Corp., offspring of American Viscose 
Corp. and Monsanto Chemical Co., has formed a sub- 
sidiary to produce acrylic fiber in Britain. 


Bowater Organization stockholders (BW —Jun.4'55, 
p130) will be asked next month to O.K. a sweeping re- 
organization of its subsidiary companies. The idea 
is to make new expansion easier by (1) merging three 
operating companies in Britain, (2) simplifying capital 
structure, and (3) increasing preferred and common 
shares. 


British Columbia Brokerage Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
scrap-jobbing company, is trying to sell “mothballed” 
B. é. Electric Co, streetcars to the city of Vienna. But 
it’s running up against U. S. competition for the deal. 
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Corrulux: 


SOLVES A PROBLEM FOR 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 





nati dayli hting 
of Living Architecture,” 


rproot root panels 


lucent Corr 
For your own exacting a ht neg requirement inve 


1 


this new building material. Corrulux in thousands of 


installations has proved superior in performan and pra tia 


from the point of view of construction costs 


LOF 


GLASS FIBERS 
Corrulux 


For complete details write 
Corrulux Division, L-O-F Glass Fibers Company 
Dept. 2-105, P.O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas 








SIMMER DOWN, MOM... 


Fosbond guards your RCA Estate Range against Indian attack 


en if your wild Indian should nick 
it drawer, you needn't worry about 


rusting Because 


fore finishing, the rough-used 

neil drawers on every RCA Estate 
Range are treated with the Pennsalt 
osbond® Process. Foshbond covers 
teel parts with a fine, dense phos- 
hate coating that bonds finish to 
netal prevents creeping rust i 


the surface is accidentally damaged 


FOR RCA ESTATE RANGES, Fosbond 


cuts the cost ol metal-processing 





chemicals, brings a new ease of pro- 
CCSs ¢ ontrol to the « le aning and rust- 
proofing of metal, makes organic 


finishes wo further and stick tighter. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, Foshond may 


well be the low-cost way to long 


paint life and corrosion-resistance if 


you're faced with the job ol protect- 
ing a metal product from rust and 
paint-peeling, investigate Pennsalt’s 
Fosbond Processes of zinc and iron 


phosphatizing. For information on 


Fosbond, write to Customer Ser- 
vice Department, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Three 


Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
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SERVICE 


The West can’t afford to relax any longer. It must pull itself together 
to meet the challenge of new Soviet pressures in Europe and the Middle 
East. 


The pressures will continue even if the Geneva meeting of foreign 
ministers should bring some progress on disarmament and some easing of 
the barriers to East-West exchanges. 


These were the main conclusions reached this week in Paris by the 
Western foreign ministers as they put the finishing touches on their policy 
for Geneva. 


Secy. of State Dulles had this problem of Western complacency on his 
mind both in the Paris discussions and in his visit to Rome. 


For example, the Italian government has been under political pressure 
to recognize Peking and step up its trade with Red China. Dulles went to 
Rome to squelch any such move. 


There has been a growing danger that popular front governments 
might emerge from the political weakness in France and Italy. Dulles 
wanted some assurance from European leaders that that wouldn't happen, 
either. 


More important, Dulles discussed the problem of putting new life into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


NATO will take on new dimensions after Geneva. 


¢ Unless Moscow unexpectedly reverses its German policy, the West 
will speed West German rearmament. And NATO will move in (1) to get 
agreement on the financial contribution the West Germans themselves are 
to make; and (2) set an accelerated schedule for getting 12 divisions under 
arms. 

* The Western powers may decide to bring Spain into NATO, largely to 
offset the diversion of more than half the French army to North Africa. 


* NATO may assume a bigger role in settling political disputes between 
member nations. For example, it has been proposed that the NATO council 
might handle problems such as the Greek-Turkish conflict over Cyprus. 


NATO also will be looking for ways to strengthen its Mediterranean 
flank. Both in French North Africa and the Middle East, it faces emergency 
situations; either might become as explosive as Formosa Strait was last year. 


NATO already is trying to move in on the crisis in Morocco and Algeria. 
It wants a say in French policy there. And some French leaders today are 
prepared to admit that North Africa is no longer a purely French problem. 

In meeting the Soviet challenge in Egypt and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, NATO is counting on the U. S. and Britain to develop a coordinated 
strategy. Washington and London now are considering ways to (1) block an 
outbreak of war between Egypt and Israel; and (2) stymie Soviet efforts to 
penetrate Egypt and other Middle East countries via trade and economic aid. 


—oe— 


Washington, for the first time, is taking seriously the threat of Soviet 
economie penetration in the underdeveloped countries. 


It could lead to a new kind of U. S. aid program. 
The Russian offer to finance the Aswan High Dam in Egypt is now 
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rated as pretty solid. Moscow is dangling liberal aid offers before the 
Syrians, the Lebanese, the Saudi Arabians, the Indians, the Afghans. It 


The experts in Washington think 
campaign to capitalize on the economic revolution 


developed areas. 
The whole business has convinced a 
the Administration will have te take another look at U. S. foreign economie 


policy. 


At this stage you can’t tell what the upshot will be. But some officials 
see these things in the cards: 


* A bigger Administration request for aid to underdeveloped countries, 
especially in areas where the Russians are moving the fastest. 


* Fewer economic and political strings on aid. 
* More “political” loans from the Export-Import Bank and pressure on 
the World Bank for more liberal lending. 


* More care in the way farm surpluses are subsidized for export. Our 
surplus disposal program has alarmed both allies and neutrals. 


—o— 


Chancellor R. A. Butler proved this week that he would rather be un- 
popular than let inflation eat away ai the British economy. 

By September Butler realized that monetary medicine (he started ad- 
ministering this early in the year} wouldn't do the job. And this week, in a 
special autumn budget speech, he cracked down with: 

* A hike of 20% in existing sales taxes, plus some new ones. 

* An increase in the tax on distributed profits—from 2242% to 274%. 

* An increase in postal and telegraph rates (both services are run by the 
government). 


* A cut in government housing subsidies and in government loans to 
local authorities (used mostly for housing). 


Butler wants te cut consumption and business investment at home— 
and to boost exports. 


Consumers have been paying purchase taxes at rates of 25%, 50%, 
be 30%, 60%, and 90%. 





Stainless Steel 


SALT SPRAY 


Fastenings that defy corrosion 


Harper stainless steel bolts, screws, nuts, washers and 
rivets are the answer to many fastening problems 
e Stronger in tensile where corrosion is a factor. 
e Higher in yield strength No additional cost for these Harper advantages of 
e Higher in nickel content longer life and improved appearance for the equip- 
ment you manufacture. See your Harper Branch or 
Distributor or write for Catalog 26. 
e Engineered to highest standards THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
© Shipped in strong, neatly iabeled packages 8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, IIl. 


Specialists in all corrosion-resistant fastenings 


Belts « Nuts « Screws ©« Rivets « Washers 
of Brass « Bronze *« Monel « Aluminum « Stainless 


e More corrosion resistant 
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Changing Role for Independents 
AFL 








1588 Labor 





With AFL and CIO battling, other 
unions could maneuver, even 
gain; now, they face AFL-CIO 
strength. 





The coming merger of the nation’s 
two labor giants—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations—will form a 
single, powerful body of more than 15 
million members. 

For some time, public and employer 
groups have been soberly assessing the 
possible implications of this. Most now 
feel assured that fears of a developing 
“monopoly” in labor unionism are 
hardly warranted. But one large group 
—the nation’s independent umons and 
the employers who deal with them—see 
important changes ahead for them once 
the labor giants end their wary sparring 
and look around for new places to flex 
their muscles. 
¢ Gain or Loss?—It's generally agreed 
that the independents will be the target 
of AFL-CIO raiding. It’s possible that, 
at the same time, they might benefit 
from dissatisfaction already evident in 
the AFL and CIO over merger details. 
So it’s a flip of the coin whether the 
independents will lose or gain in the 
long run 

Whatever happens, many employers 
who do not now deal with national 
unions may be affected. These include 
such companies as du Pont, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and National Cash 
Register. And the merger eventually 
may lead to the development of a new 
federation of unions in the ranks of the 
independents—now a hazily defined, 
hard-to-count bloc that claims to repre 
sent more workers than CIO. 


|. Who Are They? 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported in 1953 that of 215 unions listed 
with it, 109 were affliated with AFL, 
33 with CIO, and 73 with neither 
BLS puts total membership of these 
“unafhliated unions’ at between 2-mil- 
lion and 3-tillion 

The bureau's list of “unaffiliated 
unions” includes the railroad operating 
brotherhoods, the United Mine Work 
ers, and the remnants of the leftwing 
unions custed from CIO in 1949 and 
1950. Their size gives considerable 
bulk to the total membership of the 
independent bloc; climinate them, and 
the BLS figure for “independents” 
slims down to well under 1|-million. 
¢ Census Difficultics—Later this fall, 
BIS plans a census of independent 
uaions, In the past, it has tried to count 
trem along with the country’s big 
unions. But BLS admits this hasn't 
been too satisfactory. That’s because in 
preparing its register of unions, BLS 
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For hire in the Upper Midwest 
Masters of the graphic arts 


ROCK-STEADY HANDS and infinite skill identify 
this man as a master photoengraver, tooling an almost 
invisible sliver of metal off an engraving. His mastery 
of such delicate work is typical of the graphic arts 
workmen in the Upper Midwest...an army of en- 
gravers, printers, typesetters and retouchers. 

His background is representative, too. Like so many 
Upper Midwest people, he traces his family history to 
Europe, inheriting the talent for precision work that 
marks the old-world craftsman. 

Typical, too, is his low absentee and accident record 

. among the lowest in the nation. And his educational 
level and credit record are among the nation’s highest. 

In fact, in the Armed Forces Qualification Tests 


which measure stability, education and efficiency fac 
tors--Upper Midwest people consistently score high; 
Minnesota, for example, leads all the 48 states. 

For relaxation, Upper Midwest people head for their 
favorite lake among the 19,000 in this area. Fishing is 
year-round, and a big walleye, snagged through the 
ice, is the world’s best eating. And golf, on 470 courses, 
encourages handicap-whittling. But gardening is even 
more popular. (Nearly everyone has plenty of space in 
the yard.) 

If you're planning a new business location, you should 
know more about the skills of Upper Midwest people. 
Write our Area Development Department. All corre 
spondence is confidential, of course. 


Upper Midwest people know how... and prove it! 


NORTHERN STATES POWER .. ae COMPANY, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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set tests for cligibility that many inde- 
pendents could not meet. For example, 
a union must have “at least two locals 
and [be] a party to collective bargaining 
A with more than one em- 
ployer.” Or, if it hasn't local branches, 
then it must have “at least 10 collective 
bargaining agreements with different 
employers.” 

During World War II, when the 
Wage Stabilization Board gave a limited 
recognition to ind dent unions, its 
researchers compiled a list of 1,000 un- 
affiliated unions. And BLS “won't be 
surprised” if a careful, all-inclusive cen- 
sus this year and in early 1956 develo 
a list of independents nearer the 1,000 
counted by WSB than the 79 it lists. 
But right now the bureau won't esti- 
mate—or even guess at—the number of 
independents or the total membership 
that the census will show. 

Elsewhere in government circles, cau- 
tious “don’t-hold-me-to-jit” estimates 
place the numerical strength of inde- 
pendents (excluding rail brotherhoods 
and UMW) at 2-million or less. 


ll. Independents’ Position 


ndents 
much 


Spokesmen for the inde 
lace their combined strengt 
ligher. 

Don Mahon, executive secretary for 
the Nationai Independent Union Coun- 
cil, a loosely knit “cooperative” for in- 
dependests with offices in Washington, 
recently reported that an NIUC sur- 
vey found 2,500 “known and active” 
unaffiliated unions throughout the 
country, with between 6-million and 
74nillion members. According to 
Mahon, NIUC now has the “support 
and cooperation” of most of these 
unions. 

Arthur Serensen, president of the 
Confederated Unions of America, an- 
other loose group of independents, 
strongest in the Midwest, told a CUA 
convention in Cleveland this week that 
the organization's 75 local affiliates now 
represent 125,000 workers directly. And 
on legislative matters nationally, he 
said, CUA sometimes speaks for as 
many as 2-milhon “organized” indepen- 
dent unionists ellie proxies. 

While there are industrywide federa- 
tions of independents—including the 
Alliance of Independent Telephone 
Unions with 11 affiliates and a claimed 
membership of 101,000-the NIUC 
and the CUA are the major groupings 

of independents. As such, they are 
assuming greater importance than ever 
before because of AFL-CIO merger. 
* Possible t?—Regardless of its 
actual size, NIUC unquestionably is 
the largest independent union organiza- 
tion with affiliates all over the country. 
Some independent leaders criticize it 
s “only a paper organization—no real 
federation at all.” Despite that, it is a 


gee magnet for independents seek- 
defensive strength against AFL- 
clo, and possibly for present AFL and 
CIO unions or locals dissatished with 
a merger of their federations. 

The NIUC was organized in 1951. 
Its affiliates pay $25 a year per 1,000 
members into its treasury. For this they 
get legislative representation and limited 

nizing and bargaining aid. Unlike 

Clo and to a lesser extent AFL, NIUC 

has no central contro] over afhliates; 
th in fully autonomous. 

yg Soong of Strength—Affiliated with 
NIUC in this loose arrangement are 
such independents as the National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers, 
which bargains for 10,000 Swift & Co. 
employees in nine plants and 15,000 
other employees of meatpackers; the 
Independent Radionic Workers of 
America, which represents 4,500 Zenith 
Radio Corp. employees in Chicago; and 
the Independent Union of Chemical 
Plant Workers, which represents per- 
haps 2,000 workers in St. Louis. 

Niuc’s strength is 50% in oil, 
chemical, and telephone industries. 
Other than that, it claims pockets of 
strength in government employment, 
public utilities, meatpacking, tool-and- 
die shops, and engineering and profes- 
sional fields; among plant guard and 
supervisory personnel barred by the 
Taft-Hartley law from unions connected 
with production workers; and in radio- 
television-clectronics, auto and truck 
parts, aircraft components, and similar 
industries. 


ill, What's Ahead? 


The need for a closer alliance of in- 
dependents against AFL-CIO was 
stressed at CUA’s convention this week 
in Cleveland and at an NIUC conven- 
tion in Philadelphia several weeks ago. 
At the same time, leaders of both or- 
ganizations emphasized that in the long 
run independent unionism may gain 
more than it stands to lose. 
¢ Rallying Cry—In addresses, both 
Serensen of CUA and Mahon of NIUC 
referred pointedly to what will become 
the independents’ rallying cry. Said 
Serensen: “We're democratic, and not 
a dictatorship of a few people. ... The 
American laboring people will be better 
off if not in one large body.” Mahon 
was more blunt. He criticized the 
AFL-CIO merger as a step toward 
“the one big union” principle that has 

ed “disastrous” to the workers in 
iet Russia. 

NIUC said it would “provide a 
haven” for unions unwilling to be 
“submerged” in AFL-CIO and “over- 
whelmed by sheer force of numbers and 
unlimited financial reserves.” Mahon 
gow NIUC will be a rallying center 
ior “an effective militant minority,” 
Offering unions “inside AFL-CIO and 
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SOUND-ABSORBING CARPET prevents noise from bouncing off bare surface to man seated at the 
desk. He hears only direct sound (indicated by black line). Since noise reflections are eliminated, the sound 
level at his desk is substantially lowered. The man not only hears better, but he is less apt to be distracted. 


How Carpet Cuts Office Clatter, Raises Efficiency 





The secret of carpet’s excellence as a sound-proof- 
ing factor lies in the deep pile which acts as a 
“blotter” for contact noises (footsteps, scraping 
chairs, mobile equipment, etc.) and for airborne 
noises. The pile readily admits sound energy which 
is then absorbed — unlike impervious non-carpeted 
surfaces which reflect sound. 


Carpet’s superiority in sound control helps elimi- 
nate costly errors due to noise, and increases gen- 
eral office efficiency. It cuts down on “breaks” ee 
caused by drifting conversations. When you carpet NON-CARPETED FLOORS increase the amount 
general work areas, you create a more restful, calm of distraction from conversations, office equipment and 
atmosphere that boosts morale and helps increase other airborne noises. The man at the desk hears not 
efficiency. only direct sound, but reflections which bounce off floor. 











Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers 


Artloom * Beattie + Bigelow * Cabin Crafts-Needletuft * Downs «+ Firth * Guliston * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes 
Karastan * Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masland * Mohawk * Nye-Wait * Philadelphia Carpet + Roxbury * Sanford « Alexander Smith 


Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





“a cumber- 
over-all administrative organiza- 
tion.” And he added optimistically: 
“Independents have weathered AFL 
and ClO raids in the past, and will 
continue to do so while being increas 
ingly aggressive.” 

NLRB records for the past year show 
that independents have done well in 
the past. In 1954, AFL unions won 
58% of the representation clections 
they entered; CIO unions 15%, and 
independents 64%. So, numerically at 
lcast, the independents have held their 


own 


* Difference of Opinion—With AFL 


out of it” freedom from 
sone 


and CIO merged, will the independents 


be able to keep on holding their own? 
Opinions differ. One government off- 
cial, who has observed the independent 
union movement closely in the past, 
believes they will. AFL-CIO merger, 
he says, will cut down an individual 
labor group’s choice from three alter- 
natives to two — and therefore will 
strengthen the independents. Along 
with Mahon and Serensen, he looks for 
“substantial” shifts from AFL-CIO to 
pape = unionism once the merger 
is official. 

Another government official disagrees. 
Sure, some groups will shift, he says. 


But he feels the gains through break- 
aways from AFL-ClO will be more than 
offset by a movement of independents 
into the merged organization. He cites 
as an ~tome the recent affiliation of 
New Jersey independent telephone 
unions with the organization-minded 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers (AFL). And, he says, 
others are wavering. This official also 
points out that the CIO’s Oil, Chemi 
cal & Atomic Workers is increasing its 
activity in the oil industry and could 
“at any time” pick up a majority 
bloc of presently independent oil 
unions. 


Drive on Bias Moves Into Spotlight 


Administration, after two years of behind-scenes 
progress, makes bold new pitch through top businessmen. 


This week, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration passed the point of no 
return in its drive to remove employ- 
ment discrimination from the nation’s 
industrial assembly lines. 

What for the past two years has 
been . a comparatively low-geared, 


behind-the-scenes, but increasingly ef 
fective campaign has suddenly shifted 
into the open and there is no way 
back into the shadows. Where up to 
the present it scored in opby step 


successes, the Administration has now 
come up with a bold move for a short 
cut to its anti-discrimination goal. 
¢ On the Table—The shift in pace 
came when Administration officials, 
led by Vice-Pres. Nixon and seven 
Cabinet members, took the Eisenhower 
ntibies policy directly to 65 top in- 
dustrial leaders. The scene was a day- 
long conference in executive offices 
across the street from the White House 
it was a case of two responsible 
parties the government and the 
federal contractor—coming  face-to- 
face with the legal and moral obliga 
tion to eliminate racial and religious 
discrimination in ge! and promot 
ing on government work. 

The attending businessmen, all 
presidents or board chairmen of com 
panies, represented a major cross-sec 
tion of the country’s industrial ma 
chine. They got an official reminder 
on the standard clause in all federal 
contracts over $10,000 that bans the 
emplover from discriminating because 
of race, creed, or color when hiring 
or promoting on these projects. 

For Nixon and his associates 
Cabinet Secretaries Mitchell of Labor, 
Humphrey of Treasury, Weeks of 
Commerce, and others—it was an at 
tempt to bring the Administration's 
prestige to bear in business circles 
where it counts the most. All the 


162 Labor 


Administration men emphasized the 
President's concern about the project, 
and Mitchell bluntly told them: 
“There is a great deal of discrimina- 
tion in the U.S.” 

By placing its top officials in the 

forefront of the program, the Ad- 
ministration climbed cut on a limb. 
The industrial representatives, in ac 
cepting the challenge, were placed on 
their mettle to cooperate with the 
Republican regime. 
* Guidance, Not Compulsion—No 
body attending the conference ex 
ected any sweeping about-face in 
viring practices. The federal team 
pointedly noted there would be no 
compulsory actions to force immediate 
compliance with the non-discrimina- 
tion clause in contracts. It was rather 
in the nature of a refresher course for 
teachers who must do the guiding in 
the future. 

The Administration wasn’t doing all 
the talking, either. Part of the session 
was devoted to a round-table con- 
ference led by five executives whose 
companies could boast a good anti- 
bias employment record, and who 
were there to tell how it was done. 

With Nixon as chairman, four 
presidents—John L. McCaffrey of In 
ternational Harvester Co.; Walter H 
Wheeler, Jr., of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; 
Gwilym A. Price of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; Thomas Roy Jones of 
Daystrom, Inc.—and Gen. David 
Sarnoff, board chairman of Radio 
Corp. of America, recounted their ef- 
forts to end discrimination. Others 
at the closed meeting were invited to 
do the same, or to tell of their troubles 
in attempting to follow through on 
their contracts’ legal requirements. 

Sitting in as conference hosts were 
members of the President's contract 
committee, which is headed by Nixon 


and Mitchell and includes other 
federal, company, and union leaders. 
¢ Headway—One noteworthy aspect of 
the meeting: It was not called in any 
sudden panic fostered by any mount- 
ing discrimination. On the contrary, 
it was held in an atmosphere that indi- 
cated the President’s committee was 
making headway in ending discrimina- 
tion. Of 174 cases received in the past 
two years, 21 had been successfully 
handled, 76 were still being processed, 
and the rest were dropped. 

Prejudices y hiring and promot- 
ing Negroes have been overcome, in 
part, in such industries as manufactur- 
ing, meat packing, public utilities, con- 
struction, oil refining, and atomic 
energy projects. Under the committee 
system, members investigate com- 
plaints, press them through the con- 
tracting agency letting the contract and, 
if necessary, apply their own persuasive 
talents in private conferences with the 
company and union, if both are in- 
volved. 

But the 174 cases were just a frac- 
tion of the contract violations. As 
Nixon said, “Most people just don’t 
like to make formal complaints . 
and I am afraid even today there are 
many people who do not file complaints 
because they de not know whether it 
will accomplish anything.” With the 
overnment, and businessmen who work 
for it, now on record, the complaint 
list is expected to mount 
¢ Down to Cases—While the con- 
ference focus was on the general topic 
of discrimination, committee aides 
hoped also to make some headway in 
specific cases. Some of the attending 
businessmen were involved in current 
charges before the Nixon group. 

At present, two particular industries 
are being investigated. The contract 
committee, with 11 charges of employee 
discrimination against the railroad and 
aircraft industries, is moving toward a 
recommendation for an anti-discrimina- 
tion clause in government transporta- 
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Doorway to lower door costs 


Ceco high-quality Hollow-Metal Doors save 60% on product 
cost... save on installation and maintenance, too... 


In any building product there are always three costs—the product cost, 
the installation cost and the maintenance cost. With Ceco Hollow- 
Metal Doors you save on all three. Machine production makes the 
product cost half that of custom-made metal or wood doors—for ex- 
ample, $90.00 instead of $180.00 for a finished 38” x 84” opening. 
You save on installation, because it takes only minutes instead of 
hours to install a Ceco Hollow-Metal Door...Doors and Frames are 
factory-mortised for attachment of hardware—no drilling, no chisel- 
ing. And every year you save on maintenance. Ceco Doors and 
Frames are bonderized for paint adherence...the finish wears longer. 
Made of steel, they will outlast the building. And you get a 
better-operating door — silent and safe...rugged..,non-combustible. 
Office partition frames, ready for easy erection and glazing, are made 
to match the door frames...are made to match the door savings. 
So when you build, put the Ceco Door-Frame-Hardware-Partition 
package to work. Phone or write your nearest Ceco office—consult 
your local telephone directory. 

supine dindanneeieibetbeabentininetGiasthiies CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Metal Doors, Frames, Hardware items and Partitions savings Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


Note how Partition General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 9%, Illinois 
Meta! Winéows, Doors / &C Ouct Floors / Steet jests / Metal Rooting / Lathung Products 





and Transoms, are integrated with the Door Frames. 


in construction products Ceco Engineering makes the big difference 








Here’s What a 


PAYLOADER® 
Can Do For You 


Ohio Stove Company handles 
hundreds of tons of sand and 
castings daily with these two 
“PAYLOADER"” tractor- 
shovels — uses them to scoop 
up sand and castings from all 
over the pouring floor and 
deliver the mixture to the 
shake-out screen in ton loads. 
Also uses them to deliver sand 
to the molder’s stations. This 
is just one of the hundreds of 
foundries that have drastically 
slashed their bulk-handling 
costs the "PAYLOADER” way. 


Perhaps you're not in the 
foundry industry. How about 
brick? Or tile? Clay? Glass? 
Chemical? Fertilizer? Mining? 
Quarrying? Construction? 
Coal? Food? Machinery? .. . 
Or some other business where 
bulk materials have to be han- 
died and rehandled? Thou- 
sands of “PAYLOADER” trac- 
tor-shovels are used shrough- 
out industry! There's a wide 
range of types and sizes — 
up to 2% cu. yd. bucket 
capacity. And a nearby Dis- 
tributor will help you select 
the right one for your needs. 


@rarvoapem (hl 


THE FRANK @. HOVGH Ce. 
7OO SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, TLL, 








tion contracts. Amd four major oil firms 
are being challenged on charges of re- 
fusal to promote Negroes into skilled 
positions. 

¢ New Angle—Labor Secy. Mitchell 
told the meeting that bias against 
minority groups had shifted in recent 
years because of high level employment. 
Negroes now have little difficulty get- 
ting jobs; the trouble comes in their 
moving up the ranxs. This is a special 
concern in the oil industry. 


Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


104 
102 
104 
BSF 
114, 
Ee? 


14. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
14, 
14. 


14, 
14, 
14. 


UNANNO COKKUN KY—-BA=—B 


114.9 11146 


Sept., 1955 


Dete: Dept. of Lebor, Burecy of Labor Stetistics. 


¢ Hopes—Because of the nature of dis- 
crimination, the Administration’s con- 
ference was aimed at winning a philo- 
sophical agreement from vce ah $0 
that the men who run it come to 
accept the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion and push their companies’ per- 
sonnel policies in that direction. 

By making its pitch directly to top 
businessmen, the Administration hopes 
it has taken a giant step toward elimi- 
nating discrimination. 





Whar’ h s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing =—=s_ Housing 


Total 


102.9 
103.2 
107.1 
112.9 
114.8 
118.4 


119.5 
119.5 
119.5 
119.7 
119.6 
119.6 


119.6 
119.5 


103.4 
119.4 
119.7 


119.9 


: 2 y 120.0 
104.6 


105. 
97. 
99. 
109.3 
105.8 
105.3 


104.3 
104.6 
104.6 


103.3 


120.4 130.5 
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Creepingto 13-Month High 


The Labor Dept.’s monthly cost-of- 
living index climbed to 114.9% of 
average 1947-49 price levels in mid 
September—the highest figure in 13 
months (table). The month’s rise from 
mid-August’s 114.5% was due largely 
to seasonably higher prices for food and 
apparel and higher housing costs 

The last higher index level was that 
reported for August, 1954, when the 
government's figure was 115.0%. A 
slow decline after that carried costs 
down to a low 114.2% im April and 
May. With one month's interruption, 
prices have risen since then 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, re 
porting the latest increase, noted that 
despite the jump the c-of-l index ac- 
tually has fluctuated within a narrow 
range—just 1%-—since November, 1953. 

The next c-of-] wage adjustment will 
be on the basis of the government's 


mid-October figure, due in late Novem 
ber. It will take a further sharp mse in 
the index—to 115.2%—to give auto 
workers another penny in pay 

¢ Take-Home Pay Rises—Meanwhile, 
BLS reported a new record for take 
home pay of factory workezs in Septem 
ber—$71.55 a week for the worker with 
three dependents or $64.23 a week for 
the man with none. In August, the 
factory worker with a family averaged 
$70.92 (BW—Oct.1'55,p158). 

So far in 1955, BLS reported, the 
family worker's take-home has risen 
$4.77 a week, that of the worker with 
no dependents $4.65 a week. The in 
crease has resulted from (1) a boost of 
9¢ an hour in average hourly earnings, 
reflecting 1955 raises and more over 
time pay; and (2) a jump of 1.3 hours 
in the average factory work week, ac- 
cording to BLS. to 
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Wagner” 


«+s the choise of leaders 
in industry 


portable power for the petroleum industry 


American Oil Pipe Line Com- 
pany pipes crude oil from lease 
tanks to storage tanks of cil 
refineries. The network of pipe 
in a field is called a “gathering 
system.” 


At various gathering system locations, you'll find 
gathering pumps which keep the heavy crude 
oil coursing through the pipeline. These gather- 
ing pumps are put on skids so they can be moved 
about to give the system greater flexibility. 
American can move its pumps quickly and easily 
whenever new pipe is added or old pipe is 
abandoned. 


A 25 horsepower Wagner motor is the hard- 
working heart of each of these portable pumps. 
Wagner motors are chosen for this application 
because they go about their ceaseless job of 
hurrying crude oil to the refinery with complete 
dependability and a minimum of maintenance. 


Perhaps you have a specialized motor applica- 
tion ... if so, remember, there's a Wagner motor 
to fit every need . . . a complete line for all current 
specifications with a wide variety of enclosure 
types and mountings. 


Your nearby Wagner engineer can help you select 
the right motor to meet your specifications. Call 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices or write us. 


Wadner Electric @rporation 


6400 Plymouth Ave., H. Lewis 14, Me. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ELECTRIC MOTORS - TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS~AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





In Labor 


Employers Face UC Tax Hike 
As 35 States Raise Benefits 


Thirty-five states increased their unemployment com 
pensation maximums this year by an average $4.50 a 
week. As a result, many employers may face higher UC 
taxes next year. 

According to Robert C. Goodwin, director of Labor 
Dept. s Bureau of Employment Security, larger benefits 
voted by state legislatures this year probably will mean 
an average 10% increase in weekly unemployment com 
pensation checks, If economic conditions stay about the 
same as now, total payments will rise roughly $175- 
million to about $2-billion in 1956, 

If that happens, employer UC taxes are almost certain 
to go up from present rates—generally the lowest in the 
20 years of the federal-state unemployment insurance 
program. Present tax collections run about $1.2-billion 
a year, 

our UC systems—those of Alaska, Delaware, Oregon, 


and Rhode Island—already have moved to increase tax 


income by raising the taxable base wage from $3,000 to 
$3,600 a year, 

But no matter what the tax rate, more employers are 
going to have to pay it. Congress revised a law last 
session directing employers of four to eight workers to 
pay the UC tax beginning Jan. 1. In the past, only those 
with eight or more employees had to pay in most states 
The change will extend the tax to an estimated 365,000 
emplovers with 1.7-million employees. 


ILA O.K.’s “Mutual Aid” Pact 
With AFL Teamsters Union 


I'he International Longshoremen’s Assn., ousted from 
\FL. in 1953, drew closer to the Brotherhood of 
leamsters (AFL) last week. It approved a four-year 
alliance for “mutual aid and assistance” with the 
Teamsters. The ‘Teamsters’ officers previously endorsed 
the agreement 

Karlier, there was talk of merging ILA into the 
powerful ‘Teamsters. But AFL's top leadership strongly 
opposed any move that would restore the still-suspect 
dock union to a place im the federation and the merger 
plan was dropped. 

The alliance (which now lacks only the formal ratifi- 
cation of ILA’s membership) is far short of a merger, but 
conceivably could be a first step toward an eventual 
amalgamation 

The alliance agreement stresses the mutual interests 
and problems of ILA’s dock workers and the Teamsters’ 
truck drivers and warechousemen. It calls for: 

(1) Joint efforts in bargaining, including “maximum 
cooperation in negotiations and in enforcement of 
collective bargaining pacts.” 
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(2) Joint organizing efforts through a joint committec. 

(3) Eventually, uniform expiration dates for all con- 
tracts that relate to employees, areas and industries in 
which the parties have a niutual interest. 

The ILA-Teamsters alliance strengthens the former's 
position on the New York waterfront, where an AFL 
rival union is stepping up organizing activities. The 
Teamsters probably will benefit in southern ports, where 
it has run into organizing difficulties in the past. 

ILA may benefit from the new alliance in another 
way. The dock union has been having financial troubles. 
It's in hock a reported $250,000 to John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine tcdimcmaniy advanced ILA to defend 
itself against AFL attacks. 

There are rumors that as part of the new deal, ILA 
will get financial aid from the Teainsters to cut its 
financial ties to UMW. 


New Ways to Cut Absenteeism, 
Help Stop Wildcat Strikes 


Management men who sift through reports of labor 
contracts found these two unique developments in the 
news last week: 

*In Rochester, the R. T. French Co. and the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) agreed on a novel 
clause designed to cut absenteeism and _ tardiness. 
Employees with a perfect 40-hour week will get a 
5¢-an-hour bonus, or $2 for the week. It's part of a 
new contract giving them a 10¢ raise now and 5¢ more 
next October, plus triple-time for holidays 

*In Detroit, Local 101 of the United Rubber 
Workers (CIO) voted to set aside part of a newly 
negotiated pay raise to employ nine full-time union 
representatives in a United Rubber Co. plant—to help 
stop wildcat strikes. 

* . + 


Labor Briefs 


In the telephone industry, a strike of CIO plant and 
traffic workers in northern California and Nevada ended 
after 13 days. A wage settlement gives plant workers a 
10.2¢ average hourly raise, trafic employees an average 
$2.70 more a week. . . . In Nebraska, CIO and North- 
western Bell Telephone settled for increases ranging 
from $2 to $4.50 a week. 


A first break in the long Miami Beach hotel strike 
has come as one of the struck hotels, the Monte Carlo, 
signed a new five-year contract with AFL last week. The 
union—the Hotel & Restaurant Employees—called the 
agreement “a big break” in the resistance of 22 hotel 
operators against union recognition. But the Miami 
Beach Hotel Assn. reported its members still solidly 
oppose recognizing the union (BW—Jun.18'55,p175). 


Broadened coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
(Wage-Hour) Act will be recommended by Secy. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell early in the 1956 session of 
Congress. The Adminstration urged Congress to apply 
the law to more workers at the same time that it called 
for a higher minimum wage this year, but Congress 
dealt only with the wage recommendation. 
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You can't see the trees for the forest 


No, you can’t see the trees that have gone into this forest 
of new homes. Multiply this community by thousands of 
other new developments . . . millions of new homes, and 
you get some idea of the tremendous production task faced 
by the industry that turns trees into finished lumber so 
these homes can be built. In 1954, lumber mills produced 
more than 36,000,000,000 board feet . . . enough lumber 
for 3,500,000 average homes. 
How does the lumber industry keep pace with demand? 
Efficient materials handling supplies a good part of the 
answer. Every step of the way from logs to lumber, con- 
veyors help step up capacity...reduce costs...increase 
efficiency. And, like so many other basic industries, lum- 
ber mills turn to CHAIN Belt for conveyor chains that 
effectively resist the destructive pounding and abrasive 
wear of this rugged service. 
For equipment and methods that can help you reduce 
costs and increase efficiency —conveyor and drive chains, 
belt conveyors, bucket elevators and construction ma- 
chinery, consult y our CHAIN Belt Field Sales Engineer. Rex® Conveyor Chains carry rough lumber through trimmer 
Write CHAIN Belt Company, 4726 W. Greenfield Ave., saws which cut lumber to size. Thousands of feet of chain con- 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. veyors are used in the average lumber mill. 


industry looks tc CHAI [ea] BELT COMPANY 


Drive and Conveyor Chains «¢ Sprockets « Bulk Handling Conveyors « Construction 
Machinery «¢ Water and Waste Treatment Equipment « Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 





©. W. FISHER 


PACKAGING 
ENGINEER 


is one of several in Kennedy’ 
Mile Long Line of Men and 


lf you havea 
Kennedy has talent for sale . 


talent to improve vier 2" package 
or lower its cost. 


Call Mr. Fisher for prompt 
consideration of your 

... @r consult the Y. Pages 
for the address of Kennedy's 
nearest office. 


Kenne 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO mee { 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IN SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


If your engineers have problems 
involving miniaturization in the design 
of servo-mechanical or electronic 
components, simply send us their names! 
They will regularly receive MPB’s 
Engineering News, describing new 
Oy ? uses of MPB's* such as these 


/ O@e- 


Write Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Name re a 





Company 





Street 





tity . State 
> 
MIMIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC., KEENE, WN. H. 
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But Earnings Are Discounted 


Wall Street’s bulls are breathing a 


little easier. The ascent of the stock 
market over the past week or so hasn't 
been exactly rousing, but at least some 
of the lost ground has been recovered 
(chart). At midweek, Standard & 
Poor's index of 50 industrial stocks had 
regained about 39% of what it had lost 
since Sept. 23—just before Pres. Eisen- 
hower's heart attack. The mil index 
has recovered about 35% of its loss. 
The utility average, which had held up 
much better than the other two, 
also recovered less, backtracking only 
26%. 

This week the whole financial com- 
munity was watching the market 
closely. Some of the most vital earn- 
ings and dividends reports hit the mar- 
ket (page 25), and Streeters puzzled 
over the reactions to those reports. 
Prospects of good earnings had weighed 
heavily in the recent recovery, but 
some weakness at midweck indi 
cated disappointment with dividend 
results, 
¢ Discounted—It has been said all 
along that the market has risen so high 
that any conceivable dividends had al- 
ready been discounted, This seemed 


to be the case, at least for some issues. 
U. S. Steel upped its dividend from 
50¢ per share to 65¢ a share, and 
racked up the best third-quarter earn- 
ings ever. With its mills working even 
faster now than they did in that third 
quarter, it would seem that Big Steel's 
increased dividend would provide just 
the spark needed to send it off on a 
ride. 

But this was far from the case. Big 
Steel sold off at the Wednesday open- 
ing, despite the announcement—after 
the noe we closed the previous day 
of the boosted dividend. Union Car- 
bide also announced an_ increased 
dividend, but reacted little in the mar- 
ket. International Business Machines, 
which declared a stock dividend extra, 
actually sold off the following day. 

These performances, and others like 
them, lead many Streeters to scratch 
completely the idea that the market 
will get any substantial boost from 
earnings and dividends reports. “There 
might be a yearend rally of a technical 
nature, but I think the steam is out of 
the earnings factor,” observed one 
analyst. 
¢ Tax Selling—Another factor is caus- 
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CeCe eee eee eT eee eee 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


is it your key to progress, too? 


Want a metal to really answer your corro- 
sion problems? One that’s strong as steel but 
40% lighter? One you can fabricate by nor- 
ma! shop practices? Then REM-CRU 
titanium is what you're looking for. 
Titanium is the key to progress for many 
manufacturers. In hundreds of applications 
nothing else will do the job as well. Pulp and 
paper making, for example, can profitably 
use REM-CRU titanium for valves and fit- 
tings, tubing, screens, chemical recovery 
equipment—anywhere corrosicn or erosion 
is a critical problem. Chlorine-dioxide 
bleaching becomes practical when REM- 


CRU titanium is used. Better paper and 
lower costs result. 

Now you, too, can take advantage of ti- 
tanium’s unique properties, for expanded 
facilities at REM-CRU make ample quan- 
tities available for nondefense use. You'll 
get prompt delivery of REM-CRU titanium 
bars, plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and 
forgings .. . in many sizes and grades... 
even in new high-strength, weldable alloys. 
And since there’s a best way to work with 
titanium—as there is for any metal-—why not 
take advantage of the practical advice a 
REM-CRU engineer can give you? 


REM-CcRU 
THT ZAIN BU IM soanew-cru Titanium, INC., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOW ...offered to you 
for the.first time! 


“MANUAL OF MODERN PLASTIC 
AND LOOSE LEAF BINDING.” 


This handsome, elaborate Monval — colorfully 
GBC plastic bound—hes been months in 
preparation and is one of the most expensive 
and ideo stimulating books ever offered for 
selected distribution. Mustrates the many ad- 
vantages of the modern GBC Binding System 
- increased efficiencies... savings in time 
and money... greater prestige, readership, 
and life for catalogs, reports and presenta- 
tiens. Pages lie fat—turn easily. You and 
your staff will want to examine this informa- 
tive manval. 


Supply is limited. 


General Binding Corporation 
612 W. Belmont Ave, Det. Bw-10, Chicago 14, Ii. 
— ae 























decontamination 


inspection 
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stone In cleaning, descaling 
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Costs you nothing to 

VB Liquid Honing — 

process. Just 

or send samples 

ing. We'll provide all the facts wi - 
gation There's a VB representative nearby 
to help you. 


VAPT Q 


3043 W. ATKINSON AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. 
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ing concern: the threat of widespread 
tax selling. Standard & Poor's Outlook 
notes that, “in view of the recent mar- 
ket decline, transactions for this pur- 
pose are likely to be quite heavy dur- 
ing the remainder of the year.” Some 
Streeters look for such selling to get un- 
der way within two weeks. 

Actually, the tax selling may not 
show up so strongly, at first look, as 
you might think. Most of it will prob- 
ably be concentrated in secondary issues, 
and “special situations”; these don’t fig- 
tire in stock averages. 

Thus you could soon see a higher 
degree of selectivity than ever, and 
many days when more stocks decline 
than advance, even though the stock 
averages gain. 
¢ Inflation—Now that Eisenhower's re- 
covery seems assured, the factor of his 


health will probably weigh less in the 


market, unless the picture shifts rapidly. 
With attention turning away from Den- 
ver, Streeters are already focusing on 
inflation—a factor* that assumes bigger 
proportions as the business boom wears 
on. 

This week price increases were an- 
nounced in tires, cans, and some more 
automobiles. Last week it was news- 
print and steel. Presumably, inflation is a 
good thing for stock markets, for it gets 
investors worrying about — onto 
as large a chunk of their purchasing 
power as possible. 

History has certainly proved that the 
stock market is the best haven. for 
money if you want to take advantage of 
the inflationary spiral rather than get 
saucezed by it. But so far, Streeters 
apparently aren't betting that the urge 
to beat inflation is strong enough to 
build a new fire. 


Poverty Among the Millions 


“Fair Harvard, thy sums to thy jubi- 
lee throng.” 

That was the parody being bandied 
about Wall Street, and State Street, as 
Harvard University’s endowment fund 
announced the “most dynamic year” 
in its 300-year history. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, Harvard's fund 
showed a handsome 21% gain in mar- 


ket value of its investments, age 
to Putnam Management Co., whic 
makes an annual study of the fund, 


This was a $77-million gain, and it 
pushed the fund's total to $442-million, 
making it greater than any similar fund 
in the country. 

Since Harvard Treasurer Paul C. 
Cabot took over the fund’s manage- 
ment seven years ago, it has grown from 
a market value of $206-million. Some 
72% of the gain has come through mar- 
ket appreciation. Last year, income 
from investments totaled $13.7-million. 
¢ Commons’ Gains—Over the years, the 
fund has been putting more and more 
of its money into common stocks. The 
reason; to get “the maximum pru- 
dent current income and to maintain 
Ss power over the long term.” 

ack in 1929 commons were only about 
25% of the total portfolio. By 1946, 
they were 41%. In 1954, they totaled 
51.4%. Im fiscal 1955, they rose to 
57.4%. 

The common holdings gained largely 
at the expense of holdings in telephone 
and other utility bonds and in corporate 
preferred stocks, but not at the expense 
of U.S. government issues. Last vear, 
the fund put $12-million into these, 
75% of that into issues maturing within 
five years. 

On June 30, besides 57.4% of its 
holdings in commons, the fund had 
18.9% in cash and governments (down 


from 20.8% in 1954), 18.6% in other 
bonds including commercial paper, 
4.7% im preferreds, and 0.4% in real 
estate. Over the years, Harvard's real 
estate holdings have steadily diminished 
in importance percentagewise in the 
portfolio—in 1941 they totaled 4.8%, 
and they were 7.2% back in 1937. 

¢ Picking the Favorites—Harvard’s fa 
vorite stock groups have been utilities, 
oils, and insurance. These three ac- 
counted for 64% of all common stock 
holdings last year. Automobiles ac- 
counted for only 2.4%, steels 1.5%, 
chemicals 5.7%, and railroads just 
4.6%. One of the major casualties last 
year was bank stocks. The fund mana- 
an sold sizable quantities of their 
voldings of two major New York banks 

They added some blue chips, cut 
back on a few others. Those added 
included General Motors, Commercial 
Credit, Continental Can. But those cut 
back were blue chips that “appeared 
to have run too far ahead of the rest 
of the market.” ‘These included: 
du Pont, Union Carbide, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Kennecott, and 
B. F. Goodrich. 
¢ “We're Still Poor’—Despite the fine 
showing in fiscal 1955, the studv of 
Harvard's fund noted that, “Through 
the inroads of inflation, plus growth im 
enrollment and activities of the uni- 
versity, expenses have grown even faster 
than endowment income.” 

Last year, endowment income covered 
only about one-third of the total ex- 
penses of around $42-million. But 15 
years ago, when endowment income 
was only one-third of today's, 42% of 
all expenses were paid from the fund. 

Says Treasurer Cabot sadly, ‘Harvard 
is worth umpty-ump millions—how poor 
we are is lost in the shuffle.” eno 
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The vears biggest truck news 
is right here on this page ! 


AllTruck Built to save you the BIG money ! 


It’s here! A great new line of light, medium and heavy-duty 
INTERNATIONALS from 4,200 to 33,000 Ibs. GVW. They’re all truck, 
with no passenger car components asked to do a truck job... 

with more features than ever for BIG money savings, in 

operating and maintenance costs. 


These new INTERNATIONALS are powered by a range of 10 gasoline 
and LPG engines designed specifically for trucks. They give 

you high power and torque in the normal driving range where you 
can use it —in traffic, heavy going, up hills. And they give you 
this top performance at wear-reducing, money-saving rpm. 


They have smart, functional styling for easy, economical 

maintenance, even on the roughest truck jobs. They have driver- 

saving cabs that let drivers work longer without fatigue. Drive in real comfort! Comfort-angled steering, Hood 
First chance you get, see these good-looking, easy- is low for closeup view ahead. There's “Quiet-ride” acoustic 


: . : roof lining, draft-free door seals in both standard and op 
working, BIG money-saving INTERNATIONAL Trucks. Genel dolena tabs, ple= ¢ wide dusten af cali ond two-tone 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © CHICAGO exterior colors."New deluxe cab has additional color keyed 


interior, deluxe steering wheel, foam rubber seat, fiber 
r & % a glass insulation, deluxe chrome trim 
Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power 
T Ru ¢ K&. MeCormick™ Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


Observe SAFE DRIVING DAY, Thursday, December 1. . . Drive Carefully Always 








YOUR CONTRACTOR TALKS MONEY 
Buildings go up faster when Milcor Celluflor is used. 


“Speedier construction means I’m finished sooner — you’re in 
the building sooner. And it’s not only the floor I’m talking 
about — the whole job moves along faster. As soon as it’s in, 
Celluflor gives sub-contractors plenty of room to do their work 
and store materials and, of course, it’s firesafe. 
“Another thing I like about it—I can use the electrical header 
I want, because Nepco, GE and Walker are all listed by Under- 
writers Laboratories Inc. for use with Celluflor. The way I 
figure, we all save by using Milcor Celluflor.” 

Write for more information. 


+4LAWD STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4041 WEST BURNHAM STREET + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Offices in: Baltimore « Buffalo « Chicago + Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas + Detroit + Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis + New York and St. Lovis. 


Milcor Celluflor gives you 
electricat-outiet availadil- 
ity throw t the floor 
ares. Cells are spaced on 
6” centers, wall to wail, 
to provide unlimited eiec- 
trical flexibility for power, 
telephone, intercommun 
cation, and other special 
ized services — now, and 
in the future. 


MiLCOR cervrurtor 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


... about United Dye & 
Chemical . .. damage award 
against a broker .. . bankers’ 
stock pool. 


Strange indeed is the performance in 
recent weeks of United Dye & Chemi 
cal Corp., which has gained about 
70% in price while stock averages werc 
losing as much as 10%. It's even 
stranger when you know that United 
racked up consistent deficits from 1948 
to 1953, earned only $156,549 last year, 
and hasn't paid a common dividend 
since 1938. There is evidence of in 
sider buying, however, and United Dyc 
Pres. V. D. Dardi admits that ther 
are some deals on the fire “that could 
be profitable for the company.” Street- 
ers think they have two clues to thc 
stock’s recent strength: (1) United 
would like to pey off its preferred issuc 
—with its $882,000 in unpaid accumu 
lated dividends—by exchanging common 
for it. The buying could make the swap 
lock handsomer by boosting the pric 
of the common; (2) a substantial short 
position is “locked in” to United Dyc 
common, and reports say that it i 
practically impossible to borrow th« 
stock. Some holders may have been 
forced to cover their positions at higher 
prices, despite the lesses involved. 


Brokers are thoughtful about th« 
finding of a federal court jury that 
Hayden, Stone & Co. was liable for 
$5,000 damages sought by a forme: 
customer. The customer claimed that 
the brokerage house misled him in a 
stock purchase, said that he had bought 
$29,000 worth of stock in 1951, and 
suffered a $3,888 loss on it. He main 
tained the firm failed to disclose mat 
rial information at the time of purchase 


Bankers like commons: The common 
stock investment pool of the New York 
State savings banks hit a new high in 
net assets as of Sept. 30. The pool, 
called the Institutional Investors Mu 
tual Fund, Inc., had assets of $20.6 
million, up more than 30% in nine 
months. Per share value has risen to 
$1,502, about 50% more than the 
initial subscription price in May, 1953 


Streeters are quoting a “Mark Twain 
market letter” after being reminded of 
the writer's famous crack by Wall 
Street’s Dreyfus & Co. Said Twain, 
“October. This is one of the peculiarly 
dangerous months to speculate in stocks 
in. The others are July, January, Sep- 
tember, April, November, May, March, 
June, December, August, and Febru- 


” 


ary. 
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Shorp, blind turns and 
“S" curves ore killers. 
Engineers eliminate 
such hozards by de- 
signing modern roads 
like the one at the right 
with broad, sweeping 
curves that the driver 
can negotiate safely 
without slowing down. 


Narrow bridges (right) ore dangerous. 
Today engineers design bridges wide 
enough for expected traffic (above). 


Inadequate sight distances such 
os at the right invite disaster. 
Modern highways need the built- 
in safety of long sight distances. 
Engineers eliminated blind spots 
in designing the highway above, 


The Highway 


Is Solving America’s 
Highway Crisis 


America has outgrown its highways. There 
are 58 million vehicles jammed onto a road 
system designed for half that number. No 
one foresaw the tremendous increase in 
weight, volume and speed of traflic—devel- 
opments that make yesterday's good roads 
congested and hazardous for today’s traffic. 


That so many of the concrete roads built 
in the '20s—and even earlier—are still 
serving is a tribute to engineering foresight 
and the durability of the pavement. 


Now a new generation of highway engi- 
neers faces the gigantic task of redesigning 
and rebuilding the nation’s roads. Behind 
the men who'll meet this challenge are years 
of scientific research and engineering analy- 
sis—the teamwork of engineers and scien- 
tists in colleges, government, the Portland 
Cement Association and other organiza- 
tions. This cooperation has produced the 
knowledge and skills to build safer and more 
durable concrete roads than ever before. 


In the next 10 years billions of dollars 
will be invested in a nation-wide highway 
improvement program now being planned. 
Needing attention first are 40,000 miles of 
roads designated by Congress as the Inter- 
state Highway System. Only about 1% of 
the country's road mileage, this network 
carries 20% of the rural traffic and connects 
most of the nation’s large cities. These 
routes are America’s lifelines. Over them 
flow goods and services essential to the 
national welfare and defense. 


In redesigning and rebuilding the Inter- 
state Highway System the highway engi- 
neer’s goal will be safe, economical roads, 
Using low-annval-cost concrete, the safety 
pavement, will help him achieve this goal. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IItinois 


& national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland coment 
Gnd concrete .. . through scientific research end engineering field work 





BRIGHT VELLOW BULLDOZER 


...- AND LIGHT BLUE LEATHER COAT 





Leather coat and accessories by Bonwit-Teller 


how are they AX L_L_I — ate ns 


Ever wonder why bulldozers and other heavy equipment in a matter of hours—not days—to a durable, fashion- 
are so often painted bright yellow? It’s not only for looks able finish. 
it's also for longer life. That yellow contains chromium, 


which helps provide efficient and economical protection 


against the elements, 


Mutual Chemical Division supplies chromium chemicals 
to many industries for these and scores of other uses. 


Chromium is the connection, too, between the machine Add to these the products of the other six divisions of 


and the smart new leather coat and accessories 


shoes, Allied Chemical and you see how almost every home, 


handbag, gloves and belt. The leather was chrome-tanned family, farm and business uses some product of Allied. 


THE 

CENTRAL 

RESEARCH 

LABORATORY 

AND CENTRAL ENGINEERING at Morristown, New 


Jersey, work with research laboratories of each of 
the Divisions to develop new and better processes 
and products 


DIVISIONS PRODUCING 


“Chemicals Vital to American Progress” 
Barrett General Chemical Nitrogen 


Mutual Chemical National Aniline 


Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s good reason for 1955 American men to be concerned about 

overweight. On the average, they weigh about five pounds more for their 
OCT. 29, 1955 height than their 1912 counterparts. (Women weigh about five pounds less— 
thanks, no doubt, to the demands of fashion.) 


Thus preoccupation with fatness is more than just a national fad; it is 
a serious medical problem. That's because there is an almost geometric 
relationship between overweight and longevity: Generally speaking, the 
more obese a man is, the shorter his life will be. 





A BUSINESS WEEK Overweight people are four times as likely to die of diabetes as are 
standard risks. Mortality from chronic nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and coronary disease runs twice normal. And the best longevity records 


are held by men who are underweight. 
SERVICE 


There’s a lot of confusion on overweight—first on what it is, and sec- 
ond, what to do about it. For example, few people realize that being over- 
weight is not necessarily being overfat. A 200-lb. football player may be 
10% or more overweight. Since this extra weight is muscle, it isn’t harmful. 


But 10% extra weight in an older man leading a sedentary life is fat— 
and therefore should be of some concern to him. (Incidentally, men in their 
fifties usually have a fat content 50% greater than men in their twenties.) 


But as most Americans these days know, being overweight and doing 
something permanent about it are two different things. Dieting, of course, 
is essential—but it isn’t always effective. Statistics show that 80% of those 
who successfully reduce regain all or part of their weight within five years. 


But an equally important factor is often overlooked—the expenditure 
of energy through exercise. According to Dr. Jean Mayer, famed French 
nutritionist now at Harvard University, there are two popular misconcep- 
tions in the role exercise plays in weight control: 


* It burns few calories for the time expended. 


¢ It always automatically increases appetite and food intake in the over- 
weight—thus canceling out lost poundage. 


Both ideas are false, says Mayer. On the first point, he says that ex- 
penditure of energy is cumulative. Thus the idea that “a pound of fat can 
be worked off only by splitting wood for seven hours” implies that it must 
all be done at once. 


Actually, says Mayer, you will lose that pound over a two-week period 
if you devote a half-hour a day to splitting wood. Likewise, all other 
physical activity has its effect on the over-all weight pattern—even when 
taken in small doses. 


Mayer’s studies show that the average sedentary executive can burn up 
from 500 to 600 calories per hour by any physical activity beyond the 
“resting” level. 


On the second point, Mayer has this to say: 


An increase in food intake follows exercise only under limited condil- 
tions—principally in people of normal weight. Overweight people are more 
likely to draw their energy from fat and from increased metabolism. 


In other words, according to Dr. Mayer, overweight people have two 
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alternatives if they want to reduce and stay that way: either (1) go through 
life slightly hungry and on a constant diet; or (2) take regular exercise and 
eat normally to keep their weight constant. 


Keep in mind that hard physical work and tiring activity are two differ- 
ent things, in terms of energy expenditure. Your busiest day in the office 
won't come close to burning the calories a farmer will lose in an ordinary 
day in his fields. 


If you are overweight, don’t go on a diet or start a pattern of strenuous 
exercise on your own. Consult your doctor, and follow the plan he gives 
you. Remember that weight is strictly an individual matter. And so are 
the means of treating it. 


—_—e— 


The recording companies have lately brought out a rash of reissues on 
older jazz and swing, as well as new releases on “modern” jazz. Here’s a 
rundown on some of the more outstanding recent albums: 


* A new Dave Brubeck Quartet release, called Jazz—Red Hot and Cool 
(Columbia) was recorded at New York’s Basin Street night club. 


¢ Three new albums by Louis Armstrong and his All Stars (including 
Trummy Young, Barney Bigard, Velma Middleton) are Satch Plays Fats 
(Columbia), which includes only Fats Waller tunes; and Louis Armstrong at 
the Crescendo (Decca), in two volumes, each a 12-in. LP. - 


* Inside Sauter-Finegan (RCA Victor) is mostly experimental modern 
music, but contains some standards played in unusual fashion. 


* Charlie Barnet’s 1947 Town Hall Jazz Concert (Columbia) includes 
renditions of his famed “Cherokee” and “Caravan.” 


* Lunceford Special (Columbia) has 12 tunes by the old Jimmie Lunceford 
band—including “White Heat” and “Ain’t She Sweet.” 


* Two outstanding vocal albums are Marlene Dietrich At the Cafe de 
Paris in London, with introduction by Noel Coward (Columbia); and 36 


Original Recordings of Bing Crosby (Decca), made between 1934 and 1949. 


The credit card has spread to motels. One national chain, the Congress 
of Motor Hotels, issues a free card allowing holders to charge accommoda- 
tions in any of its motels. All members of the chain must meet minimum 
standards of cleanliness, facilities, and the like. 


Note for air travelers: Domestic airlines this month changed the days 
of the week on which their family-fare plan is effective. Eastern, National, 
TWA, and United offer the reduced rate on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; American Airlines’ plan runs from Monday noon to Thursday 
noon. 


On these days, you can take your wife along for half fare, provided you 
buy a first-class, round-trip ticket for yourself. She must accompany you 
only on the first half of the trip. Her ticket is good for a year. 


—se— 


State tax collections in 1955 hit a new high of $11.6-billion—almost 
three times what they were in 1942, according to the Commerce Clearing 
House. CCH says that 27 states have more than tripled their tax collections. 
Florida tops the list with a five-fold increase. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Det. 29, 1965, lssue—Business Week, 380 W. 48nd Bt., New Yerk, N. Y. 





in the electronically made 


U.S. 
VIBRA-LESS 
V-BELT 


The new U. S. VIBRA-LESS Belt brings new efficiency to 
washing machines, driers, belt-driven fans, air conditioners, 
machine tools, grinders and a host of other applications. 
Electronic tension and a new molding method are the 
reasons why. 

Electronic Tension process builds the pulling cords into 
the belt by error-proof electronics, instead of by mechanical 
means. All cords are placed and spaced with scientific accu- 
racy —to guarantee that each pulls its full share of the load, 
thereby prolonging belt life. Each cord is of equal tightness, 
for exact uniformity and greater reliability. 

And along with Electronic Tension, “U. S.” has intro- 


Mechanical Goods Division 


duced a new method of molding which produces a smooth 
surface with no high spots or imperfections. Consider what 
this means to high-precision machinery. 

The new U. S. VIBRA-LESS Belt is so superbly accurate 
and uniform in construction that it runs with a smoothness 
and a silence never before encountered on a V-Belt drive. 
It reduces wear and tear on pulleys and bearings, prolonging 
belt life and drive life, and the equipment on which it is 
used. VIBRATION IS IMPERCEPTIBLE, thanks to the un- 
failing accuracy of these new developments, More informa- 
tion is obtainable through any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales 
Offices. Or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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SMALL BUSINESS offers design and development of prototypes as one of its major contributions to nation’s 
economy. At Pattern Products Manufacturing Company, Detroit, C. A. Warner, Sales Engineering Director (left), 
reviews new product design with R. J. Bennett, Chief Production Engineer. 


How American industry can profit from skills 


Partnership of small and large business in defense work pays off in expanded talents and facilities 
at successful Detroit company—now ready to serve other manufacturers 


During the Korean conflict, when the Pattern Products 
Manufacturing Company of Detroit accepted its first Gen- 
eral Electric defense subcontract, it had only eighteen 
people working in a single small plant. It was one of the 
17,000 subcontractors and supplies that teamed with G.E. 
in defense work—and a good example of small businesses 
that made up 80% of the firms helping with General Elec- 
tric defense production, 

Small business meets the test. Pattern Products 
was first asked by G.E. to manufacture a special screw jack 
It wasn't an easy assignment. General Electric 
furnished the highly complex design, but the part required 
precision workmanship. And it was needed fast. 

Putting its operation on a 24-hour basis, the company 
came through. And when G.E.’s Aeronautic and Ordnance 
Systems operation received the first shipment on time, 
the part was found to meet all of G.E.’s exacting re- 
quirements 
Success leads to expansion. Following this initial 
test, Pattern Products received other G-E orders. To meet 


assembly 


this demand—and that of other manufacturers attracted 
by its expanding reputation—the company bought and 
re-equipped two new plants out of reinvested capital, 
hired 109 new people. Their gross sales jumped almost 
450% from 1950 to '54. They now stand at an impressive 
2,078,000. 

Defense production today stil! 
of the Pattern Products Company's output. But although 
G.E.’s A&OS was its first and still 
accounts for 35% of its business—-most orders now come 
from a wide range of aircraft and associated industries 
which use the small company’s skills in various applica- 
tions differing from G.E.’s. 

G-E help for small business is typified by Pattern 
Products’ success. This small company, with skills and 
facilities developed through working with G.E., is now a 
more valuable member of America’s production team . . . 
one more example of the partnership between large and 
small business which keeps America healthy in peace and 
formidable in war. 049-5 


accounts for most 


major customer 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E RADAR SYSTEM part requires machining of close toler- PRECISION TECHNIQUES, such as this boring of aircraft 
ances by subcontractor. On-the-spot conferences at Pattern hydraulic system body from aluminum forged billet, helped 
Products bring together skills of men trained in defense orders build company’s reputation, increased its value to industry 


mone company learned as a G-E subcontractor 


CAN SMALL BUSINESSES 


7 HELP YOU? 
~7 
Thousands of small businesses, 
like Pattern Products Manufac- 
turing Co., have furnished Gen- 
eral Electric with practically 
every kind of skill and services as 
defense subcontractors and sup 
pliers. Many of these companies 
have available production ca 
ort pacity, created in large part by 
; ' : ; the reduction of defense orders 
4 Ls ; since the Korean War peak. This 
= means that they may be able to 
apply their skills to help you with 
your production 


GN-TIME DELIVERY, important for both COMPANY'S PRESIDENT hi... i) as 
defense and non-defense orders at Pattern Harold E. Hurkett credits G.E. with for subcontracting, please write 
Products, is assured by close control of key role in helping firm's growth 


“ us on your letterhead stating in 
schedules on board shown here. Sales climbed 450% from 1950to 1954 as much detail as possible the 


type of services or skills you re 
quire. We will be glad to suggest 
several small businesses who have 
done similar work for us and may 
be able to help you. Write to 
EXPANDED FACILITIES— Cc. W. Bryant, Manufacturing 
now housed in three modern Services Division, General Elec 
plants, like one on left—-make tric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
Pattern Products even more York 22, New York 
valuable as a defense subcon 
tractor, help increase its con 
tribution to America’s peace- 
time industry 
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CANADA 


Guiding Hand on 20-Year Growth 


y 


rad 
c+ 
. e 1935 C. D. Howe’s hand first grasps a rein of 
' Canadian economy. Elected to House of Commons, 
appointed to Cabinet, he reorganizes transport 
preparing part of base for. . 


1940 |. . demands of wartime economy. As 
Supply Minister, he speeds industry to war through 
tax write-offs, directs much cf $700-million war 
plant program. 


1944 High strategy demands atomic fuel and 

aluminum. So Howe gives Alcan massive aid, founds 

“at age tbe uranium supply company. But already 
e's planning peace economy .. . 


1946... and, as Reconstruction Minister, he 
pushes Canada toward high prosperity, using tax 
aids, government plant sales as economic regula- 
tors to forestall inflation. 


1951 Wor in Korea means a new department, 
Defense Production, with Howe in charge. Through 
capital cost deduction scheme he aids defense 
expansion. 


1954 seit pressing for economic gains, Howe 
bocks GATT, seeks freer world trade, signs new 
trade agreements for Canada with Japan, Spain, 
Portugal. 


“wen Four Cabinet members from and the U.S. closer in peace and war Howe's retirement. He says he will 


Washington went to Ottawa last 
month to meet with their Canadian 
opposites, they heard blunt talk about 
Canada’s feelings on matters like U.S 
disposal of wheat im countries that 
Canada considers potential markets. 

Doing most of the talking for the 
Canadians, and uninhibited by diplo- 
niceties, was Canada’s Massa- 
chusetts-born Minister of Trade & 
Commerce, C. D. Howe 

As a native of the U.S. but a natural 
ized Canadian citizen, Howe feels he 
can talk strongly to Americans without 
the slightest qualm. Meeting Americans 
on equal terms—whether by phone, or 
face-to-face on his frequent visits to 
Washington—Howe, with his tough un- 
inhibited talk, has helped bring Canada 


mati 


180 Canada 


than even their proximity would war- 
rant. 

Through the years of World War II, 
when Canadian industry leaped ahead 
through forced expansion, and in the 
years since then, while U.S. business 
has rushed north to share in the Cana- 
dian boom, Howe has fought for, won, 
and held U.S. confidence in Canada. 
¢ Free World Record—F or 20 vears, he 
has been a Canadian Cabinet minister. 
This span of experience probably makes 
him the only man in the world to hold 
such a great and enduring influence 
over any free country’s economic de- 
velopment during these last two dec- 
ades 

This week, as he observed this anni- 
versary, Canadians speculated about 


stick around as long as he feels as well 
as he does now. But it’s probable he 
will step down within two or three 
years. And Canadians agree that no one 
man can replace him. 

Howe holds two portfolios. He is 
Minister of Trade & Commerce and 
Minister of Defense Production. Un- 
der him are a mouthful of agencies and 
government corporations—the wheat 
marketing agency, the atomic energy 
program, Trans-Canada Air Lines, and 
the government-owned synthetic rubber 
monopoly. 

Driven by wartime’s necessity, and 
by his intense desire to make his 
adopted land a world power, Howe has 
helped build Canada into an industrial 
nation. He has done this by direct 
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Paint applied to its maximum film thickness by the usual spray Same paint applied by the DeVilbiss Hot-Spray method pro- 


method (cold) looks like this in front of a powerful spotlight. duces far greater coverage with ao heavier coat, as the glass 


Note coverage. 


panel on right chows. 


Demonstration on glass proves DeVilbiss 


Hot Spray cuts finishing costs 


DeVilbiss Hot-Spray system is foolproof; 
adapts to multiple gun hook-ups. Hot 
water from master heater (1) heats paint 
in exchangers (2); heat-jacketed hose 
assemblies (3) keep paint hot right up 
to guns, assuring uniform viscosity at all 
times at each gun. 


Now, using a DeVilbiss Paint Heater, one coat sprayed hot generally 
covers better than two or more cold-sprayed coats! More paint 
reaches a surface and stays there . . . because thinning paint with 
heat — rather than with solvent — permits application of higher solid- 
content material for heavier coats and greatly reduced overspray. 


This superior finishing method saves up to 50% in material and 
labor costs; may be used on all types of products — from autos, 
furniture, and appliances to military tanks, For facts on how much the 
DeVilbiss Paint Heater can save you, call your DeVilbiss supplier! 


TKE DeVitsiss COMPANY FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Santa Clara, Calif. ¢ Barrie, Ontario D £E Vi L B i S S 


London, England 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Write for Bulletin 1£-114 for complete data on DeVILBISS HOT SPRAY 





TO 
LEHIGH 


High Efficiency 
Warehousing and 
Distribution 


In storing and moving goods to 
market, keen sighted men choose 
the Lehigh way. Lehigh offers not 
only the latest warehousing and 
fast delivery services, but new con- 
cepts of aid to marketers. 

Our 35 years of specialized ex- 
perience are at your disposal for 
solving warehousing service prob- 
lems in & manner that meets your 
particular needs, Leading manu- 
facturers have found Lehigh serv- 
ices more efficient and less costly 
than operating their own warehouse 
and delivery fleets. 

Our five modern warehouses and 
spot delivery fleets in the New York 
area put you in the world’s richest 
market and seaport. In the booming 
south, commercial and industrial 
leaders benefit by the convenient 
Lehigh space, facilities and services 
in both Richmond and Atlanta. Our 
huge Horseheads center in upstate 
New York is an ideal location for 
multi-market distribution, process- 
ing-—even manufacturing. Our 
unique tank farm at Bayonne, N.J., 
unloads bulk liquids, stores and re- 
packs for low cost distribution, Be 
far-sighted. LOOK at the Lehigh 
story. Write, phone or wire. 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Telephones: 
(N. 3.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. Y.) REctor 2.3338 


182 Canada 
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INVESTIGATING their country’s industrial growth, much of it achieved under Howe's 
direction, are these members of Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


action, when a matter was under his 
jurisdiction; by advice and persuasion 
when it was not. His foes call him an 
“economic dictator.” A fellow member 
of the cabinet says he’s a “national 
monument we're all proud of.” 


|. The First Million 


Clarence Decatur Howe was born 
Jan. 15, 1886, at Waltham, Mass., the 
son of a carpenter. He can remember 
no time of his life when he did not 
want to be an engineer. Helping earn 
his tuition by working on construction 
jobs, he took an engineering degree in 
1907 at Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology. 

Howe's Canadian saga began in 1908. 

He went north to become a $2,000-a- 
year professor of civil engineering at 
Dalhousie University, in Nova Scotia. 
* Rapid Rise—By 1913, his reputation 
won him the $5,000-a-year job as chief 
engineer for Canada’s Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Howe took out citizen- 
ship papers, and moved to Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont 

He stayed only three years with the 
government, that time, and it was 19 
years before he returned. 

Through those intervening years, un- 
til 1935, Howe organized and built 
up his own consultant engineering firm, 
C. D. Howe & Co., in Port Arthur, 
Ont 

It wasn’t long before he made his 
first million dollars and became famed 
for his work on grain elevators, harbors, 
bridges, and factories. He knew first- 
hand the broad lines of Canada’s econ- 
omy when, in 1935, the late Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King persuaded 
him to run for Parliament. 

Howe won his seat as King’s Liberals 
won control from the Conservative gov- 


‘ 


ernment, and Howe joined the Cana- 
dian Cabinet as Minister of Railways 
& Canals and Minister of Marine. 

At 49, a millionaire and a renowned 
engineer, he sold his business, and the 
second part of his career began. 

He looked around the country, with 
his eye on the fields that came under 
his jurisdiction, then plunged into his 
new work, 


ll. Out of Depression . . . 


Politics on the local level, he felt, 
handicapped Canadian harbor develop- 
ment. ¢ he merged individual harbor 
boards into one federal board, control- 
ling all major pm with the exception 
of Toronto. Then, backed by his engi- 
neer’s experience in harbor work, he 
began modernizing the ports. 
¢ No Doctrinaire—To link the country 
with better air services, he founded the 
government’s Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
It was a mixture of U.S. knowhow and 
Canadian capital. Private Canadian 
capital didn’t want to back such an air 
network. So Howe showed that though 
he’s an advocate of free enterprise, he 
is not averse to putting the government 
into business when free enterprise 
won't, or can’t, do the job. 

He found the government-owned 
Canadian National Railways bankrupt. 
So he reorganized it into a business-like 
operation, replaced its trustees with a 
seven-man directorate, wiped off “ficti- 
tious debts.” 

But whatever energy Howe put into 
affairs that came within his range, 
Canada’s industry generally remained 
stagnant through the depression- 
wracked 1930s. The industry that had 
grown during and after World War I 
—copper and zinc refining, steelmaking, 
pulp and paper production, auto as- 
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Expanded Metal Truck Bed Shaves 2 tons 


off Vehicle Weight! 


Smart company! To solve the problem of 
state truck-weight limitations, this cost- 
and-profit-conscious steel warehouse not 
only reduced vehicle weight by 2 tons, but 
also increased pay loads proportionately, 
and solved the problem of drainage at 
the same time! How? By using rugged 
Wheeling Expanded Metal for truck beds! 


Could you benefit from a material that" 
provides lighter weight at no sacrifice of 
strength plus free passage of heat, light, 
sound and air? 

Look into versatile Wheeling ExM. For 
bins, racks, partitions, walkways, furniture 
... it’s the creative metal of 1,001 uses, 
Send for full details today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY + WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston 
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Wheeling ExM truck bed 
stocked by Morrison Steel Co. 
New Brunswick, N 


PS. Wheeling also manufactures Expanded 
Metal in a variety of heavy gauges for use in rein- 
forcing concrete and building construction. Also a 
full line of Wheeling Metal Lath and Accessories. 
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tae silicones 
make things “let go!” 


LOOK AT the benefits 


Automobile tires and countless other rubber products are now sped 
from their molds and dies with the deft assistance of LINDE Silicones. 
They are not only “slippery” but extremely heat-resistant, with a pecu- 
liar reluctance to react chemically with other materials. And a little goes 
a long way. 

Applied to hot-metal patterns, LinDE Silicones make them separate 
easily from thin sand molds in the shell-molding process—widely used 
today for precise casting of many metals. 

Even red-hot glassware, in infinite shapes, is quickly freed from, 
molds treated with these man-made silicone “release agents” —which also 
reduce glass-factory soot, and further improve operation of shear blades 
and chutes, 

You can see why more and more manufacturers are using LINDE 
Silicone release agents (L-45 Series) to say “Let go!” Clean and fast! 

For these and many more uses of versatile silicones, the broad indus- 
trial background of Linpe and other Divisions of UNion CanBipEe makes 
LINDE particularly qualified to help you. Inquiries are welcome. Address 
Dept. K105. 
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for silicones 
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30 East 42nd Street (773 New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
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sembly, building materials, chemicals, 
and textiles—achieved little through the 
thirties. Still, Howe's reorganization of 
transport laid part of the base for what 


was to come. 


iil. ... and Into War 


And what came was World War II. 
On the depression-battered industrial 
base, Canada built factories that were 
to turn out $10-billion worth of war 
supplies. Soon after Canada entered 
World War Il, Howe gave up the 
Transport Dept., became Minister of 
Munitions & Supply, and headed for 
even greater things. 

“We had to start new plants and pep 
up existing plants,” he says. “We 
really had industry moving.” 

In two years industry converted to 
war. New plants sprang up to make 
machine tools, clectrical apparatus, 
chemicals, roller bearings, synthetic rub- 
ber, high-octane gasoline. Steel capac- 
ity was doubled. Aluminum capacity 
increased fivefold. Aircraft and ship- 
building industries grew so rapidly from 
such small beginnings that they were 
virtually new fields for Canada. 

During the war, some $3.5-billion 
was invested in plants and war equip- 
ment. The government assisted or 
financed about half of that. It spent 
$700-million itself, about 75% of that 
for government-owned plants, and it 
encouraged industry expenditure of 
$l-billion by tax credits on plant de- 
preciation and tooling costs. e big- 
gest write-off went, on Howe’s responsi- 
ility, to Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
The company got a write-off of $164- 
million on its $185-million plant ex- 
pansion at Arvida, Que. 
¢ Where Credit Falls—Looking back 
over the records, it’s impossible to dis- 
cover precisely which of the new meas- 
ures that Howe put into effect were his 
own ideas, which were the ideas of oth- 
ers. 

For example, the wartime fast tax 
write-off regulations were put before 
Parliament by the Finance Minister. 
But Howe had a great deal to do with 
angen. the measure. And, once the 
aws were passed, it was his job, as 
Munitions & Supply Minister, to de- 
cide which companies were eligible for 
write-offs. 

One thing you can credit to Howe is 
the job of getting the Canadian govern- 
ment into the wartime uranium mining 
business. Through the early war years 
the government's National Research 
Council was able to conduct only re- 
search in atomics. But in 1944, Howe, 
as Supply Minister, set up under his 
department the government-owned El- 
dorado Mining & Refining Ltd. It 
supplied uranium for the World War II 
atomic bomb program. 

But Howe himself takes no credit 
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What do you see’... 


the young girl 
or 


the old woman ? 


(Can you see both?) 


How long did it take you to find the other? 


Or, are you tied to one view? 


Business and industrial problems also can be 
seen in different ways. But the competitive position 
of your firm may depend on how quickly you can 


see new solutions for old problems. 


ADL’s technologists have an outside point of 
view. The analytic skill of ADL scientists comple- 


ments your seasoned business judgment on your 


Product Research (consumer, industrial) 
Industrial Economics Food and Flavor 


Product Improvement + 
Nuclear Science 


Adapted trom W. £. Hilt 


operations and your product line. With their help, 


your problems often can be turned into profits. 


*For an explanation, write for our book- 
let on “Problem Solving — The Busi- 
nessman’s Guide to Seeing Alternatives.” 


Arthur D.Little, Inc. 


Creative Technology Since 1886 
34 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Offices and Laboratories 
Cambridge, Mass. + San Francisco 
New York City * Chicage 


Industrial Chemistry + Advanced Equipment + Business Research + Metallurgy 
Industrial Design + 


Process Engineering Domestic and Overseas Avea Development 


Biological and Medical Sciences + Operations Research + Mechanical Engineering + Investors Advisory Service + Diversification Guidance «+ Applied Mathematics 





We have a house to put in order... 


E HAVE A HOUSE to put in order... and it’s the 
house where America lives. 


Of our country’s many million homes, more than | out 
of every 10 are out-and-out slums. Nearly one-half of 
all American dwellings are in poor to “fair” condition, 
and urgently need basic repairs. 


Something must be done—both to correct the slums 
of today and prevent the slums of tomorrow. 


How do slums start? Usually just one house starts to 
slide downhill and soon a whole block changes. Pride is 
lost. Other houses are neglected, decay spreads. 


So the 20 million homes in need of basic repair and 
improvements deserve equal attention. The time to stop 
the spreading blight of slums is before it starts. 


What's your stake in stopping slums? 


If you think your town is different, just look around you 
. + If you think slums only affect persons who live in 
them, think again. 


Slums raise taxes and lower property values of the 
whole town. They raise rates of crime, delinquency and 
disease. Everyone has a real stake in stopping slums. 
And that includes you as e businessman. 


Your firm is certainly dependent on the welfare of the 
community where you do business. But it’s more than 
good business—it's good citizenship to take part in efforts 
aimed at civic improvements. It's the responsibility of 
every business. 


What can your firm do? The answer to America’s hous- 
ing problems starts with individuals. But to roll back 
slums is such a big job it’s going to take more than indi- 
vidual effort. It will need the cooperation of your busi- 
ness and many others. 


Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start 
made. Others can be remodeled and made to conform 
to better living standards. So it is up to you to support 
every sound program which seeks adequate housing for 
all our people. 


New help is now available 


There is a new national, non-profit organization called 
A.C.T.1.0.N.—The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—which is designed to help all individuals 
or groups interested in putting America’s house in order. 


Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.LO.N. is and proposes to do. It lists bocklets, 
research, check-lists, and other material which can help 
you. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


American Council To Improve Our Meighborhoods 





for any of these things. Instead, he 
says, “they were the ideas of our team.” 
¢ Dangerous Drawback—Yet, despite 
this apparent modesty, from the war- 
time period comes Howe's reputation 
as an economic dictator 

He is impatient with the democratic 
processes of government. That, cer- 
tainly, can be an alarming and danger- 
ous drawback in a man’s character. But 
its danger is considerably lessened in 
Howe's case because of his modesty, be 
cause he has shown that he has no driv 
ing ambition to be No. 1 man in the 
government, and because of his wide 
ranging knowledge of the fields he 
handles 

Still, his impatience with the forms 
of parliamentary democracy remains. 
If he figures his department should take 
a particular course in its work, he hates 
to explain himself to Parliament. This, 
he feels, is wasting time. Once he takes 
action on a new policy, and once time 
proves that his action was correct, he 
cannot understand why anyone might 
want to question him when he makes 
his next move. 

What it adds up to is a “father- 
knows-best” attitude. It alarms some, 
infuriates others, sometimes gets Howe 
into difficulties 

But men who worked under Howe 
during World War II remember his 
actions as courageous. He gambled, 
won, and few questioned him then. 
¢ Planning for Peace—Toward the end 
of the war he organized the Recon- 
struction Dept. Its task was to con- 
vert the economy from war to peace 

Even before V-E Day, he was chart- 
ing ways to keep together the industrial 
complex that had grown in Canada, to 
make sure that it would not fall apart 
even though its capacity far exceeded 
prewar requirements. 

In Parliament, he “tabled” a White 
Paper that set forth his ideas on how 
Canada’s growth should be directed 
through (1) a high level of employment 
and high income, (2) capital spending, 
(3) development of natural resources, 
and (4) encouragement of exports. To 
achieve what he sought, Howe pro 
moted fast tax write-offs for new invest- 
ment in peacetime industry and began 
disposing of government-owned — 
and equipment to private imdustry. 
Once again, his Reconstruction & Sup- 
ply Dept. had control of these fields 

In less than two years after V-J Day, 
his department authorized fast tax 
write-offs for $1.4-billion worth of in- 
vestment and sold about half the go 
ernment’s war plants 

‘We knew we had 
savs Howe 


several baits,” 
“We sold some plants for 
cost. For some, we got 
more than we paid. We averaged out 
about 65¢ to the dollar.” 

¢ Controlling Hand—The tax write 
offs gave him regulation over the early 


conversion 
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Barber-Greene Ditchers have set the pace for digging in any soil... in any season 


- « « at the lowest cost per foot of trench. 
Ditcher line extends from 30” deep and 2% 


ing range of the Barber-Greene 
wide up to 8’ deep, 24” wide. 
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Fast moving ditcher 
pays off on more jobs 


As new communities spring up out- 
side large urban centers, today’s 
trenching jobs are scattered over a 
much wider area. Now, in addition 
to high-speed digging, profitable 
trenching operation depends on high- 
speed job-to-job travel. 

To trim travel time to a minimum, 
Barber-Greene has built a rugged 
ditcher on a four-wheel drive carrier 
with a 45 m.p.h. road speed. Fast to 
the job, this ditcher has three intec- 


changeable digging widths—permits 
the operator to quickly match the 
trench size to the job requirement. 
Each year with more and more gas, 
water, electric and telephone lines 
going underground, utility companies 
and trenching contractors every- 
where are relying on this efficient, 
low-cost ditcher to meet the stepped- 
up demand for fast, economical 
service trenching. For information, 
without obligation, write... 


Greene. 
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Pick a winning system 


to recover industrial dusts 


The profits to be realized from the recovery 
of valuable industrial dusts rest in the top percent 
of collection efficiency. 


The odds in favor of realizing that extra 

efficiency may well be best with Buell equipment... 
for Buell has specialized for more than two decades 

in delivering top efficiency, continuously. It’s never just 
a matter of “beginner's luck” during the first 

month of operation. 


Write today for brochure: The Collection 

and Recovery of Industrial Dusts. No obligation. 
Dpt. 30-J, Buell Engineering Company, 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, 

New York. 


ae Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
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postwar economy. Tax write-off priori- 
ties went to companies that necded 
badly to modernize or expand so they 
could provide employment, goods for 
export, or materials for national devel 
opment. He persuaded other, less es 
sential, industries to delay capital 
investment by hinting that they, too, 
would eventually get fast tax write-offs. 
Through this means of economic regu 
lation, Howe tried to control postwar 
inflation and he managed also to pro 
long the capital investment boom. 

Canadian industry rounded out hori 
zontally and vertically. Canada became 
a manufacturer of jet airplanes, diesel 
locomotives, new auto parts, road build 
ing and oil well equipment. 


IV. The No. 2 Man 


With the economy doing well, 
Prime Minister King decided to retire 
in 1948, and the Liberals needed a 
new leader. Friends tried to persuade 
Howe to make himself available. But 
he insisted on supporting Louis St 
Laurent for the job 

In the new Cabinet, Howe was 
Trade & Commerce Minister. And he 
rapidly became a power in this field, 
too. When he took over, the dollar 
shortage had just forced Canada to 
cut her imports, About the same time, 
the General Agreement on Trade & 
Tariffs was pronounced, and Howe be- 
came one of its most fervent advocates. 

In a nation whose exports and im 
perts total about one-third of the gross 
national product, being trade minister 
is a tough job. It’s even tougher when 
(1) there seems to be no letup in the 
trade deficit with the U.S., (2) good 
world harvests cause wheat to pile up, 
(3) cheap-labor countries threaten to 
underseli Canada in world markets, and 
put a free-trader like Howe to the wall, 
and (4) manufactured goods become 
increasingly hard to export, particularly 
to the U.S., which is satished to buy 
raw materials and semi-finished goods. 
¢ New Round of War—Events gave 
Howe less than two years to concen 
trate on his new field. Shooting broke 
out in Korea. Howe again organized 
a second department, Defense Produc- 
tion, and turned the economy to war. 

“We built up aircraft again. Pro- 
vided plants to build instruments and 
engines. Got another round of steel 
and aluminum expansion,” he says. 

And wher Korea was over, the gov 
ernment, with Howe overseeing much 
of what was done, again disposed of 
some of its new plants to private in- 
dustry. 


V. A New Star Rises 


To meet the cold war's demands, 
Howe maintained his Defense Produc- 
tion Dept., but he was still able to give 
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plenty of time to the Trade Dept Here, 
he met increased agitation from pro- 
tectionists. But this has been only one 
of his troubles lately This year, he 
has received two setbacks from within 
the Cabinet and his own party 

One defeat involved a plan for speed 
ing the work of Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd., the cross-Canada gas line 
Ihe second concerned his request for 
indefinite extension of emergency 
pewers as Defense Production Minis 
ter 

The pipeline’s promoters told Howe 
they couldn't raise "private capital to 
lay pipe through uneconomic segments 
ilong the wa They asked for gov- 
ernment guarantee of their bonds, and 
Howe agreed to obtain this 

But in the Cabinet, Finance Minis 
t Walter FE. Harris velled “Whoa!” 
He asked the Bank of Canada to study 
the proposal and Howe's idea was 
crapped 
¢ Successor?—In the squabble, Harris’ 
rising influence was plain He was 
only the obscure Minister of Immigra 
tion until last year. Now he is spoken 
of as possibly the next Prime Minister 
BW —Apr 16°55,p178) 

Soon after the Cabinet fight, Harris 
announced creation of a Royal Com 
mission to study Canada’s economi 
prospects. Part of Harris’ motivation 
here is to sec whether Canada’s indus 
trial growth—much of it under Howe 
has been economic Howe, still irri- 
tated by his defeat over the pipeline 
deal, first ordered his men not to co- 
operate with the commission, but has 
ince softened this order 

Close on the heels cf that came 
Howe's unsuccessful bid for continued 
emergency powers L hese powers gave 
him the right to seize plants, allocate 
ommodities, force industry to take 
defense contracts 
¢ Political Punch—lhe Conservatives 
ra ped Howe's “indefinite” extension 
request as an issue, said he was asking 
for unnecessary dictatorial power. They 
tarted a filibuster. Howe quietly told 
Prime Minister St. Laurent that he 
would agree to a three-year limit on 
extension of his power Then he went 
off on a fishing trip. While he was 
gone, the Liberals unexpectedly made 
public Howe's behind-the-scenes agree 
ment with St. Laurent The filibuster 
ended ther but Howe returned 
furious. It was poor politics, he said, 
to give in in the middle of a filibuster, 
ind ‘t would have been better to let 
the Conservatives talk themselves out 

Once again it was largely his impa- 
tience with the forms of democratic gov 
ernment that got him into troublk 
When an assistant drafted his request, 
he says, he didn’t give a second thought 
to the world “indefinite.” Again, his 
main reason for wanting the extension 
of the powers was to free himself from 
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EMPLOYMENT 


a Pesition Vacant 


Works Maneger—for a light metal manutactur- 
ing operation with 1400 employees. Mid-Weat 
Company Must have mechanical skille—an 
M ©. degree preferred. Record of good planni 
and management a requisite, Send resume « 
salary expectations to P-8074, Business Week. 


s==m== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
An ftacy, Protitable Sideline. All your customers 


buy Christmas carde—for business and per- 
sonal wee. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
ined Chrietmas greetings for those whe want 
something diferent.” No other line like it. Be- 
leetion of 192 exclusive designs, including 46, 
especially for business firme—all with custom- 
ers name Wide price range. Up to $6 to $756 
commission on each eale, Full or part time. For 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old-estab- 
lished firm, write Prowese Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
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View Pres. or Gen'l sales mer. Age 36, pres. 
employed as ORM 18 branches 70 salesmen at 
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co's ete. Leve to handle big ones myself, No 
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desired-—will travel, PW-7999, Business Week 
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specialty backed Oe yeere of expertence. Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Cerporation, 3130 West 42 Street, New 
York 346, New York, 

Your Book Publiched Promptly. We con edit, 
design, print, distribute and promote your book 
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patent pending and patented producta available 
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engineers 
in product diversification specializing in foreign 
developed and fully engineered products to fit 
your program. Substantial savings in engineer 
ing time and development expense. We invite 
your inquiry, Ampower Corporation, 66 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York 


Exploded 

and inetruction manuals; commercial or gov- 

ernment contract. Our highly skilled staff works 

from prints of engineering drawings or from 

parte, Rush and critical assignments are our 

specialty. The Mischka Company. Burlington, 
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Get Netional Magazine Publicity. We develop, 
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ences, 58-8118, Business eek 
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for sale or lease. Modern brick building, over 
6,000 square feet. Exceiient location in Vin- 
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For Sale or leave. 300,000 sq. ft. of floor 

One bidg. 466 ft. long-—-134 ft. wide-—? floors, 
60,000 aq. ft. on each floor. Other separate bidgs 
from 16,000 aa. ft. to 100,000 aq, ft. All brick 
construction, cement and wood floors, sprinkler 
ayetem, wired for 100 & 660. 4 oll high pressure 
boilers 260 ibe, Filter bedse—cap. of filtering 
2,000,000 gals. of weter a day. ideal for heavy 
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Approximately 10 miles from BE. & West Super 
highway now under construction to connect 
with N. ¥. highway. 60 miles from Bosten-—46 
miles from Springfleld—40 miles from Frovi- 
dence-—170 miles from New York. FS-#102, 
Business Week 
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having to go to Parliament for every 
O. K. that he assumes Parliament will 
give him, anyway. 

But there was morc to it than Howe’s 
impatience. Part of his _ troubles 
stemmed from his failure to seek alter- 
natives to the deal proposed by the 
pipeline promoters. Another part of his 
troubles came because he was accus- 
tomed to almost complete Cabinet sup- 
port for his policies. He had not ad- 
justed himself to the fact that three of 
his strongest supporters in the Cabinet 
had resigned nor to the simultaneous 
rise of Harris’ influence. 


The Place He Filled 


Though his impatience with demo- 
cratic le is a clear drawback, 
Canadians are ready to admit that their 
nation would have been a weaker land 
if Howe had not been around. 

¢ Evaluation—Says one of Howe's for 
mer $l-a-year men, now senior officer 
of a large corporation: “Canada just 
wouldn't have been as far advanced 
industrially if Howe hadn't come.” 

It seems likely that Canada’s primary 
industries (iron ore, aluminum reduc 
tion) and its secondary industries 
(steel, chemicals) would have far less 
than their present capacity but for 
Howe's work. They owe a lot of their 
resent strength to expansions that 
lowe urged on them, to the fast tax 
write-offs and government loans he 
proposed for them 

“He filled a void,” says another of 
his former $l-a-year men. This gets 
you into the elusive area of that in 
tangible thing called business confi 
dence. Canadian businessmen have 
had confidence in Howe through two 
decades of growth. As an engineer hc 
worked for many of them. And when 
he was a wartime Cabinet minister, 
many of them worked for him. Their 
confidence in him grew deeper. 

Today, the talk around Ottawa is 
that he and Prime Minister St. Laurent 
have agreed to step down together. 
This probably will be after the next 
election, expected around 1957. 
¢ What's Left Undone—Before he 
steps out of the picture, Howe will 
undertake no large projects comparable 
to those of the past. 

Though his retirement isn’t far off, 
Howe’s boldness, a top Liberal says, 
hasn’t weakened. If he sees gambles 
ahead he will continue to take them. 
His attitude is, as expressed in one of 
his recent phone conversations with 
another official: “All of us have to 
stick our damn necks out once in a 
while.” 

Howe is still an uncompromising 
optimist. There may be ups and 
downs ahead, he acknowledges, but he 
figures the future can’t help but be 
good for Canada. tno 
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THE TREND 





Burying an Old Theory 


By the preliminary estimates of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the U. S.'s total output of goods and 
services reached an annual rate of $392-billion in the 
third quarter. This new high is significant as a measure 
of present prosperity. What may be even more impor- 
tant is that the figures disprove the old saw that a 
constantly rising level of government expenditures is an 
essential for steady growth of the economy. 

This theory has been like a cat with nine lives, It has 
been thoroughly invalidated at various times in the past, 
only to rise again. But this time, it should haunt all 
those who have advanced it. 

For example, the respected London Economist held 
this view in discussing the future of the American 
economy some two years ago (BW—Apr.18'53,p196). 
It feared that a downturn in defense spending would 
mean a general decline. It did not believe that private 
spending would take up the slack, and it foresaw a let- 
down in both capital expenditures and construction. 

Colin Clark of Oxford also had a day in the headlines 
with his gloomy prediction of an American depression 
unless the Administration cut taxes by $20-billion (BW 
—Dec.5'53,p 188). 

In retrospect, such comments have a quaint, almost 
archaic, quality that bears little relation to reality. 
Perhaps they can be excused on the grounds that they 
were made by foreigners who are unfamiliar with the 
working of our economy, 

But this notion has also been believed and spread by 
a lot of respected American thinkers. Many economists, 
well acquainted with the boom that took place after 
World War II, nevertheless held that in 1952 and °53 
there was no backlog of business or consumer demand. 

ven as late as the spring of this year, when the 
recovery from the mild decline of 1953-54 was in full 
swing, there was a call for big hikes in government 
spending by such figures as Leon Keyserling (BW—Mar. 
12°55,p196). He warned that increased spending on 
defense, foreign aid, and public works was required 
to avoid a big rise in unemployment. 

I'he record, however, is clear. The private side of the 
economy—businessmen and consumers generally—made 
up the force behind the boom. There has been no 
stimulus from federal spending, On the contrary, it has 
shown a steady decline from its 1953 peak. 

In 1953, total government spending including both 
federal and state units was $84.5-billion—or 23.2% of 
gross national product. The federal government ‘spent 
$59.5-million, which included $51.4-billion for defense. 

In this year’s third quarter, total spending was down to 
$75.5-billion—or 19.3% of GNP; federal purchases of 
goods and services were $45.4billion, with only $40.7- 
billion spent on defense. 

Between 1953 and 1954, federal spending declined by 


192 


over $10-billion, But GNP dropped by only $+billion. 
This was because consumers stepped up their buying. 
This year, consumers have raised their spending further. 
In 1953, consumers accounted for 63.3% of our national 
product; this year, they increased their share to 65.4%. 

Those who have a stake in the ever-rising-government- 
spending theory put forward, as an important corollary 
to their case, the view that business spending is directly 
tied to government expenditures on defense. ‘This 
year, defense expenditures were cut $2.5-billion. Yet 
business, completely unconcerned about how theories 
should work, has upped its spending by $13.5-billion. 

It may be that old theories never die. But certainly 
the U. S. economy's performance since 1953 should have 
laid this one to rest. 


Flow-of-Funds 


On page 70 of this issue, we take a thoughtful look 
at the new flow-of-funds system of national accounts that 
the Federal Reserve Board has just unveiled. Among 
other things, we do some poking around for answers to 
the impolite but important question: Just what good, 
if any, will this handsome piece of statistical machinery 
be to businessmen? 

The answer we get is something like this: Right now, 
its uses are more theoretical than practical. But eventu 
ally, it may become one of the basic tools in the locker 
of the business economist. 

At present, economic analysis—and the statistics it 
uses—is largely split between two major approaches. One 
is based on the concept of gross national product, which 
measures the market value of the output of goods and 
services. The other is based on the concept of wealth, 
which is measured by such things as total bank deposits, 
liquid assets, inventory values, and security values. 

The moneyflows analysis promises to link these two 
approaches by giving a measure of activity that includes 
both financial and nonfinancial operations. If it is 
successful, it will give us information about large areas 
of the economy that now don’t show up in the statistics. 
It will reflect, for instance, the lengthening of the 
chain of production that occurs when an :ndustry starts 
subcontracting for components and supplies instead of 
making them itself. It will show shifts in the potential 
spending power of various groups—perhaps before these 
potentials are translated into actual spending. 

At present, nobody has had much practice in using 
the new figures. And the figures themselves aren't 
available often enough to be of much immediate use. 
But the day seems to be coming when business 
economists will toss them around with the same abandon 
that they now exhibit when they play catch with gross 
national product and national income statistics. 
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